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HEN Casaubon, on his first visit to Paris, was shown over 
the great hall of the Sorbonne, he was told by his guide— 
“This is where the theologians have disputed for five hun- 
dred years.” ‘ Indeed!” was the reply; ‘‘and pray what have 
they settled ?” Something like this is the feeling of every 
reflective mind on a review of the last three centuries of the 
history of Europe. We see the most civilized part of mankind, 
the nations of the West, ‘the root and crown of things,” devoting 
their best energies, and lavishing all their resources, mental and 
material, upon a doctrinal quarrel. Nor at the end of a three 
hundred years’ experience are we at all wiser. Among our 
educated classes, at least, far the larger number still think that 
there exist no questions of more momentous interest for them- 
selves and the world at large than those tenets by which the 
Protestant Churches are separated from the Church of Rome. 
No philosophic mind at this day sympathizes with the 
scoffers of the last century, or with the “profane of every age, 
who have derided the furious contests which the difference of a 
[Vol. LXX. No, CXXXVII.]—New Sezrigs, Vol. XIV. No. I. B 
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single diphthong excited between the Homoousians and the 
Homoiousians.”"* The buffoon wit of “The Tale of a Tub” 
is not much to our taste. We are now ready to recognise that 
—whatever may be the case in China or in Liliput—in Europe 
nations do not go to war about a diphthong, The great 
European quarrel of the last three centuries has not been about 
words and syllables. Foolish, petty, litigious, and blind to their 
real interests as the peoples are, yet theirs has not, on the whole, 
been the mere frenzy of two Irish septs, who, after fighting the 
live-long day, and strewing the ground with the slain, have at 
nightfall endeavoured in vain to discover the cause of the battle. 
We are disposed now to think that moral effects are not without 
adequate causes; that some mighty issue has been trying in the 
great historical Oyer of the Reformation against the See of 
Rome; an issue which the Confession of Augsburg does not 
state, and which is not once alluded to in the ‘Thirty-nine 
Articles. It is not from any sentimental desire of saving the 
honour of human nature, but from a better understanding of 
history, that we derive the belief that great movements originate 
in the deeps; and that if there is a spring-tide, it is only because 
some disturbing force is present. We study the religious wars 
in France and Germany with different eyes from the wits who 
ridiculed, or the sects who adopt, their party-cries. In what 
terms to describe the motive force which was developed with such 
energy in the century of the Reformation, is the problem which 
all historians of the present day are endeavouring, with more or 
less success, to solve. But all are agreed that the theological 
distinctions which were established in the Confessions of that 
century, and perpetuated in the various religious bodies which 
then came into being, were only a form or exterior mould into 
which the heated metal ran, and not the heat itself which fused 
it. Men do not assign their real motives, not because they will 
not, but because they cannot. They cannot analyse their own 
complex feelings with steadiness and impartiality. To do so is 
the function of the historian. Hence a contemporary cannot write 
the history of his own times. How trivial and beside the mark read 
to us the “ Defences” of the early Christian Apologists!§ They 
are shallow in proportion to the depth of the Christian move- 
ment, its radical and subversive spirit; a spirit which those who 
were swept along with it were possessed by, but knew not what 
it signified. The only key to a revolutionary epoch is the 
results which actually establish themselves. Posterity, which 
witnesses these, may by their aid interpret the quarrel out of 
which they arose. The issue between Christianity and Paganism 





* Gibbon, chap. xxi, 
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in the second century is not expressed in the feeble rhetoric of 
the Apologists. The issue between Protestantism and Catholicism 
is not that which is discussed in the scholastic pedantries of 
Bellarmine. . : 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the formularies of any 
age are totally irrelevant or immaterial to its sentiments. Its 
dicta will not exhaust or express, but they will approach, its 
social necessities. When its language is theological, it is pro- 
bable that its excitement is, at bottom, religious. The shout of 
battle may be raised tke loudest about some insignificant or 
harmless quibble, but we may find out from it in which direction 
the danger was felt to lie. When public opinion is in a sore and 
irritable state, a very remote allusion will rack all its nerves. In 
certain feverish moods it is ready to declare any abstract proposi- 
tion a fundamental matter, and to erect some special definition 
of justification into an “ articulus stantis aut cadentis ecclesie.” 
The mischief lies not in the temporary importance thus forced 
upon some partial form of truth, but in its perpetuation. The 
dogma, consecrated by the blood of the martyrs, becomes in lapse 
of time a tyrant over reason; and from having been the bulwark 
of faith, settles into its chief impediment. Systems, and insti- 
tutions founded on them, thus doom themselves to destruction. 
A new revolution becomes necessary to displace the charter which 
the old had inaugurated. 

The programme of opinions advertised by any party will fall 
short of expressing the real tendencies of the party movement, 
in proportion as the movement is deeply-seated and extensively 
spread. Sympathy is so much more catching than intelligence ; 
and while sentiment cements union, ideas dislocate it. In reducing 
the aspirations with which the mass was instinct to a scheme of 
doctrine, partisans split off in all directions. Few can express 
their own mind; no one can express another's, 


“ Nonne videmus, 
Quid sibi quisque velit nescire et quarere semper?”’ 


These considerations offer the true explanation of a fact in the 
history of the sixteenth century, which has been often observed, 
and variously accounted for. 

There are two results which have accrued to modern Europe, 
and are unmistakeably traceable to the Reformation of the 16th 
century. ‘The first lies in the domain of intelligence, and is 
known as the Right of Free Inquiry. The second, a consequence 
of the foregoing, is a fact of politics, and is known as Liberty of 
Conscience, or Toleration. It is not to the purpose to object that 
there are many who deny the first, and that the second is carried 
into effect over a very limited area of Europe, and very imper- 
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fectly even there. It must be admitted by all, that this claim of 
the human understanding to possess and to exercise rights, is 
made, and that the attempts, successful or not, to enforce the 
claim, have been the cardinal points of modern history. The 
principle of Free Intellect has revolutionized Philosophy. The 
claim of Free Conscience has been, and is at this moment, the 
substantial dispute between the two classes into which Europe is 
divided—viz., the unarmed people, and their armed governments. 
That such a doctrine and such a claim should have flowed from 
the Reformation may well appear astonishing to those who read 
for themselves what the leading Reformers said and did. For it 
cannot be denied, that neither in their acts nor their words is 
there any recognition of such views. The Protestant Churches 
replaced Papal infallibility by a not less stern and uncompro- 
mising dogmatism, and claimed, and exercised, the right of 
punishing the heretic as unhesitatingly as the Inquisition itself. 
This inconsequence on the part of the Protestants has been the 
standing indictment of their Catholic opponents, from the time of 
Erasmus. The leaders of the Reformation, it is said, first revolted 
against the authority of the Church, and the consent of universal 
Christendom ; and, when their insurrection was successful, they 
turned round on their followers, and required the same uncon- 
ditional submission of the understanding as had been exacted 
by the old Church. 

Turning from the abstract controversy to the historical person- 
ages, this illogical spirit of Protestant tyranny is seen embodied 
in the person and institutions of Catvin. There is a peculiar 
animosity provoked by the Genevan Reformer, his doctrines, and 
his acts, and which is shared by all the world, except the sect 
which bears his name. This implacable antipathy is in part due 
to the severe, acrimonious, and proud temper of the man. But 
it is in no small degree to be ascribed to his successful efforts in 
impressing upon the religious movement a character of despotic 
control of the understanding, and a spiritual police of the con- 
science, far more intrusive and impertinent than that against 
which it had just rebelled. The monopoly, too, of Calvin's name 
and reputation which some of the narrowest ecclesiastical 
bodies have secured for themselves as their founder and patron, 
has contributed to cut him off from the sympathies of those 
whose hopes and wishes are embarked in the cause of European 
progress. The hero and prophet of an existing religious faction 
has little chance of historical justice. 

Historical justice, however, or our decision on the character of 
the individual Calvin, is a trifling matter. The life and acts of 
the German reformer have a far higher import. Looked at as 
biography, his life lends itself very naturally to the conclusions 
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usually accepted. It is useless to tell us, on grounds of abstract 
historical scepticism, to suspend our judgment. There is no 
room for doubt. We condemn, by antipathy, as we read. Calvin 
appears before us as the too successful champion of intolerance ; 
the promoter of what we know as the pre-eminently narrow and 
exclusive theology; as the man who has done more than any 
other man to deprive Protestantism of its character as a protest 
in favour of freedom. We see him overthrowing the liberties of 
the little State which so generously sheltered him ; conspiring to 
put “a bridle into its jaws;’* exiling, or shedding the blood of, 
its noblest patriots. We shall hate him personally for his 
bigotry, inhumanity, vindictiveness; above all, as the author of 
the great crime of the age—the murder of the heroic Servetus. 
And we shall conclude, on the whole, with the Ultramontane 
biographer, Audin, that his career was “ funeste a la civilisation, 
a l'art, aux libertés.” 

But when we look off from Geneva upon Europe, when we 
turn from the person to the course of events, our judgment 
changes. We then see that the vices of the individual may be 
the welfare of the community. For on the independence of 
Geneva hung, at one moment, the very existence of Protestantism. 
And the independence of Geneva—without an army, without ter- 
ritory, a defenceless city, like a frail boat between two icebergs, 
France and the Empire—was secured by the spirit evoked by 
Calvin. That iron will, that inexorable temper and merciless 
determination which subjugated Geneva, were also the means of 
concentrating in that narrow corner a moral force which saved 
the Reformation. On this little fortress, reared on the rugged 
rock of Predestination, the overwhelming material force of the 
Empire spent itself in vain. Not only this; Geneva, under 
Calvin, became the centre.of a new strength, which went out into 
all Europe, to cope not unsuccessfully with the enormous powers 
of repression which the Inquisition began to put forth. In 
checking the febrile turbulence which attended the nascent 
liberty of the Republic, Calvin did so, not in the cause of a 
mechanical “ order,” but to replace it with a more vigorous sense 
of personality. Geneva became a seminary of martyrs. Steeled 
by her Spartan discipline, they went forth to seek danger wher- 
ever it could be found, and disseminated through the nations 
not only the ideas, but the spirit, of the master. Hence the 
strange paradox, that in the suppression of the liberties of 
Geneva was sown the seed of liberty in Europe; that, by the 
demoralizing tenet of fatalism wa$ evoked a moral energy which 
Christianity had not felt since the era of persecution. 





* “Quod eam urbem videret his frenis indigere,”—Beza, Vit, Calv, 
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No part of this mighty result was foreseen or schemed by 
Calvin. Like many other men who have done the greatest things, 
his purposes were immediate; his energy expended on what was 
very near at hand. He had greatness thrust upon him. A 
chance brought him to Geneva. The importunity of another 
minister, Farel, detained him there. And after he had left it, it 
was the urgency of others, against his own settled purpose, which 
recalled him to it. He was a man with a single aim, towards 
which he bent all the powers of his soul. But this aim was no 
distant one. It was no conquest on a grand scale which he 
meditated. The tactic which plans a whole campaign, and out- 
generals an adversary, was incompatible with the passionate con- 
viction which had absolute possession of his breast. He thought 
only of Geneva while he was doing the work of the Reformation; 
and dealt vigorous blows at Amied Perrin, which told upon 

urope. 

. A brief review shall here be attempted of the conditions, moral 
and political, which gave to one will and one intellect an in- 
fluence so commanding, and so widely spread. 

In the year 1536, Calvin, for whom, as a zealous Reformer, 
neither Italy nor France were any longer safe residences, arrived 
in the city of Geneva. He was on his way to Strasburg, 
then a free city of the Empire, and Protestant. There he hoped 
‘to find a secure refuge for the retired and studious life which it 
-was his sole ambition to lead. So little were his thoughts at this 
‘time turned towards active life, or influence of any kind, that he 
did not even contemplate undertaking the labours of a preacher. 

He was just at that age—twenty-seven—when, to such intellects 
as his, not broad and sceptical, but deep and profoundly con- 

-vinced, knowledge presents itself with allurements irresistible. 
He had, a year before, published the first sketch of his “ Insti- 
tute of Christian Religion,” and his mind was doubtless re- 
volving the larger and more matured dogmatic treatise, as we 
-now have it. “I was wholly given up to my own interior 
thoughts and private studies,” he says of himself, looking back 
on this period of his life. A constitution delicate and irritable, 
‘and health already broken by suffering and study, seemed to dis- 
-qualify him for the stormy career of preacher of the Gospel 
-in those troublous times. FT arel, however, the Reformed minister 
of Geneva, heard that the author of the “ Institute” was in the 
town. He hastened to him; explained to him the urgent need 
in which Geneva at that moment stood of a well-instructed mi- 
:nister—“‘the fields white for the harvest’—his own failing strength, 
and the feebleness of his colleagues. Calvin refused. His health 
was unequal to the labour, his character too unpliant for nego- 
tiation with adversaries. He could serve the Reformed faith far 
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more effectually by his pen, and to that service he meant to de- 
vote his life. “I perceive what it is,” said Farel; “you are 
wrapt up in selfish love of leisure and books. May God's curse 
rest upon these studies, if you now refuse your aid to His Church 
in her time of need !” 

Such was Calvin's call to the ministry at Geneva. The story 
reads like a scene dramatically drest. up by a modern historian. 
But we have it on the unquestionable authority of Calvin himself,* 
of whom even his enemies will admit, that he knows not how to 
decorate or disguise a fact. His obstinate will, proof against 
persuasion, yielded to the terrors of the malediction, and he 
remained with Farel. He was chosen one of the preachers, and 
nominated “ ‘Teacher in Theology.” His name occurs in the 
Register of the Council for September, 1536, with the designa- 
tion of “ iste Gallus.” 

Geneva, which was to become the centre of French Protes- 
tantism, was the last of the Subalpine cities to revolt from Rome. 
In the course of the summer, 1535, the transition to the Re- 
formed faith was effected. Mass ceased to be celebrated on the 
10th of August of that year, and the usages of the Helvetian 
churches gradually received legal establishment in the city. The 
writers of religious annals, apt to be content with names and 
forms, regard this exterior change as the critical date in Genevan 
history. But the real emancipation of the citizens of Geneva 
had been worked before, and was no less a civil than a religious 
revolution. ‘The foundation of Genevan reform was not laid by 
the preaching of Farel, but in the long struggle of the gallant 
burghers against the encroachments of the Dukes of Savoy. If 
we wish to understand the elements of moral life which, in 1536, 
lay ready to the moulding hand of the great Reformer, we must 
look to another and earlier source than the rise of Lutheranism. 

The city and territory of Geneva, like the ecclesiastical princi- 
palities of Germany, was, technically, a free town of the Empire; 
practically, was under the sovereignty of its own Prince-Bishop. 
The bishop delegated his temporal jurisdiction to a vidomme 
(vice-dominus), who was in the sixteenth century the Duke of 
Savoy. ‘he dukes garrisoned the castle of the island within the 
walls, as well as two strong fortresses outside—one on the Rhone, 
the other on the Arve. But alongside of these seignorial rights 
the burghers enjoyed large municipal franchises, and governed 
themselves, not only regulating the police of the town and the 
markets, but imposing taxes, and electing the syndics, as the 
chief magistrates were styled. The population, in the earlier 
part of the sixteenth century, is computed at twelve thousand. 





* Pref, in Comm. in Psalmos. 
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The clergy, in an episcopal city, were naturally very strong. In- 
cluding the thirty-two canons of the cathedral of St. Peter, there 
were at least three hundred ecclesiastics, regular and secular, 
officiating in the town, 

The consolidation of the territories of the House of Savoy 
between the Jura and the Alps, began seriously to threaten the 
liberties of Geneva. And when, in 1504, Charles III. succeeded 
to the ducal coronet, a death struggle ensued between the 
burghers and the vidomme. It lasted twenty years, long 
enough to call out the spirit of heroic resistance in a good cause 
—the cause of liberty—to a superior force. For though the 
Dukes of Savoy could not dispose of any great force, they would 
have been far more than a match for the little republic, with its 
insignificant population. But in their distress the eidquenossen, 
as the party of liberty were called (confederates), had the support 
of the now free cantons of Switzerland, and especially of their 
neighbours of Berne and Friburg. The final victory was 
achieved in 1526, the leaders of the monarchical party, the 
mamelus (meaning Mahometans), were banished, the vidommate 
abolished, and its jurisdiction transferred to a board of magis- 
trates. Though the rescue came, at last, from foreign aid, the 
twenty years’ conflict had been a school of patriotic virtue and 
manly sentiment. The impulse and energy of Swiss indepen- 
dence had been communicated to the Genevese. Their adoption of 
the Reformed faith was the consequence, not the cause, of their 
political emancipation. It is of the first importance to observe 
this, in order to appreciate the nature of Calvin's power. To 
understand that which he added, it is indispensable to have a 
clear conception of that which he found. 

To read the usual ecclesiastical narrative of these transactions,* 
one must believe that, previous to the arrival of Calvin, the most 
frightful disorder reigned unchecked throughout the city. The 
anarchy is represented as complete, the licence of manners 
carried to debauchery. Having thrown off the authority of the 
clergy, and the irksome restraints of fasting, penance, and auri- 
cular confession, the people, we are told, gave themselves up to 
. every kind of dissolute excess. The Catholic historians dwell on 
* this picture because it sullies the Reformation ; the Protestant 
biographers of Calvin repeat it because it exalts the merit of 
their hero in effecting the cure. “The transition,” says Dyer, 
“was almost as abrupt and striking as if a man, after spending 
all Saturday night at an opera or masquerade, should, without 
any preparation, walk into a Friends’ meeting on the Sabbath 





* See in Dyer, “Life of Calvin,” pp. 59—80; and in Gaberel, “ Hist. ce 
)’Eglise de Gen.,” chap. viii, 
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morning.” Those who believe in miraculous conversion will 
have no difficulty in extending their hypothesis to the case of a 
whole people, and may affirm that the Genevese were “ con- 
verted” by the preaching of ‘‘the Gospel.” But one might ask 
the more reasonable among these historians—those who believe 
that moral effects must have moral causes—How came the people 
of Geneva, then, to submit themselves to Calvin's discipline, to 
surrender themselves of their own free will to this solitary and 
unarmed invader ? 

The truth is that the representations of the anarchical and 
corrupt state of Geneva during the ten years which intervened 
between the abolition of the vidommate of the House of Savoy 
and the arrival of Calvin (1526-1536), are greatly overdrawn, 
We must remember that the details come to us mainly from 
ministers or lay-elders, in whose eyes dancing was a profane 
amusement, and cards a device of Satan; who inflicted fine and 
imprisonment for the offence of dressing a girl’s hair in long 
ringlets. Their accusations of vice, profligacy, and dissoluteness 
must not be construed literally, To Hooker, who lived under 
the despotism of Elizabeth, the “ popular,” or democratic polity 
of Geneva seemed of itself rank licence. Nothing that is 
brought forward to prove the corruption of morals indicates that 
Geneva was worse than other towns of its size. Many of the 
practices complained of were usages of long standing, and 
derived from Catholic times, On the other hand, it may readily 
be admitted that in the first hours of recovered liberty some 
extravagances of behaviour and language are likely enough to 
have occurred. The creed of childhood is never parted with 
without some shock to the character. The police of the streets 
cannot be so severely enforced where the life and property of the 
free citizens are duly respected, as it may when they are at the 
disposal of an absolute prince. Add to this that the religious 
persecution just beginning in France was filling Geneva with 
refugees. Among the honourable exiles were found not a few 
fugitives from justice, persons of ruined character, who sought to 
pass their crimes under the disguise of political misfortunes, or 
worthless monks who had apostatized in order to fly with a 
mistress. Nor must we omit a small but insidious element of 
discord in the Catholics who still remained in the city, still che- 
rishing the silent hope that their country would, before long, 
return to the bosom of the Church, and seeing in its discontents 
and intestine divisions the hopeful signs of such a termination. 

Such, in general, was the situation of affairs in Geneva when, 
in J536, the young Frenchman, “iste Gallus,” became one of 
its ministers. To an aspiring and far-sighted ambition it was 
just the theatre for a signal personal success. Provided that the 
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Dukes of Savoy were kept at a distance—and this the strength of 
the Republic of Berne seemed to guarantee—here was just the 
opening for a purely political career. The scale to be sure was 
small—a town of 12,000 souls, a territory of a few square 
miles. But where, at that day, was there any prospect of fame 
and fortune to the unaided adventurer except through servile 
dependence on the capricious favour of some king or noble? 
But Calvin thought neither of fame nor fortune. The narrow- 
ness of his views, and the disinterestedness of his soul, alike pre- 
cluded him from regarding Geneva as a stage for the gratification 
of personal ambition. This abnegation of self was one great 
part of his success. Even at periods when his unpopularity was 
at its height, all parties recognised this disinterestedness, and 
secretly respected and feared a man who wanted nothing for 
himself. One idea possessed him, governed, impelled him. For 
so profound and consecutive a reasoner no man was ever less re- 
flective. He had no self-consciousness. His theory was not a 
part of his mental furniture, as other men’s theories are to them. 
It was the whole of his intellect. No question had to him two 
sides. There was but one right reason. All other modes of 
thought were depravity ; not reason at all, but moral perversity. 
To resist God's Word is blasphemy, to be met not by argument, 
but by coercion. There must then be authority to compel obe- 
dience to God's Word, since all deviation from it is a criminal 
act, not a corrigible error of judgment. It was no offended 
self-love that rendered him so violent and implacable towards his 
adversaries, but impatience at the obstacles they opposed to the 
establishment of truth which was to him as clear as the day. 
Authority then, external force, is the one remedy he would 
employ. Neither art, nor eloquence, nor intrigue, nor soft words, 
nor gentle influences ; such means never occurred to him. Here 
is the absolute truth, the revealed Word of God; those who will 
conform themselves to it—well; those who will not must be 
compelled into submission. Nor must individuals only be 
reduced to subjection ; the civil power in the State must learn to 
bow to the spiritual authority. ‘This was the astonishing enter- 
prise which a solitary exile, without friends, money, or resources 
of any kind, undertook, and successfully achieved. It may be 
doubted if all history can furnish another instance of such a 
victory of moral force. 

No sooner was Calvin associated with Fare] in the ministerial 
office than the two colleagues applied themselves to frame eccle- 
siastical ordinances in this spirit. A doctrinal confession in 
twenty-one articles which they drew up first, met with some, but 
not very serious, opposition. But when they proceeded to call 
on the Council to.put in force some regulations which were 
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already in existence, prohibiting games of chance and dancing, 
and in other ways curtailing freedom of action, a spirit of re- 
sistance began to manifest itself. Calvin would not yield an 
inch. The public registers present us with such entries as 
this :-— 

“1537. Mai 20. Une epouse étant sortie dimanclie dernier avec 
Jes cheveux plus abattus qu’il ne se doit faire, ce qui est d’une. mauvaise 
exemple, et contraire 4 ce qu’on leur évangelise, on fait mettre en prison 
la maitresse, les dames qui ]’ont menée, et celle qui l’a coiffée.” 

Another time, a man seized playing cards is exhibited in the 
pillory with the pack of cards round his neck. Another, who 
had set on foot a masquerade, is made to ask pardon on his knees 
before the congregation in St. Peter's Church. Every citizen was 
obliged to attend sermon twice on the Sunday under pain of fine, 
and to be at home by nine in the evening; and tavern-keepers 
were ordered to see that their customers observed these regula- 
tions. Every week produced some new ordinance more meddling 
and inquisitorial than the previous. The exasperation of the 
young men daily increased. The more liberal and independent 
minds began seriously to feel that a new tyranny was being 
established over them, at a time when they had hoped to begin to 
enjoy in peace the liberty they had conquered at so much cost. 
That two strangers, interlopers from France, should thus lord it 
over those who had hazarded their lives and fortunes to deliver 
their city from the Duke of Savoy was not to be borne. Many 
of these citizens, besides, were not in sympathy with Protestant- 
ism at all. They had forsaken Catholicism, it is true. But it 
was only because, in so doing, they felt that they disposed most 
effectually of the civil authority of their bishop. Their motives 
had been political rather than religious, and their devotion was 
rather to their country than to “the Gospel.” 

A party of opposition was thus gradually formed to resist the 
encroachments of the pastors, and of the spirit of control which 
animated them. This party united in itself the two extremes of 
the population—the best and the worst—the rabble and the 
most distinguished citizens who had led the van of the move- 
ment of emancipation. This party of Libertins, as they began to 
be called, occupied a conservative position. They claimed their 
right to enjoy in peace the liberties they had fought for against 
the innovations of the preachers. In November, 1537, there was 
a scene in the Council. The councillors of the Libertine party 
went so far as to draw their swords, and reminded the Council 
that by what they had gained their freedom, by the same they 
would keep it. “Le tout,” says Roset, “ sous ce prétexte de 
maintenir les franchises.” 

The more the young men chafed against the bit, and the high» 
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minded and liberal patriots struggled in the net which was 
closing on them, the greater was the satisfaction of the mass of 
respectable middle and lower-class citizens who supported the 
ministers. They had no difficulty themselves in submitting to 
any amount of restraints. The narrowest creed imposes no 
fetters on the understanding of such men. The grosser portions 
of sensual pleasure satisfy the demands of their taste, without the 
accessories of social sympathy. It was sweet to them to see the 
talented, the wealthy, the distinguished, struck down by the 
levelling hand of Calvin. His maxim was, “‘ Eminent services to 
the State, so far from standing in mitigation of moral delin- 
quency, aggravate it. If a citizen has shed his blood for his 
country, is he to ask in return the liberty to do what he likes ?” 
A moral code levels distinctions in a way no other code can. 
Birth, and pride, and blood secure an upper class from the petty 
and mercenary temptations which would bring them within the 
grasp of criminal law. But let fornication and intrigue be made 
punishable offences, and whose turn is it then to stand at 
the bar ? 

A republic, however, such as Geneva became, is not built on 
so rotten a foundation as the mere spirit of envy of superiority. 
This base passion worked here, as elsewhere, doubtless, It 
worked negatively in balancing the pretensions of the more 
educated and superior class. But the positive strength of the 
party lay in the French refugees, and in the religious spirit which 
they brought with them. This peculiar temperament of religious 
stoicism, with the stress that it lays on the ethical virtues of 
temperance, fortitude, and self-control, is, under the name of 
Puritanism, too well known to English readers to need descrip- 
tion. It is not so generally understood that, though it derives 
to this country directly from Geneva, and is popularly associated 
with the name of Calvin, it was not the home-growth of Geneva, 
nor was it originated by the Calvinistic discipline. This con- 
centrated, severe type of character was brought to Geneva from 
France, where it had been generated by a reckless and cruel per- 
secution. Virtue, strung to an intensity often almost savage, 
could scarcely have sprung into existence under the ordinary 
conditions of society, in which, if there is much sorrow, there is 
also some enjoyment. ‘The peculiar ethical temper of Calvinism 
is precisely that of primitive Christianity—of the catacombs and 
the desert—and was created under the same stimulants. 

Formidable from their intensified moral energy, the French 
emigrants were not inconsiderable in point of number. It was 
part of Calvin's policy to admit strangers to the freedom of the 
city unrestrictedly. ‘Towards his later years we find (1558) as 
‘many as three hundred incorporated in a single day, of whom two 
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hundred were French, fifty English, twenty-five Italians, and five 
Spaniards. But even in 1536 they were numerous.enough to 
excite the jealousy of the native patriots. And, organized as a 
State party by the master-spirit of Calvin, their influence was out 
of all proportion greater than their numbers. For a period of 
more than twelve months after Calvin’s association into the 
pastorate, his power was slowly and surely mounting. But, as 
will always be the case, the encroachments of a party of innova- 
tion call into action the spirit of opposition. The friends of 
liberty had been surprised rather than routed. ‘They had time 
in their turn to organize, and they were soon in a position to 
make an effectual stand. Matters were brought to a crisis, as 
usual, not on the merits of the new discipline, but on a point of 
ceremony. 

The Republic of Berne, in consideration of the services it had 
rendered to that of Geneva, considered itself entitled from time 
to time to tender its advice on the internal affairs of its young 
ally. This interference had hitherto been always well received 
by the Government to which it was addressed, and had generally 
been adopted. But, following the example of the civil power, 
the pastors of Berne ventured to make suggestions, in a tone of 
admonition, to their brother ministers of Geneva. The Bernese 
church used stone fonts for baptism; retained four /étes during 
the year, viz., Christmas, New-year's Day, the Annunciation, and 
the Ascension, and employed unleavened bread in the Lord's 
Supper. All these ceremonial observances Calvin had sup- 
pressed, not in the spirit of contradiction, but conducted to the 
conclusion by the strictest logic from the principles of the 
Reformation. The Bernese mistook their man if they thought 
Calvin would be docile to their theological suggestions. It was 
not that Calvin laid any stress on ceremonies, or shared the 
fanaticism of his ignorant sect, who thought the Catholic cere- 
monial pagan and profane. Narrow as was his theology in 
many respects, he was above such weakness. His remark on 
the English Prayer-book is well known, from the irritation it 
caused in the minds of some of the Anglican High Church pre- 
lates. ‘The Book of Common Prayer had in it,” he said, 
“tolerabiles ineptias; some follies, which, however, might be 
easily allowed to pass.” In this very year (1538), in the preface 
to a Catechism which he published at Basle, he wrote these 
words :—‘‘ We should rather endeavour a unity of doctrine and 
spirit among Christians than pettedly insist on establishing cer- 
tain ceremonies. Little will be said of forms on the Day of 
Judgment.” When, however, summoned to conform to the 
Bernese usages, he at once refused to compromise the indepen- 
dence of the Church of Geneva by accepting the authority of a 
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neighbour republic, however respected, however intimately allied 
to his own. The Libertine party instantly saw the opportunity 
afforded for turning opinion against the pastors. The Liber- 
tines had now the majority in the Council, and they espoused 
the side of the Bernese with affected zeal. They sent for the 
pastors, Calvin, Farel, and Courault, and ordered them to cele- 
brate the Supper with unleavened wafers at the approaching 
Easter Communion. The ministers replied that they could not 
recognise the authority, but were willing to submit to the decision 
of the collective Helvetic Churches in the synod of Zurich, which 
was to be held after Easter. The Council was equally firm on 
its side. It prohibited any celebration on Easter Day except 
with the wafer. Easter Sunday arrived. The excitement of the 
people was at its height. Farel preached as usual at St. Gervaise, 
and Calvin at St. Peter's. Both addressed the people on the same 
topic—on the Communion—and concluded their sermons with 
declaring that they would not administer it in the present state 
of passion and division in which the city was. The next day the 
Council decreed the banishment of Calvin and Farel. On Tues- 
day the sentence was adopted in the Council General without dis- 
cussion, and notice was served upon the two Reformers to leave 
the city within forty-eight hours. Nor was this a temporary out- 
burst of popular dislike ; for when the Bernese espoused their 
cause, and despatched a special embassy to persuade the people of 
Geneva to receive back their ministers, the proposal was rejected. 
And in a General Council, held on the 27th of May, the decree of 
banishment was confirmed almost unanimously. 

In this unanimity of voices against him, we seem to see the 
disappearance of Calvin's authority as abrupt as its rise had been. 
Entering the city a friendless and penniless exile in August, 
1536, he had found himself in the short space of a few months 
dictating restraints, and enforcing rigorous laws which the estab- 
lished authorities of the place, the Little Council and the 
Syndics, could not have dreamed of proposing. But he, like 
all suddenly successful men, strains his power till it breaks; 
opinion deserts him. Not satisfied with a vast moral influence, 
he will have despotic control. He disgusts every one, and the 
people tear down their own idol. This is in April, 1538. Wait 
but two years more, and we find the syndics and Council of 
Geneva “ affectionately recommending” themselves to their “ good 
brother and singular friend, Docteur Calvin,” then in exile at 
Strasburg, imploring his return— 

“ Vous pryons tres affectes vous volloyr transporter par devers nous, 
et en vostre prestine place et ministere retourne. Et esperons en 
layde de Dieu que ce seray ung grand bien et fruyct a laugmentation 
de la se, Evangile. Voyeant que nostre peuple vous desire. Et ferons 
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avec vous de sorte que aurez oceasion vous contenter—A Geneve, 
22 Octobre, 1540.” 


We cannot be surprised that the historians and biographers 
flounder helplessly among conjecture and hypothesis on the 
causes of these rapid fluctuations. Their most laboured sur- 
mises are little better, possibly are further from the truth, than 
the simple philosophy of the Pastor Bernard—“ This is the 
Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes!"* or the more 
learned theory of Hooker, moralizing in a strain borrowed from 
the Latin classics over the levity of popular humour. In a free 
constitution, where the acts of the Government are determined 
by the opinion of the majority, such fluctuations of poliey indi- 
cate the alternate prevalence of nearly-balanced parties. When 
in April, 1538, the party of the Libertines triumphed over Calvin 
and the Reformers, a discerning eye might have seen that the 
triumph, complete as it seemed for the moment, was destined to 
be short-lived. The Libertine party in Geneva, as against the 
Calvinists, laboured under the same disadvantage as the Pro- 
testant party in Europe at large did against the Catholics. 
They had no rallying principle, only a negative protest against 
constraint ; powerful to overthrow, but perishing by suicide as 
soon as they have conquered. On the other hand, the Reforming 
party were strong in the possession of that exalted idea of moral 
duty and purity of life which was beginning to form itself 
among the French Protestants. Such a party may be extirpated 
by the sword ; but where the free play of opinion is possible, it 
is no matter of doubt that it will prevail over the partisans of a 
mere abstract liberty. 

On reviewmg Calvin's letters written during exile, there can be 
little doubt that he foresaw his own restoration as certain. He 
had committed faults during his career as pastor of Geneva, 
and his imperious and peremptory manner had contributed to his 
unpopularity. But during his exile he showed a magnanimity 
truly noble. He maintained a correspondence with his friends 
and former flock in the city. But it was to urge them to respect 
their ministers de facto ; to avoid all occasions of offence, and to 
submit in matters indifferent. When Sadolet, at the suggestion 
of the Pope, addressed his conciliatory epistle to the city of 
Geneva, and there was no one in Geneva competent to make a 
fitting reply, Calvin undertook it. He would not intrigue for a 
restoration ; he would not speak of it, or propose it. He with- 
drew to Basle, and occupied himself with other things, with the 
second edition of “The Institutes,” or the “ Commentary on the 
Romans.” While at Basle he received a “call” to the French 
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Church at Strasburg. He was employed as deputy to the Diet 
at Worms, and again at Ratisbon. In all these various duties. 
and employments his merit and services to the Reformed cause 
became every day more conspicuous. His position with respect 
to Geneva was altered. It was their turn, if they wanted him, to 
sue to him. When they did so, by the letter of the 22nd October, 
1540, he delayed his consent, and put them off. But it was not 
in the spirit of a Coriolanus, or to enhance his own value. The 
hesitation proceeded from his having contracted engagements 
with his Strasburg congregation, which he did not feel at liberty 
to break off at once. On the 13th September, 1541, he re-entered 
Geneva, after an exile of three years and a half. 

On the very day of his entry he waited on the Council, and 
gave in his demand for the establishment of a system of discipline, 
and a tribunal, or consistory, to enforce it. He was received 
with every mark of honour and affection, and was presented with 


‘a coat of broad-cloth (drap), a token of distinction, as private 


citizens wore serge. A committee was appointed to draw up an 
ecclesiastical constitution. A very few weeks sufficed for their 
task of legislation. It was but to draw, in the form of enactments, 
the principles explained in Calvin's “ Institution.” 

The “ Ordinances Ecclesiastiques de l'Eglise de Genéve”* 
well deserve the careful attention of the historian. We have in 
them not the mere arrangements of a single Swiss town, but the 
one form of church polity which best expresses the spirit of the 
Reformation. The religious instinct of the Reformed commu- 
nions instantly sympathizing with the simplicity with which it 
went straight to its mark, diffused it over a large part of Europe. 
Calvin had provided a form of government for all the countries 
where the civil power had not already set up one. Wherever 
individual liberty was able to assert itself, the Calvinistic disci- 
pline instantly followed. It reformed Scotland, emancipated 
Holland, attained a brief but brilliant reign in England, and 
maintained a struggle of sixty years against the royal authority 
in France. 

We must not, however, imagine that any mere form of polity 
could have power to work this renovation. The Genevan disci- 
pline armed the spirit of independence in Europe, but it did not 
call it forth. At its source, in Geneva itself, the discipline did 
not create freedom ; it organized and affirmed it. 

The distinction of Calvin as a Reformer is not to be sought in 
the doctrine which now bears his name, or in any doctrinal 
peculiarity. His great merit lies in his comparative neglect of 
dogma. He seized the idea of reformation as a real renovation 





* They are in print. Geneva, 1577. 
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of human character. While the German Reformers were scho- 
lastically engaged in remodelling abstract metaphysical state- 
ments, Calvin had embraced the lofty idea of the Church of 
Christ as a society of regenerate men. The moral purification of 
humanity, as the original idea of Christianity, is the guiding idea 
of his system. The Communion of the Saints is held together by 
a moral, not by a metaphysical, still less by a sacramental bond. 
In casting about for the ultimate ground of this spiritual virtue 
which was the earthly condition of the renewed man, the logical 
mind of Calvin refused to rest in any intermediate causes. He 
swept away at once the sacramental machinery of material media 
of salvation which the middle-age Church had provided in such 
abundance, and which Luther frowned upon, but did not reject. 
He was not satisfied to go back only to the historical origin of 
Christianity, but would found human virtue on the eternal, ante- 
mundane will of God. If he left the Atonement, he seemed to 
deprive it of any original efficacy or inherent virtue by referring 
it, too, back to an absolute decree, in conformity with which it 
was arranged. 

Hence, too, the religious society is necessarily democratic. 
For all other inequalities among men sink into nothing in the 
presence of the levelling decree, which sets apart a select few out 
of the mass to be recipients of the divine favour. But as our 
eyes cannot distinguish the elect from the rest of the visible 
church, all must, in this world, be treated alike. The citizens of 
this spiritual republic must govern themselves. Doctors and 
pastors, indeed, there must be, but they are servants to the com- 
munity, not lords over it. The function of the doctor is very 
slightly touched in the “Institution.” It is only to teach, and 
reduces itself to a pure interpretation of Scripture. That of the 
pastors is more important, as to them belongs reproof, exhorta- 
tion, admonition, advice. But in this ministration, they are but 
the exponents of the word or law of God, and have no power or 
authority of themselves, or as belonging to any privileged order. 
As their duty will often place them in collision with their flocks, 
their rights must be clear and well defined. The civil authority, 
though distinct from the spiritual, is bound to support it. The 
magistrate must enforce the penalties imposed by the ecclesiastical 
tribunal, preserve the exterior form of religion, and suppress by 
force crimes against public religion, as idolatry and blasphemy. 

These general principles of government, as expounded in the 
‘‘Tnstitutions,” were embodied in the arrangements now carried 
out by Calvin in Geneva. The details are these :— 

The five pastors of the city parishes, the pastors of the rural 
districts, and the teachers of theology (when any), were embodied 
under the style of “The Venerable Company.” This board of 

[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVII.]—New Serres, Vol. XIV. No. I. C 
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ministers superitended the theological students, selected the 
ministers for ordination, subject to the approbation of the flock, 
and had the ordinary administration of the Church. When a 
minister's place was vacant, the candidates were first examined 
in the interpretation of Scripture. The examination was con- 
ducted by the Company of Pastors, but in the presence of 
(lay) delegates deputed by the Council of State. After the 
examination the councillors withdrew, and the election was made 
by the Venerable Company, and determined by the majority of 
voices. ‘Their choice was first submitted to the Council for its 
approbation, and on the following Sunday announced to the 
people from the pulpits. The members of the congregation were 
requested to transmit in writing to the Syndics any objections 
they had to make against the minister-elect. Eight days were 
allowed for this purpose. If no objections were brought, the 
candidate was ordained. This was the pastoral organization. 

More important was the disciplinal organization. This, the 
working element of the whole system, was not entrusted to the 
pastors, but to a body called the Consistory. In this board the 
five pastors of the city parishes were united with twelve elders 
(anciens) elected out of the members of the Councils, by the 
Councils and the Company united. It was a main point with 
Calvin, that the lay element in this body should outnumber the 
ecclesiastical. For the control given to this Consistory over the 
morals and deportment of the citizens was so searching and 
domestic, that to be at all tolerable, it was necessary it should be 
lodged in the hands of the congregation itself; exercised by the 
people themselves upon themselves. ‘To the Consistory belonged 
an absolute and irresponsible authority of censure, enforced by the 
power of excommunication, which the civil arm was obliged to 
give effect to. From his cradle to his grave, the Genevese 
citizen was pursued by this inquisitorial eye. Those parts of 
life which are most private and withdrawn, were here exposed to 
public view, and made an affair of public concernment and wel- 
fare. It must suffice to cite a few of these regulations as a 
specimen of the rest :— 


Dress—* Est defendu a tous citoyens .... tout usage d’or ou 
d’argent en porfillures, broderies, passemens, couetilles, filets, ou autres 
tels enrichissemens d’habits, en quelque sorte et maniére que ce soit. 

“Sont defendues toutes chaines, bracelets, carquans, fers, boutons, 
pendans d’or sur habits, cordons d’or ou d’argent, et ceintures d’or, 
et en general tout usage d’or et de pierrerie, soyent pierres, perles, 
grenats ou autres, sur habits, en ceintures, colliers ni autrement. 

.... “Est defendu aux hommes de porter de longs cheveux, avec 
passe fillons, et bagues aux oreilles. 

“Est defendu aux femmes et filles tout frisure, relevement et 
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entortillement des cheveux, et de porter aucuns grenats ou pierreries, 
en leur coiffures et cornettes. Toutes fagons superflues et excessives 
de poinct coupé ou autre ouvrage ou pointes excessives, soit en valeur 
ou grandeur, sur les collets et rabats. 

Toutes fraises excessives et fraises en poinct coupé, tant aux hommes 
q’au femmes, et touts rabats doubles excessifs. 

“Que nulles filles de qualité que elles soyent, n’ayent a porter 
aucuns anneaux avant qu’estre fiancées, a’l peine de 6o sols, et confis- 
cation des dites bagues. 

Entertainments. —* Item, que nul faisant nopees, banquets ou festins, 
n’ait A faire au service d’iceux plus haut d’une venue ou mise de chairs 
ou de poisson, et de cing plats au plus, honnestes et raissonables, en ce 
non comprinses les mesmes entrées, et huict plats de tout dessert 
et q’au dit dessert y’nait pastisserie, ou piece de four, sinon une tourt 
seulement, et cela en chacune table de 10 personnes. 

“ Sont defendues aus dites nopces ou banquets toutes sortes de con- 
fitures seches, excepté la drogée le tout 4 ferise de 6o sols. 

“Est defendu 4 toutes personnes de provoquer autruy 4 boire, ni 
l’accepter, en aucuns festins, ou autres répas. 

Wedding presents.—* Est defendu aux espoux et espouses de faire 
aucuns dons et presens a autres qu’a eux, ni mesme aux servants et filles, 
et que ceux qui se feront mutuellement soyent en toute médiocrité. 

“ Est défendu de donner aus dites fiangailles, nopces, ou baptisailles, 
des bouquets liés d’or ou canetilles, ou garnis de grénats, perles, et 


Many legislators have enacted sumptuary laws. What is sur- 
prising is, not that Calvin should have proposed this code, but 
that it should have been accepted by, and acceptable to, the 
people, and should have been acted upon without difficulty. The 
regulations, some two hundred articles in all, were published, and 
for some weeks the people had the opportunity of considering 
them, and talking them over in their family circles. On Novem- 
ber 20th, a solemn Council-General was convoked in St. Peter's 
Church. Each article was read and put to the vote separately. 
Before they quitted the church, a whole people, between two and 
three thousand free and independent citizens, had voluntarily 
engaged to observe the whole circle of moral duties in this rigo- 
rous form; to attend divine service regularly, to bring up their 
children “in the fear of the Lord,” to renounce not only sensual 
indulgences, but nearly every form of amusement, to adopt the 
severest simplicity in their dress, the strictest frugality and order 
in their abodes. 

Nor were these vain promises. The Ordinances were not only 
accepted, they were carried out in the letter and the spirit. 
Pastor Gaberel gives us some curious instances. They are ex- 
tracted from the Registers of the Council, and those of the Con- 
sistory, from 1545 to 1557, 
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“A man, who swore by the ‘body and blood of Christ,’ was con- 
demned to sit in the public square in the stocks, and to be fined. 

“ Another, hearing an ass bray, and saying jestingly, ‘ I] chante un 
beau psaume,’ was sentenced to temporary banishment from the city. 

“ A man was sentenced to the ‘amende honorable,’ for saying in 
church, at the moment of the benediction of the Communion, ‘ Taisé 
vos, y est prou prié.’ 

“A young man, presenting his bride with an accompt-book, said, 
‘Tenez, madame, voici votre meilleur psaume.’ Auother, a working- 
man, for saying in a wine-shop, ‘S’il y a un Dieu, q’il me paie mon 
écot ;? both had to undergo some penalty. A young girl, in church, 
singing the words of a song to the tune of the psalm, was ordered to 
be whipt by her parents. 

“ Drunkenness and debauchery were visited with more severe penal- 
ties; adultery, more than once with death. Prostitutes who ventured 
back to Geneva, were mercilessly thrown into the Rhone. Cards were 
altogether prohibited. Rope-dancers and conjurers were forbidden to 
exhibit. Usury was restricted, no higher rate of interest being allowed 
than 62 per cent. 

“Tn 1544, the Consistory, laying a complaint before the Council 
against the Sr. Roseti, that he ‘had given the Sr. Morel the lie, and 
had said that he was as good a man as he was, et est soupgonné de 
paillardise,’—the delinquent, or suspect, was sent to prison. 

“1553, on complaint by the Consistory, that ‘last Sunday, at a 
christening of a child of T——, there had been singing and dancing, 
which is against God and the ordinances ;’ ordered, that this be not 
again allowed. 

“The romance of ‘ Amadis’ having found its way into the book- 
shops, the Council forbid the reading, and order the copies to be de- 
stroyed.” 

The rigour which the ministers, through the Consistory, exer- 
cised over their flocks, they did not spare each other. On certain 
days the pastors met for mutual censorship, when they were bound 
to produce, without reserve, whatever they knew or believed to be 
faulty in each other’s deportment. ‘To take an instance, after 
Calvin’s death :— 

“A M. Druson, minister of one of the country parishes, is com- 
plained of on more than one account. His sermons are not under- 
stood ; he does not visit his flock. Further, it was alleged that, having 
engaged himself in marriage to a young person, he broke it off just 
before the contract was to be signed, on the plea that her portion was 
insufficient. The scandal was judged heinous: M. Druson was deposed 
from his functions, and forbidden to approach the Communion.” 

It would be easy to multiply these instances. The Register of 
the Consistory is said* to contain the record of four hundred and 
fourteen cases in the two years 1558 and 1559 alone. But it is 





* Henry, “ Calvin’s Leben,” ii. 217. 
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not the aim of these pages to attract ridicule to the subject of 
them; or to discuss the labours of the most earnest of men, in 
that style of ghastly buffoonery which is becoming more and more 
the tone of the periodical press in this country. The thoughtful 
reader will read these minutie neither with scorn nor pity. He 
will recognise in them, in the first place, the character of fact; a 
disclosure, in undress, of human character and actions which the 
lofty philosophic generalities of history have too much the power 
to control or disguise. In the second place, if we are disposed to 
think that the historical picture is “ frittered;” that the grand 
and masculine figure of Calvin is degraded by the miserable de- 
tails of the petty strife, we shall remember that principles are no- 
thing except in their applications. ‘The story of Genevan reform 
may instruct us how the insignificant squabbles of a municipal 
council may be ennobled into one of the most important chapters 
of the history of civilization. The educated man of our day is 
paralysed by this fastidious intellectualism, which disdains the 
littlenesses of ordinary life. Hence, superior mental endowments 
are retiring more and more from the field of action. In spite of 
the advances of education, of which we hear so much, society and 
affairs are more than ever in the hands of the “ practical” man, 
of the vigorous will, but uninstructed intellect. Refined know- 
ledge is entrenching itself in literature; but literature is becoming 
less and less powerful in its action on society, as the element of 
will becomes more palpably deficient in it. 

The movement of the Reformation, as being so largely an 
intellectual one, incurred the same danger as that which thus 
threatens our modern civilizing progress. The scientific spirit, 
which reached its height in the earlier part of the sixteenth 
century, saw the rise of the Reformation with anything but a 
favourable eye. Erasmus complains heavily of the damage 
Luther is doing to letters. Bembo is all astonishment at the 
piety of Melancthon. The men of the Renaissance turned with 
disgust from the men of the Reform. Their taste was offended 
by the barbarous violence; their critical impartiality, by the 
headstrong one-sidedness of the new movement. But more than 
this. Their culture, by enervating their character, had placed 
them in antipathy to the moral earnestness of the German Re- 
formers. By touching the deeper sources of moral life, however, 
Luther was able to do what Erasmus could not have done. The 
intellectual movement of Humanism was swept into the mightier 
movement of the Reformation. But the Reformation itself very 
soon began to betray an interior weakness of the same kind with 
that which had neutralized the effort of the Humanists. In the 
earlier days of Luther, while Protestant effort was directed to 
realize the conditions of human redemption and moral recovery, 
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the movement expanded with an elastic force which carried all 
before it. The moral revolt against the mechanical salvation by 
church and sacraments, further strengthened itself by allying, or 
absorbing, the intellectual revolt against the Church as teacher, 
which we may designate as the Renaissance. But a moral effort 
soon gave place to controversy on dogma. From enforcing jus- 
tification by faith, the Reformers soon began to think the mode 
of stating the doctrine the all-important point. The intellectual 
was no longer for the sake of the moral. The Reformation im- 
pulse was fast dying out in dispute on symbol and dogma, as 
little sanctifying in the production of character, as the scholastic 
pedantry of Roman theology. The effort of the Protestant 
teachers was beginning to be directed to the propagation of 
theological opinions. The old idea of orthodoxy remained un- 
shaken, only that the particular opinions qualified as orthodox 
were slightly varied. 

The Protestant movement was saved from being sunk in the 
quicksands of doctrinal dispute, chiefly by the new moral direc- 
tion given to it in Geneva. The religious instinct of Calvin dis- 
cerned the crying need of human nature to be a social discipline, 
rather than a metaphysical correctness. The scheme of polity 
which he contrived, however mixed with the erroneous notions of 
his day, enforced at least the two cardinal laws of human society ; 
viz., self-control as the foundation of virtue; self-sacrifice as the 
condition of the common weal. His legislation did not create, 
but it concentrated and directed, this moral force. We are 
tempted to laugh at the record of the day by day enforcement of 
his code. Let us remember the axioms of the schools that, “ All 
actions are in singulars,” and that only in single instances is the 
practice of rules possible. Had Calvin, like Plato, left only a 
paper-sketch of a republic, in glowing language and magnificent 
imagery, how much more would he have been admired by the 
world! He did how much more than describe a virtuous society 
—he created one! Calvin's ideal is, doubtless, vastly inferior to 
that of Plato, but it is under the disadvantage of having been 
worked in practice. With what surprising effect it worked, the 
whole history of Protestant Europe is witness. It was a rude 
attempt, indeed, but then it was the first which modern times had 
seen, to combine individual and equal freedom with strict self- 
imposed law; to found society on the common endeavour after 
moral perfection. The Christianity of the middle ages had 
preached the base and demoralizing surrender of the individual ; 
the surrender of his understanding to the church; of his con- 
science to the priest; of his will to the prince. Protestantism, 
as an insurrection against this subjugation, laboured under the 
same weakness as all other revolutions. It threw off a yoke and 
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got rid of an exterior control, but it was destitute of any basis of 
interior life. True freedom can only be founded on a strong 
sense of personality; the conscious possession of a moral force, 
from which the outward actions flow. Mere emancipation from 
the tutelage of a church or a government will not convey this 
basis of self-reliance. The will is not free, merely because it is 
relieved from outward restraint. But this is all that any revolu- 
tion does ; to destroy impediments to free agency, not to regene- 
rate the forces of action. 

The polity of Calvin was a vigorous effort to supply that which 
the revolutionary movement wanted,—a positive education of the 
individual soul. Crushed under the weight of a spiritual aristo- 
cracy on the one side, and ground down by the huge machine of 
administrative monarchy on the other, all personal freedom, all 
moral attributes, had nearly disappeared among the people on 
whom this superincumbent mass pressed. ‘To raise up the en- 
feebled will, to stir the individual conscience, to incite the soul 
not only to reclaim its rights, but to feel its obligations ; to sub- 
stitute free obedience for passive submission,—this was the lofty 
aim of the simple, not to say barbarous, legislation of Calvin. 
The inquisitorial rigours of the Consistory encouraged, instead of 
humbling, independence. Government at Geneva was not police, 
but education; self-government mutually enforced by equals on 
each other. ‘The power thus generated was too expansive to be 
confined to Geneva. It went forth into all countries. From 
every part of Protestant Europe, eager hearts flocked hither to 
catch something of the inspiration. The Reformed Communions, 
which doctrinal discussion was fast splitting up into ever-multi- 
plying sects, began to feel in this moral sympathy a new centre 
of union. his, and this alone, enabled the Reformation to make 
head against the terrible repressive forces brought to bear by 
Spain,—the Inquisition and the Jesuits. Sparta against Persia was 
not such odds as Geneva against Spain. Calvinism saved 
Europe. The rugged and grotesque discipline of Calvin raised 
up, from St. Andrew's to Geneva, that little band, not very 
polished, not very refined, but freemen ! 


“That which we are, we are; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


Such is the admirable force upon the human conscience of the 
simple virtues of sincerity and self-denial. Where they are exhi- 
bited in a distinct and recognisable form, they never fail to con- 
quer, and to spread themselves. Henceforward Calvinism tended 
to take up into itself all the moral worth existing anywhere in 
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Protestantism. As the Humanistic movement had been absorbed 
into the Protestant, so the first, or Lutheran, reform was gra- 
dually overborne by the Calvinistic, save where State interests 
interfered to prevent it. Such is the law of all great movements. 
The truly great exert a magical influence. Character is more 
powerful than intellect. The lesser stream empties itself into the 
greater. Lutheranism was incapable of propagating itself. Cal- 
vinism reappeared again and again, with no less vitality than at 
first. It animated the Cameronians of Cleland, no less than the 
Independents of Cromwell or the defenders of La Rochelle. 

It is necessary to dwell on the services rendered by Calvin to 
human liberty, for his sins against it were of the deepest dye. 
These may be brought under two heads:—1. His political in- 
tolerance shows itself in the suppression of the Libertine party in 
1555. 2. His theological intolerance, as shown by the cruel 
execution of Servetus and of Gruet, and his conduct to Bolzee, 
Castaillon, Gentilis, &c. 

1. For the overthrow of the Libertins in 1555, Calvin will be 
acquitted by history. The necessities of his position may be 
held to excuse him. It was a struggle @ Uoutrance for power in 
Geneva. Not, on Calvin’s part, for selfish power, but for the 
maintenance of that system which was unmistakeably working for 
the best interests of the city, and which was, besides, acceptable 
to the majority of the inhabitants. 

The Libertine party, who had triumphed in the expulsion of 
Calvin and Farel in 1538, and had again suecumbed to the resto- 
ration of the former in 1541, slowly and steadily regained their 
lost ground. ‘The severity and painfulness of the discipline 
galled the weak brethren and the “ outsiders.” Though Calvin 
never lost the steady support of the thorough-going men, a for- 
midable amount of unpopularity gradually accumulated against 
him. The young men of the Liberal party gave the tone. It 
was eagerly adopted. Calvin was not safe from insult in the 
street; they hissed him as he passed along. The children were 
encouraged to make faces at him. They turned his name into 
Cain. The opposition succeeded in penetrating into the Council; 
and at the elections of 1549, Amicd Perrin, the leader of the 
Liberals, was chosen First Syndic. 

Amied Perrin, captain-general of the republic, had married 
into the family of Favre, one of the leaders in the liberation of 
Geneva. Old Francois Favre, the father-in-law, retained all the 
fiery spirit of the Eidgnoss. His son-in-law, Amied, equally 
chivalrous and patriotic, had much less sense and ballast. A 
man of fine commanding figure, who dressed with elegance, wore 
his sword well, and conversed with the skill of a French 
courtier, but vainglorious, full of himself, unable to control 
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his loquacious vanity at table, or in the council, he was par- 
ticularly exposed to the sareasms of the grave and censorious 
citizens of the new stamp. ‘The hatred that grew up between 
this man and the Reformer was one of those intense, immortal 
hates which a character like Calvin's is alone capable of pro- 
voking and sustaining. On Calvin's side it was only slightly re- 
lieved by the contempt which he felt for the “Stage Cesar,” as 
he called Amied. But in describing his wife Francoise, and his 
father-in-law Favre, Calvin has withheld none of the colours of 
religious malignity. With this family his struggle was long ; it 
ran through several years, with alternating success. Perrin was 
no match for Calvin face to face before the Council. But he was 
sustained by his party, and by the secret inclinations of the 
people, who, while they lamented his principles, conceded some 
latitude of speech and conduct to the gallant soldier. Once 
Calvin succeeded in getting him dismissed from his employments, 
expelled from the Council, and imprisoned. But he soon reco- 
vered his liberty, his office, and the public favour. More than 
once, during the struggle, the Liberal party seemed on the point 
of triumphing, and Calvin was expecting a second exile. Thus, 
he has been compared* to one of those middle-age Popes who, 
while Europe trembled at their frown, were themselves ever on 
the point of being driven out of their own capital. Sometimes 
the parties broke out into open violence. But to the credit of 
the republic it may be observed that wherever Calvin appeared on 
the scene, a certain degree of respect and forbearance was shown 
him. 

The sort of feeling with which he was regarded may be 
gathered from one of these incidents. Viret happened to be on 
a visit in Geneva. A personal enemy of Calvin succeeded in 
getting into his hands, through Viret’s servant, some of Calvin's 
letters ; Viret, who was minister at Lausanne, being one of the 
persons with whom Calvin maintained a confidential correspon- 
dence. In one of these letters Calvin had said, in his usual style, 
severe things of the Genevese. One passage was—‘ The people 
here assume the name of Christ, but they desire to live without 
him. I have to wage an incessant war with this hypocrisy.” 
This letter was handed about in the town, where it excited the 
greatest indignation, and finally was made a charge against 
Calvin before the Council. He had added in the same letter, “I 
expect little of the syndics of this year.” On this the accusa- 
tion of “‘defaming the Government” was founded. Calvin's 
answer was obvious. “A confidential letter to a friend was not 
a published opinion at all. Besides, the expressions referred to 


* Lerminier, “ Revue d. d. Mondes,” 1842. 
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events now three years old; and he was ready to uphold their 
truth.” After Calvin had been heard, and had withdrawn, Farel, 
who happened to be present, said—‘* Troth, sirs, but ye ought to 
handle more tenderly with a man such as is Calvin, a man who 
hath not his equal in knowledge or in repute throughout all the 
churches. His censures be something rough, but ye should not 
be so delicate. He hath not spared Luther or Melancthon, and 
they have borne it meekly. Nor is it meet that magistrates 
should be thus occupying themselves with the scandal of the 
taverns.” The Council felt the justice of these remarks, and the 
matter was let drop. 

At length in 1555 the crisis came. The dénouement was 
simple enough, and the victory was complete. The leaders of the 
Liberal party were either exiled or beheaded, their property con- 
fiscated, and to propose their recall was made a capital offence. 
But what exactly the nature of the treason in which they were 
implicated, whether it was political or ecclesiastical, whether it 
was plot, riot, or armed insurrection, we try in vain to make out 
from the confused and contradictory statements of the historians 
and biographers. The defeat of the Libertines is almost as great 
a historical enigma as the conspiracy of Catiline. It is not that 
there is a lack of original evidence. But this is so overlaid by 
the partisan statements of controversial or apologetic biographers, 
that it will require the careful and tedious process of a thoroughly 
critical sifting before any notion can be formed of the real cha- 
racter of these transactions. No life has been more written and 
re-written than that of Calvin. None stands in greater need of 
a really critical biographer. The letters of Calvin, which have as 
yet been only very partially published, are in process of collection 
by M. Bonnet. The “ Société d'Histoire et d’Archéologie” of 
Geneva, in publishing some of the remains of Bonivard, and the 
“Société de l’'Histoire Protestante” of France, have done useful 
service in preparing original material. But what is above all 
wanted is the publication, in their integrity, of the Registers of 
the Councils and the Consistory. Without these before him, the 
writer of history can only be misled by the partial and garbled 
extracts which are scattered up and down the various books which 
treat. this period of the annals of Geneva. ‘The most complete 
selection which has as yet been printed comprehends no more 
than the five years from 1532 to 1536. This, which is annexed 
to M. Gustave Revilliod’s edition of “ Froment,” is only an ex- 
tract, and omits those extracts which had previously been printed 
by Baron Grénus ; an omission which detracts considerably from 
the utility, as well as the authenticity of the volume. M. 
Révilliod promises a continuation of his labours. It were much 
to be wished that, in that part which covers the early history of 
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Calvinism, the most faithful reproduction of the original docu- 
ments should be made the rule of editing. 

In the case of the Libertines, the accusation against Calvin is, 
that the men who had founded the liberties of their country were 
put to death, exiled, ruined to make way for the establishment 
of his own authority. This charge is only partially met by M. 
Gaberel’s list of names.* He shows by a tabular comparison of 
the Hidgnoss of 1519—1530 with the Libertins of 1555, that only 
five of the latter are included among the former. ‘This is true. 
But, though the older liberators had been removed by death in 
the interval, it is undeniable that the Libertines of 1555 were the 
true political representatives of the patriots of 1530. In many 
cases they were their sons, nephews, or otherwise related. But 
what if they were, if they refused to submit to the institutions 
established by the free choice of the free community? Calvin 
argued that previous merit only enhanced the guilt of lawless- 
ness. He would not have admitted the plea of Tancred for 
Rinaldo— 

“'Ti sovvegna 
Saggio Signor, chi sia Rinaldo, e quale; 
Non del chi regna 
Nel castigo con tutti esser uguale.” 


Neither, again, must we be misled by the histotians who 
blacken the moral character of the Libertines, and adopt, in their 
ordinary sense, the epithets “ vicious, dissolute, debauched,” 
which the Calvinists applied to their opponents. The Libertines 
wished to live as other people live, not more. What they opposed 
was, judicial cognizance of offences against morals, which were 
not also offences against society. The name which the Calvinists 
succeeded in imposing on their adversaries has prejudged their 
case. ‘The term “ Libertin” was transferred to the Liberal party 
in Geneva, the remnant of the old Liberators, from an Anabaptist 
sect which had arisen in the Low Countries. The antinomian 
doctrines of Quentin and Cop, the Spiritual Libertines, were 
never adopted by the Genevese patriots, who were neither theolo- 
gians nor metaphysicians. They were no systematic defenders of 
sensuality; but claimed, as Michel Roset reports their own words 
—‘‘vivre en liberté, et ne vouloir étre contraints au dire des 
précheurs.” ‘They did not theoretically deny the obligation of 
morality; but they thought it too much to be obliged to swear 
that they would keep the Ten Commandments. 

The historian must never consider himself the apologist of his 
characters, or think that his business is to obtain a verdict. But 
if the view we have taken of Calvin’s enterprise be at all correct, 


* Gaberel, i, 303. 
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we see that the success of that enterprise involved the fall of the 
Libertines. To submit or to withdraw from the city was the 
only alternative that could be offered them. Neither had Calvin 
any choice. LKither he must destroy them, or they would destroy 
—not himself, but his work, which he believed to be the work of 
God. His fight with the Libertines was not persecution of 
opinion, or an attempt to bring dissidents into the Church by 
force. The Libertines never alleged that their consciences were 
violated, but only that they did not like the constraint. If they 
were compelled, it is only as any recalcitrant minority is com- 
pelled, in every free State, by the majority. Such a minority can 
only claim our sympathy for their resistance, either when they 
suffer for conscience’ sake, or for some noble cause. In this 
case no ground of conscience was or could be alleged. The 
Libertines had reasons and a good cause, but their opponents had 
better. 

There is, indeed, a seeming paradox in the situation, when the 
Liberal party appear as the enemies of freedom. But this is not 
the solitary instance in history of the same phenomenon. It may 
easily happen that Liberalism may be found on one side and 
Liberty on the other. For Liberalism is only the irreflective 
desire to be quit of constraint; the natural instinct of the freeman, 
but nothing more. It is not till that instinct has been deepened 
into consciousness, till the impulse has been educated into spon- 
taneity, that the liberty of a truly free will begins to be exercised. 
The roving savage and the citizens of a Republic are both free, 
but in a different sort. Any anarchy has in it more oppor- 
tunity for manly virtue, than the strait-waistcoat of “ order” im- 
posed by the political keeper. But true liberty is only realized 
through self-control, when “the weight of chance desires” has 
been felt, and been shaken off by an effort of the will. The 
modern State, a mere engine of police and property, is wholly 
incapable of conferring freedom on the individual. It only 
attains its end by encroaching on the individual. To this policed 
society the old social contract theory strictly applied, when it 
represented each as sacrificing some of his own liberty for the 
benefit of all. Law is conceived as so much surrender of right, 
and justice as “the good of others.” “In pessima Republica 
plurime leges.” But in the pure State, which is founded on 
virtue, or “the law of Christ,” restraint is not imposed from 
without, but issues from within. The state of salvation within 
which the elect is placed, is the “ kingdom of Heaven,” in which 
he has no superior but God, and is himself the only aristocrat. 
Holiness, or strictness of life, becomes his point of honour. The 
inward “assurance” of his election elevates the “saint” above the 
difficulties of virtue. Morality is to him not a law which he is 
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under the disagreeable necessity of obeying, but the only sphere 
in which he can exhibit the energies of his spiritual character. 
The will is the man. ‘Il peut tout en etant soi ; il ne peut rien 
sans l'étre. De la verité et l’originalité de lime procede la 
puissance,” * 

2. The political intolerance of Calvin was his strength; and 
the tyranny of the discipline became the cradle of liberty. It 
was very different with his intolerance of opinion. We must 
side with Calvin as against the Libertines. Every philosophic 
mind will say with Gibbon—“I am more scandalized by the 
burning of Servetus than by the whole hecatombs of human 
beings immolated in the auto da fés of Spain and Portugal.” 
But it has been our intention in this paper to consider Calvin in 
his political action only. His doctrinal and philosophical views 
form a separate subject. Suffice it to say that though Calvinism 
was an advance on the earlier Protestantism, in endowing it with 
the idea of the Church, as the society of the Believers, it did not 
make a step beyond it in the direction of emancipating Reason. 
Calvinism conferred on the human will its true freedom of action 
through restraint. His own powerful will impelled him to 
modify the ethics of Protestantism. But intensity of will is 
ever in an inverse ratio to breadth of intelligence. Calvin had a 
passionate desire to live as a free man under the law of God. 
He felt no corresponding necessity for intellectual emancipation. 
His mind had not compassed the idea of truths of reason. He 
knew only traditional dogma. And, to save the good character 
of Protestantism, it was desirable that the world should under- 
stand that religious Protestants repudiated all idea of touching 
the dogma as much as the Catholics themselves. ‘The punish- 
ment of Servetus was a stroke of policy. Calvin gained in 
character with his contemporaries by it. He had justified his 
faith by his acts, and not left the Church of Rome the sole glory 
of taking vengeance on the enemies of Christ. All the Protes- 
tants approved; Melancthon emphatically so. Calvin never 
repented it. Greatly as the Calvinistic Churches have served 
the cause of political liberty, they have contributed nothing to 
the progress of knowledge. 





* Sayous, “ Etudes sur les Ecrivains Francais.” 
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Art. I].—Tur Last Days or Cuurcu-RATES. : 


. Braintree Church-rate Case. Report of the Proceedings on ; 
the occasion of the Presentation of a Testimonial to Samuel ; 

Courtauld, Esq., at Braintree,.on September 25th, 1855. 

. Evidence on the subject of Church-rates, before the Select 

Committee of the House of Commons, by John Hodgkin, on 

| the 27th of Sixth Month, 1851. Reprinted from the First 

1 Report of that Committee. 

! 3. A Practical Guide to the Duties of Churchwardens in the 

i Execution of their Office; with lists of Cases, Statutes, 

| Canons, de. By Charles Grevile Prideaux, M.A., Bar- 





rister-at-law. Seventh edition. 1855. 

4. A Treatise on the Powers and Duties of Parish Vestries in 
Ecclesiastical Matters; being a Vestryman’s Guide. By 
Alfred Wills, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 1855. 

. Letter to Lord Stanley on the Law of Church-rates, by 
Sir John (now Lord Chief Justice) Campbell. 1837." 

6. Practical Directions to the Opponents of Church-rates. 

Part I. Third edition. 

Illegal Church-rates ; being Practical Directions to prevent 

their collection. 1857. 

8. Objects and Operations of the Society for the Liberation of 
Religion from State Patronage and Control. Offices, 2, 
Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet-street. 

9. The Liberator. A journal issued by the Society, Xe. 
Established 1855. 

10. Debate in the House of Commons, on Wednesday, April 21st, 
on Sir John Trelawny’s Bill for the Abolition of Church- 
rates. 

11. Address of William Allen to the Parishioners of Lindjield, 
in condemnation of Church-rates. 1839. 

12. Census of Great Britain, 1851; Religious Worship ; Report 
and Tables. 
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“ TO church-bot must all men lawfully give assistance.” So 

said the laws of Canute, as published by the Record Com- 
missioners: and this is supposed to be the earliest reference to 
church-rates in our history. The common jokes about “ church- 
shot,” played off in regard to the same impost, are not applicable, 
as would be seen at once if the entire sentence from Canute’s 
memorable letter were given. Among the “ debts to the church” 
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which he desires to have paid up before his return from Rome, 
are ‘“‘ the Peter-pence due by each house in all towns and villages, 
the tithes of fruit in the middle of August, and the kirk-shot 
(cyric-sceat, or church-scot) at the feast of St. Martin to the 
parish church.” This last was simply the first-fruits of corn 
seed, paid on the 11th of November; and the popular jests about 
ecclesiastical ammunition will not therefore bear examination. 

How comes this law of Canute to be the first reference to such 
an impost as church-rates, when there had been churches in Eng- 
land for four centuries? Because the repair of the churches had 
been otherwise provided for. When Augustine was in Britain, 
Pope Gregory desired him to appropriate a part of the voluntary 
contributions of his followers to this object. The contributions 
were to be divided into three portions: one of which was for the 
poor, another for the clergy, and the third for “ kirk-bot,” or the 
maintenance of the churches ;—a distribution which was perpe- 
tuated in the institution of tithes. In the words of Archbishop 
fElfric’s canon on this matter—“‘ The holy fathers have also 
appointed that men should give their tithes to the church of 
God, and the priests should come and divide them into three 
parts: one for the repair of the church, and the second for the 
poor; but the third for the ministers of God, who bear the care 
of that church.” This was promulgated in .p. 970, and con- 
firmed in Witenagemot in a.p. 1014. But, on the one hand, 
various fines for offences were applied to the repairs of churches ; 
and, on the other, the bishops were required to keep up the 
edifices at their own cost, if not otherwise. 

It is a curious question how and when the clergy managed to 
rid the tithes of two out of the three obligations they were des- 
tined to fulfil, so as to appropriate the whole to themselves. In 
regard to the church-repair, even Lord Campbell's learning can 
furnish nothing better than conjecture. He says—‘ Probably 
the burden was very gradually shifted to the parishioners, and 
their contributions to the expense were purely voluntary. The 
custom growing, it was treated as an obligation, and enforced by 
ecclesiastical censures.” The common law for some time pro- 
tected recusants; but the bishops prevailed with Edward I. to 
admonish the judges, and then to stamp on his ordinance the 
character of law. And Lord Campbell says—“ From the year 
1285, therefore, the bishops were authorized to compel the 
parishioners by ecclesiastical censures to repair and to provide 
ornaments for the church.”* 

In the reign of Henry VII., however, high authorities asserted, 
apparently without opposition, the obligation of the clergy to 


* “Letter to Lord Stanley on the Law of Church-rates,’ By Sir John 
Campbell. 1837, 
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devote one-third of their incomes to the poor, and another “ for 
the repairing and building of their churches and mansions.” So 
wrote Dudley, a privy-councillor of Henry VII. And in the 
same century the great ecclesiastical lawyer, Lindwood, ulti- 
mately Bishop of St. David's, declared that by the common law 
the burden of repairing the church is on the rector, and not 
on the laity, adding—*“ But certainly by custom even the lay 
parishioners are compelled to this sort of repair, so that the 
lay people is compelled to observe this laudable custom.” It 
was the nave that was in question throughout, the care of the 
chancel being, from first to last, imposed on the owner of the 
tithes. 

Thus far the law and custom related to a condition of society 
in which there was only one religion. Whatever the fact might 
be, the profession was of a homogeneous church, to which every 
person belonged, by which every individual was benefited, and to 
which, therefore, every individual was indebted. ‘To refuse pay- 
ment of any dues sanctioned by custom first, and then by law, 
was treated as irreligion when there was no other communion for 
any man to belong to, and as dishonesty when every individual 
received benefits from the church which were indispensable, and 
could be had from no other source. In those days social life 
was impossible outside of the influence of the church. The 
sacraments were necessary conditions of every man’s welfare. 
There were no Scriptures for popular reading; there was no 
notion of prayer otherwise than through the priests; nor could 
any one choose who should marry him, or baptize his child, or 
bury his wife, or certify on his behalf, on all the occasions of his 
life and business. He belonged to a parish where there was one 
church, with its priest: and he must be in connexion with them, 
or be an outcast altogether. Under such circumstances, it might 
fairly be regarded as an offence to refuse to contribute to the 
maintenance of the establishment in such ways as were ordained 
by law. As Lord Coke puts it, after stating the privileges of 
every parishioner— In respect of which inestimable benefits, he 
is chargeable to repair his proper church in which he receiveth 
them, but shall not be forced to the reparation of any other 
church in another parish in which he doth not inhabit.” It had 
not yet occurred to the ecclesiastical mind to issue laws enforcing 
the attendance of all parishioners.at the church, and their receiv- 
ing the communion ; because the offence of absenting themselves 
had not arisen, except as an individual delinquency. Any such 
delinquent must indeed have been an odd sort of person to refuse 
a claim so reasonable at sich a risk. The risk was excommuni- 
cation for the individual; and when divisions spread so as to 
include any considerable number, an interdict on the parish, or a 
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portion of it. ‘The peccant individual was treated as an outcast 
from society, and the parish under interdict as an outcast from 
the Chureh. The individual was not only excluded from the 
church and its services, so as even to be deprived of the absolu- 
tion of the dying and the burial of the dead, but could find no 
one to sit at table with him, or to serve him, or transact business 
with him, or let him a house or a field: and he could not sue or 
be sued, or be a witness in any cause, or act as a juryman. The 
bravest man must have felt his heart sink when the first monition 
was served upon him, warning him of his doom; and it is incon- 
ceivable that any one could hold out through the three requisite 
monitions, and the prospect of such penalties, for the sake of a 
small contribution to his parish church, at a period when no 
competing faith involved conscience in the question of payment. 
When we tind any John Keyser or Hillary Warner braving such 
a lot, we may infer that the homogeneous character of the 
national religion was departing as confidently as when we meet the 
term “conventicle” in the statutes. Keyser, excommunicated 
for eight months, declared that he did not fear the visitation— 
that he was not excommunicated before God, whatever the arch- 
bishop might say; “for that he, the last harvest, standing so 
excommunicate, had as great plenty of wheat and other grain as 
his neighbours, saying to them in scorn (as was urged against 
him) that a man excommunicate should not have such plenty of 
wheat.” He was imprisoned in Maidstone gaol, duly attended to 
by means of a writ of habeas corpus, made the subject of a special 
consultation between the judges and divines, and delivered as 
“not to be suspect of heresy.” This happened in the fifth year 
of Edward IV. Hillary Warner, in Henry VII.’s time, escaped, 
as not a heretic, though in error, in holding the opinion that he 
was not bound to contribute to the support of any clergy but 
those of the church which he attended. ‘These men were Lol- 
lards. The notion of conventicles was fairly introduced ; opinions 
were classed under the heads of errors and of heresy, with careful 
discrimination ; and the way was opened for scruples about pay- 
ing for the support of such religious observances as were believed 
to be wrong and pernicious; in other words, for the refusal of 
church- rates. 

When Wycliffe’s doctrines had so spread as to involve whole 
parishes, or any considerable portion of any one, the method of 
punishment by interdict came into use. The people under the 
cloud of ecclesiastical displeasure were at first naturally apt to be 
aghast ;—no service-bell, no passing-bell when their nearest and 
dearest died ;—those nearest and dearest thrown into a pit with- 
out burial-rites, in a heap with any others who might die ;— 
the church dismantled and put in mourning, and the sacred ves- 
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sels and relics laid on ashes on the ground ;—no marriage, no 
Sunday services, no fasts or festivals,—no connexion at all with 
Heaven or the clergy, except that, as infants and the dying must 
not be sent to hell for other people's fault, baptism and the viati- 
cum were coldly and sulkily administered by priests who would 
not speak a word outside of the service-book. It is true, the 
elergy found, in course of time, that a society could hold out 
when an individual must give way; and that the parishioners 
would easily reconcile themselves to keeping Sunday in their own 
way, or not at all; and to seeing couples live together without 
marriage, when the rite was refused; and even to laying their 
dead in their own gardens and orchards, as the early Quakers 
did, if no priest would bury them. But it required some time 
and practice to induce this change of views; and few scenes of 
greater desolation can be imagined than that which was contem- 
plated by the early Nonconformists as their liability if they re- 
fused the payment of church-rates. 

The case is now somewhat different. Here is one of the most 
recent instances, as reported in various newspapers,—which is all 
we know of the parties. Among other places disturbed by 
church-rate contests at present is the quiet town of Market 
Harborough, in Leicestershire. Mr. Nunneley, a respectable 
dissenter, refuses to pay the last rate ordered; and so, it seems, 
does Mrs. J. Jarman. The churchwardens complained of the 
non-payment, and the magistrates summoned Mr. Nunneley to 
appear before them in Petty Sessions. The clerk to the magis- 
trates proved, in the first place, by the testimony of the church- 
wardens, that the rate was imposed by a vestry-meeting regularly 
summoned. The defendant demanded the production of the minute- 
book in evidence of this fact, and as the only effectual evidence 
of it. After much debate, the demand was refused, on the 
technical ground that notice of the claim had not been given; 
but, at a later stage, the magistrates found they could not get on 
without the vestry-book, and it was produced,—it having been in 
court all the time, in the churchwarden’s custody. In the next 
point, Mr. Nunneley was evidently on very strong ground. He 
asserted, and it does not appear to have been denied, that an im- 
portant motion proposed at the vestry-meeting was not entered in 
the minutes. If this was true, it unquestionably invalidated the 
rate; but the magistrates’ clerk met the objection by the plea 
that Mr. Nunneley was not competent to dispute the validity of a 
document forming a part of his own evidence. The justices 
retired and consulted upon it, and, on their return, declared a 
decision as remarkable as their clerk's plea ;—that the minutes 
were correct, though they contained no mention of an important 
motion proposed by a ratepayer. Mr. Nunneley then made the 
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declaration common in such cases ;—that he had bond fide objec- 
tions to make to the legality of the rate. The magistrates had 
heard enough to be aware that this was true ;—that grounds of 
question existed: and here therefore their jurisdiction ended. As 
the ecclesiastical courts alone can decide on the validity of a 
church-rate, the magistrates had only one legal course before 
them :—to end the case, leaving it to the churchwardens to prose- 
cute their claim in the ecclesiastical courts if they chose. But 
these magistrates of Market Harborough, like a good many 
justices elsewhere, exceeded their powers. They declared that 
Mr. Nunneley was bound to satisfy them of the illegality of the 
rate; and, not being satisfied by objections which are, if true, 
indisputably fatal to the rate, they issued their order for payment, 
enforced by notice that a distress-warrant would be served if the 
amount of rate and costs was not paid by a specified date. The 
local newspapers seem to have treated this as the end of the 
business, concluding that the recusant would pay; but there can 
be few Quakers at Market Harborough, or the reporters can have 
little acquaintance among the Dissenters, if they really supposed 
that the magistrates could settle the matter. Recusants who go 
as far as Mr. Nunneley did, usually go further. In these days, 
when there is a “ Liberation Society” to advise and assist, and 
popular law-books for guide, and a good deal of social sympathy, 
and every prospect of a speedy change in the law, many go even 
further than disobeying the order. It was with no surprise there- 
fore that observers of the affair saw the following paragraph a 
week or two later. 

“On Saturday last at Market Harborough, a successful descent was 
made on the premises of Mr. J. Nunneley and Mrs. J. Jarman, and 
twelve cheeses, 10 lbs. of hog’s lard, one great lump of sugar, 244 Ibs. of 
bacon, forty-nine brushes, and 12 Ibs. of long sixes were carried 
off as a seizure for church-rates. We hear that the occasion of the 
sale is likely to be improved by those who object to this kind of con- 
fiscation, and that the public will be invited to express an opinion on 
the subject.” 

Thus was the affair not concluded. Mr. Nunneley appealed 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench for a rule to quash the order of 
the magistrates, on the ground that it was made without juris- 
diction. The rule was granted. Lord Campbell remarked, “ that 
the justices could not give themselves jurisdiction, by wrongly 
and capriciously deciding a fact contrary to the truth, upon which 
their jurisdiction depended,” and implied that in this case they 
had done this. “Mr Justice Coleridge, Mr. Justice Erle, and 
Mr. Justice Crompton expressed themselves to the same effect.” 
We congratulate Mr. Nunneley on his nobly-earned success. 

Such are the changes wrought by time in the destinies of people 
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who will not pay church-rates! It is inconvenient to undergo a 
distraint,—vexatious to see one’s bacon and cheese carried off, 
—exasperating to be deprived of one’s sugar and candles ; but it is 
not so bad as having to throw the corpse of one’s best friend into 
a pit, or being unable to get married, or being shunned as an out- 
cast from God and man. The Quakers, who have undergone the 
chief part of the modern persecution, seem to take it very 
serenely ; and some have even their own jokes about it. We have 
heard of one whose old brown cob was seized for church-rates, 
and who saw, on getting up next morning, that his faithful steed 
had trotted back to his stable. We have heard of some jesting 
about the convenience of getting plate cleaned,—the fact being 
that the old silver teapot is seized once a year for church-rate, 
and appears again in a few days, in a highly creditable state of 
burnish. A ham left opportunely on a kitchen dresser will often 
content the avenger of law and gospel. He had rather see silver 
spoons lying about, or some article which he could put in his 
pocket ; whereas the desire on the other side is to compel him to 
take the most bulky and conspicuous furniture, to rouse the 
attention of the neighbours. ‘This was certainly effected in the 
Market Harborough case. The forty-nine brushes could not be 
stowed away in any pocket; nor would less than a cart convey 
the twelve cheeses, and the bacon and sugar,—to say nothing of 
12 Ibs. of candles. One's curiosity is aroused to know what Mrs. 
J. Jarman’s amount of rate was, as Mr. Nunneley’s was only 
1l. 16s., and the costs seven and sixpence; but the incquality 
of the impost is one of its vexations. On the very spot 
where ignorant gentry are erroneously complaining that the 
recusants will not pay a charge which was calculated in the cost 
price of their property, they may see a shopkeeper charged 4s. for 
church-rate while his buxom neighbour, the widow who keeps the 
‘Queen's Head,” is subject to a levy of 41. Itis nota tax on 
property at all, but. a personal charge; and hence much of the 
existing recusancy. Many a churchman as well as dissenter 
would now rather refuse than pay; a fact which points to penal- 
ties somewhat milder than those of excommunication and interdict. 

It is generally supposed that the modern phase of the church- 
rate question arose with the Braintree case, in 1834; but the 
Bocking dissenters referred, in their earliest proceedings (August 
24th, 1834), to public meetings, suits in the ecclesiastical courts, 
and voluntary rates in the place of compulsory levies, which show 
that there was a good deal of agitation abroad when the rate- 
payers of Bocking entered upon the noble struggle which issued in 
their victory in 1853. As this case is always now regarded as 
typical of the whole conflict, as every issue was tried in the course 
of it, and as it obtained the great legal declaration which can 
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never again be questioned, “That a rate must be made bya 
majority, and that no other rate is valid ;’ it must be considered 
to constitute a new period in the history of church-rates. 

The parish church of Bocking needed repair in 1834. 
Dissenters abound in Bocking, and they resented a compulsory 
levy of money to repair a church which they never used, though 
many of them would have cheerfully contributed towards the 
object in a voluntary way. They issued an address to the rate- 
payers, declaratory of the state of the law, and of the principle 
and feelings of the Dissenters in regard to the tax. 


“There is not, nor ever has been,’ says the Address, “either 
statute or common law in this country whereby the church-tax could 
be enforced upon any parish, by authority of the civil magistrate, 
unless at least a majority of parishioners in vestry had concurred in it. 
The spiritual courts have, indeed, in times past, assumed the power of 
compelling a majority to concur in church-rate, by excommunication 
and the imposition of penances; but Dissenters owe no allegiance to 
Church of England law, and all attempt to bring them under its power 
by its spiritual censures is now wholly abandoned, as alike unjust and 
impracticable. The law of the land then, as it now stands, expressly 
gives to a majority the right to say whether they will have church- 
rate or not.” —Braintree Case, p. 36. 


Their own case was thus stated :— 


“Various denominations of Dissenters having separated from the 
Church of England, as that Church had separated herself from the 
Church of Rome, and having their own chapels to build, and their own 
pastors to support, and their own services to sustain, are now through- 
out all the land declaring the injustice of being any longer rated to 
support the services of a Church from which they have conscientiously 
differed and departed. 

“Surely Dissenters might appeal confidently to the justice and 
liberality of their Christian brethren of the Church, and say to them, 
‘You have your churches built by the nation; and you have arch- 
bishops and bishops, cathedral deans and prebendaries, &c., endowed 
with vast wealth ; and you have tithe; and is not all this enough, and 
will you—can you—come to us to pay for sweeping your pews, and 
washing your priests’ vestments, and even for the sacramental bread 
and wine for your communion services?’ Eminent men belonging to 
the Church of England have not scrupled to declare through the press 
and from the pulpit the grievous injustice of calling upon Dissenters 
to pay church-rate, and have seemed to think the Church dishonoured 
by such a practice; and the Dissenters of Bocking now earnestly appeal 
to their neighbours of the Church to adopt these sentiments, and to 
have the generosity to go to the vestry-meeting to vote with the Dis- 
senters against the imposition of church-rate upon them—or at least 
ae _ go to that meeting to vote in favour of it.”—Braintree Case, 
p: 36. 
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Their appeal to their Nonconformist neighbours was this :— 


“ Dissenters! after all, our chief concern is with ourselves; whatever 
course of conduct our Christian brethren of the Establishment may 
think it right to pursue on this occasion, our own path is plain before 
us. The law declares the majority of a vestry-meeting shall decide the 
question, and let us thus far vindicate the law as it now stands by freely 
exercising the just rights that law secures to us. Our religious prin- 
ciples, as Dissenters, are violated by this tax ; our own pastors, wholly 
dependent as they are upon the support we can afford to give to our 
own religious worship, are wronged by it; our equal rights as citizens 
are infringed by it, for by it all are taxed, and one sect only receives 
the benefit; let us then come forward as men contending for sacred 
principles, and with one accord bear the fearless, united, and effectual 
testimony of our votes against it.”—Braintree Case, p. 36. 


The majority voted against the rate: the fact was denied: 
scrutineers were appointed on each side ; and their reports differed 
widely—one pair reporting a majority of seven for the rate, and 
the other a majority of thirty against it,—the discrepancy arising 
from different views of the title to vote conferred by certain poor- 
rate payments. The majority was finally admitted to be against 
the rate. Two years later the same stir was made in the neigh- 
bouring parish of Braintree,—the agitation being begun, not by 
the Dissenters, but the churchwarden, on the eve of a discussion 
of the whole subject in parliament. The reverend chairman exerted 
himself so vigorously (though unsuccessfully) to prevent the 
meeting being adjourned to the church, and to exclude reporters, 
that the spokesman of the Dissenters was obliged, in the first 
place, to instruct those present in the legal powers of the chair- 
man of the vestry,—whose function was to keep order, and to 
ascertain the sense of the meeting, and not, under any pretence 
whatever, to overrule, evade, or control the decisions of an 
assembly in which all were, as ratepayers, on a ground of perfect 
equality. These matters seem very elementary at the date of 
twenty-two years ago; but any of our readers who have witnessed 
parish vestry-meetings within the last year may be aware that it 
may be still as necessary as ever to instruct parish functionaries 
in the rudiments of their duties. There are too many incumbents 
and curates who cannot receive the idea of dissenters being as 
good as other people in vestry; and too many churchwardens 
who depend for inspiration wholly on the clergyman or the 
justices,—not presuming to have an idea of their own in regard 
to their proper business. 

On this second occasion, the majority against the rate was 
admitted at once: but, on the next Sunday, notice was given in 
church that an eighteenpenny rate had been made in vestry, and 
allowed. ‘The public were immediately informed, by an address 
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from Mr. Courtauld, the devoted leader in the recusants’ cause, 
that the rate was essentially illegal, and that its payment could 
not, therefore, be enforced. The course which has now become 
familiar (except to country justices), in order to deal with such 
illicit demands, was pointed out to all householders, of any sect, 
who should choose to repel the exaction. Their legal course was 
that which Mr. Nunneley now, and the Ambleside Nonconformists 
recently, and the Pontefract recusants last autumn, pursued ; and 
the only wonder is that any magistrates remain ignorant of a 
process so common, and commit themselves to illegalities so gross 
as have been perpetrated in a dozen cases within as many 
months. 

The ratepayers were advised that they might refuse to pay the 
rate. If summoned before the magistrates, they must appear, 
and ought to be accompanied by a legal adviser, who would keep 
them right as to the forms to be observed. They must then 
simply declare that they object to the rate as illegal; and this 
declaration ousts the jurisdiction of the magistrates, who have no 
authority to decide on the question of the validity of the rate,— 
that being a question for the ecclesiastical courts alone. The 
magistrates can henceforth do no more; and if they proceed to 
issue an order for payment, to be followed by a distress-warrant, 
they must abide the consequences of transgressing their jurisdic- 
tion. If further attempts were made to obtain the rate, it must 
be by the churchwarden bringing a suit in the ecclesiastical 
courts,—which would be too costly a proceeding to be advyen- 
tured in the case of a rate known to be illegal from its origin. 
Funds were promised by the leading dissenters to support recu- 
sants, if the churchwarden should prove obstinate. So many 
refused to pay his claim, however, that the rate was abandoned, 
and the money was returned to those who had paid. 

What the excitement had risen to by this time we see by 
a recommendation of exclusive dealing, to be found in the 
“ Quarterly Review’* of that time ;—an incitement conveyed in 
the form of a solicitous inquiry of “ dissenting tradesmen” about 
the state of their books, after refusing a rate to the church. 
Meantime, the old church at Braintree was falling into a very 
sad state; for the churchwarden would do nothing but through 
the rate which he could not obtain. At a remarkable meeting 
in the next June, where the ex-oficio chairman was replaced by 
a chosen chairman, as often as he refused to put to the meeting 
any motion which displeased him, a poll was taken both by open 
voting and by the ballot (the alarm of exclusive dealing having 
spread by this time). In both cases, the numbers were 70 for 





* “Quarterly Review,” vol. lvii. p. 371. 
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the rate, and 209 against it. The churchwarden, nevertheless, 
imposed a rate of 3s. in the pound; and a refusal to pay it 
carried the case up to the ecclesiastical courts. On this becom- 
ing known, vestry meetings assumed a new tone throughout the 
country: funds were contributed; and the newspapers took up 
the question as involving vital principles of religious liberty. 

In neighbouring parishes a monition of the Bishop of London 
was pleaded, after his lordship had gone down to see the con- 
dition of the edifice; but the obvious reply was, that the epis- 
copal monition could only be to repair the church, and not to 
levy a compulsory rate for the purpose. Several hundred pounds 
had in fact been readily contributed, in a voluntary way, for 
special repairs; the dissenters of Halsted subscribing liberally 
while the contribution was declared to be in lieu of church-rates. 
As soon as a rate was again proposed, in defiance of good faith, the 
dissenters’ pockets were buttoned up again; and the last state of 
the parish was worse than the first. The agitation was renewed 
by the church party ; and it required more meetings, and increas- 
ing majorities against the rate to obtain any respite,—those ma- 
jorities being regularly produced, in spite of the most stringent 
influence exerted by the pro-rate party over the poorer and more 
dependent ratepayers. 

Meantime the Whig ministry had brought in their measure 
for the extinction of church-rates—a measure which was presently 
found to be no such boon as the church required, though suffi- 
ciently reasonable in regard to the Dissenters. Mr. Spring Rice, 
now Lord Monteagle, proposed to place church lands under 
management which should increase their productiveness, and to 
apply the fresh income to the maintenance of the churches in the 
first place, and then to the purposes of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
mission. The Church would not hear of it. Though informed 
that no rate had been levied in Sheffield since 1818, nor in Man- 
chester for four years, and that the levy was refused in new 
quarters every day, the oppunents of the Government measure 
held to their point—that they would have the increased income 
from the lands, and the Dissenters’ money too. This was decided 
by fifteen bishops assembled at Lambeth, and promulgated in the 
Lords in such good time that the ministerial measure obtained a 
majority of only five in the House of Commons. The bill, put 
forth as the leading Government measure of the session of 1837, 
was dropped. 

“The Braintree Case,” meantime, was slowly passing from 
court to court; and it was not till February, 1841, that its first 
phase was decided. The judgment, delivered in the Court of 
Exchequer Chamber, was against the churchwarden, whose ez- 
officio rate, set up against the vote of the majority, was dis- 
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allowed. The churchwarden did not appeal, but abandoned the 
rate ; and the parishioners supposed the matter was settled. But 
it was hard to give up after such a contest; and Chief Justice 
Tindal had dropped a hint which it might be worth while to fol- 
low up. He had said that though an ew-officio rate was good 
for nothing against a vote of the majority, a vote of the minority 
might perhaps be sustained ; and this issue it was at once deter- 
mined to try. 

This was the most serious point of the whole struggle for the 
Dissenters; for they entered upon it in the full knowledge that 
the existing law enabled the ecclesiastical authorities to imprison 
Dissenters for an unlimited time, if they thought proper to use 
that method of inducing them to vote with the minority. Unde- 
terred by such a liability, they refused a shilling rate in May, 
1841, and thereby brought down on the parishioners of Brain- 
tree a citation and monition from the Bishop of London, to 
assemble in vestry at eleven o'clock, a.M., on the 15th of July, 
1841, “then and there to make a rate, under pain of the law and 
contempt thereof.” The country at large had its attention fixed 
on that meeting; and out of it arose the proceedings which have 
secured the country from all other church-rates but such as are 
voted by a majority in vestry. 

The majority refused the rate absolutely ; and the churchwar- 
dens made a rate, nevertheless, in declared obedience to the 
bishop's monition; and the vicar, churchwardens, and some 
parishioners signed it. It was a grave crisis; for not only did 
many years of litigation ensue, but when at length, in 1853, it 
became apparent that in the last appeal—that to the House of 
Lords—the rights of the majority would be sustained, it was 
openly avowed that the church party intended to proceed penally 
against the objectors to a rate :—that is, they might imprison for 
life any parishioners who disobeyed the monition of the diocesan 
court to make a rate. ‘This was a season of great anxiety. The 
cause lingered on, being postponed in the Lords, from time to 
time ; and it was difficult for the Dissenters, although nearly sure 
of their victory, to decide whether to endeavour to hasten or retard 
the decision: for it might consign to a gaol, and other penalties, 
their revered and beloved leader, Mr. Courtauld, and several coad- 
jutors worthy of their place by his side. It was now nineteen years 
since the struggle began at Bocking; much strength of body, 
peace of mind, and store of money had been lavished on the 
cause: and it would have been a dismal ending if victory should 
consign to persecution and endless imprisonment the very men 
who were proved to have had the law on their side, from first to 
last. The greyhaired Protestants of the cause did not shrink. 
They declared that they would endure anything rather than sur- 
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render a principle, knowing that all over the kingdom parishes 
| were shaping their course by that of the Braintree majority, and 
that the decision of the Braintree case must be the starting-point 
i | of a new action on behalf of religious liberty. In that year, 
1853, the Lords at length passed the pregnant decision, “that a 
rate must be made by the majority; and that no other rate is 
valid.” By this decision the state of the law was rendered not 
only clear, but indisputable ; the pretence of church-rate being a 
charge upon the land was swept away; the impost stood forth in 
its true character of a personal tax—once unexceptionable, but 
Ht | long ago become oppressive through change of circumstances— 
and the ground was cleared for efforts to get rid of the impost 
‘a altogether, such as the measures which have been since brought 
Hh | forward in Parliament, obtaining larger and larger majorities in 

i | the House of Commons. 
| We have dwelt thus long on the stories of Bocking, Brain- 
| tree, and Halsted, because they cannot be yet duly understood 
by men who profess to be tired of hearing of church-rate martyrs. 
While members of Parliament, and even statesmen, are still 
found who propose mere “‘chop and change,” to get rid of the 
ii | name of church-rates, while asking for the thing under a new 
Ht | term, the Braintree case is not sufficiently well known. While 
magistrates in town or country take on themselves to decide as 
to the validity of a rate, and enforce payment in defiance of law, 
the Braintree case has not been sufficiently studied. We may 
add, that while there are any parishioners anywhere, of any reli- 
i gious denomination, who object to a compulsory payment from 
i} all for the church of a part, or who would have religious affairs 
conducted in a spirit of fairness and of peace, who do not rejoice 
| in the honours which have been decreed to Mr. Courtauld by a 
| large public, where Churchmen mingle with Dissenters, the 
Braintree case has not been studied enough. We commend it to 

our readers accordingly. 
| Others, meanwhile, had been fighting the same battle in many 
parts of the same great field. Not only were “the Friends” 
always protesting and enduring, as throughout the whole life of 
| Quakerism, but the refusals were multiplying, and the rate was 
diminishing more and more rapidly. We are told now that the 
i amount required, from all England and Wales, is only 150,0001. 
| a-year; and the “ Liberation Society” declared, in the winter, 
| that in the course of a very short time 50,0001. had been refused 

q within their cognizance. 
| The experience of the Quakers, up to seven years ago, is con- 
cisely given in Mr. Hodgkin’s evidence, in regard both to 
escape and penalties. When the Friends are making out the 
i statistical returns of their sect, they find occasional “ chasms’— 
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absence of news of “sufferings” from towns or districts; and 
the cause being inquired into, it is found that church-rates have 
not been demanded. 

“ When we know that there are members of our Society in towns 
such as Newcastle, and Wakefield, and Huddersfield, from which 
towns we have had no returns of distraints for church-rates, we have 
thought it right to institute an inquiry into the circumstances. I 
will just mention, in reference to a few of the towns which present no 
returns, that in Newcastle, Plymouth, Wakefield, Leeds, and Halifax, 
there has been no rate at all; in Leeds and Halifax there has been a 
voluntary subscription. In Leicester, all the parishes but one refused 
a rate; that one granted a rate until last year; it was then out-voted, 
and they had since attempted, but abandoned, the minority rate.” 

* * * * * 

“In Reading, one parish out of three refused a rate. In Dover it 
was merely that there was an interval without a distraint for the rate. 
In Northampton, three out of four parishes refused a rate. At Hud- 
dersfield there has been no rate for more than thirty years. In North 
Shields there was a rate, but no distraint. At Liverpool there was a 
rate, but there seems to have been an appreciation of the religious 
views of our Society, and therefore they very considerately did not 
enforce any distraint. At Bradford the rate was refused ; a minority 
rate has since been enforced. In Brighton the same course has been 
pursued, but the minority rate is in litigation in the Ecclesiastical 
Court, At Sheffield the rate was refused. At Carlisle it was refused 
ten years ago, and subsequently collected by subscription. At Stock- 
port there has been no rate for twenty-five years, under rather par- 
ticular circumstances, I believe. At Macclesfield there was a rate, 
but at Nottingham three out of four parishes refused a rate. The 
following is an extract from a letter received from that town :—‘In 
the largest parish (Mary’s) in this town, rates have been refused for 
nearly, if not fully, twenty years. In one of the two others (Peter’s), 
a rate has been agreed to for putting the graveyard wall in good repair, 
and I think recently a rate has been granted to repair the building; a 
subscription was proposed. In the other parish (Nicholas) rates have 
been refused during a long period. This mode of compelling the 
Episcopalians to meet their own expenses has greatly added to their 
zeal and efficiency as a religious association.” ” 

* * * * * 

“In Birmingham, also, and in Rochdale and Middlesborough, the 
rate has been refused. In Warrington there is a small rate, not en- 
forced against Quakers, the general feeling of the town being that, as 
they support their own poor, they ought not to be required to pay 
church-rates.’”’— (Hodgkin’s Evidence, &c., pp. 32, 33.) 

If this is the way the tax was prospering seven years ago, in 
the places where Quakers most abound,—their whole number 
being, at the last census, “ under 20,000,’—it seems in about as 
hopeless a condition as ever any poor impost was. The propor- 
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tion of refusals to pay, which brought on an actual distraint, is 
large in a body of 20,000 persons (including women and chil- 
dren), so many of whom were exempt from the demand. In the 
five preceding years distraints had taken place in 1661 cases:— 
that is, on an average, property was annually seized in 3382 
houses inhabited by Quakers in England and Wales, exclusive 
of the towns mentioned above in which they were let alone. 
The public really ought to know how much they owe to the 
members of a small sect who have so quietly borne so heavy a 
share of the penalties of resistance. Mr. Hodgkin says :— 

“Tn the parish in which I myself reside, Tottenham, in Middlesex, 
in the year 1840, there were twenty-seven distraints upon the members 
of our religious society for church-rates alone; and the mere fees upon 
a most simple and unexpensive process as it ought to have been, 
amounted to 23/.4s. The distraints are made where a number are 
residing together, with comparatively very little expense and trouble ; 
and if there were any disposition on the part of the magistrates to cut 
down the expenses, further relief might be afforded. In the year 1841 
there were fifty-seven distraints, and the mere expenses (I am not now 
speaking of the loss of property, which was very much greater, of 
course, on account of the depreciation of the goods that were sold) 
were 39/. 2s. 6d. 

“3028. Sir D. Dundas—You mean the costs? The mere costs. 

“3029. Chairman—lIs it felt to be avery great mortification by 
members of your community to be treated as criminal offenders? I 
think that in many instances the religious grounds of our procedure 
are so appreciated by considerate persons, that we do not lose caste 
on account of it. At the same time there is a considerable morti- 
fication, more especially to those who are moving in a certain class 
in society, with regard both to their neighbours and their dependents, 

“3030. Have you any example which you can give the Committee 
of that? An instance occurred very lately under my own observation 
of a young man, a respectable professional man, who was just setting 
out in life, forming a good connexion; he required a house for resi- 
dence, and in taking it he mentioned to the agent of the nobleman 
who let it to him that he should not be able to pay the rate, but that 
the law would take its course as usual. He is at present under serious 
apprehension, whilst he is performing the duties of a good tenant, of 
being evicted by the nobleman on the simple ground that he cannot 
think of having a house of that description disgraced.’’—Evidence, &., 
pp. 34, 35. 

It requires the evidence of parliamentary returns to compel us 
to believe that the entire tax yielded only 300,0001. twenty years 
ago, before the falling off caused by extensive resistance ; and 
that of this amount little more than 200,000/. was required for 
the repair of churches. Now that the levy is reduced to 150,0001., 
every honourable Churchman, clerical or lay, must desire that 
such a pittance should be provided by other means than seizing 
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honest people’s goods, and selling them in public market. Such 
stories look ugly when we light upon them unawares, and espe- 
cially in foreign newspapers. The following, taken from the 
Gateshead Observer, we met with in an American journal the 
other day. Let us hope its transatlantic readers will take it for a 
canard :— 

“Tie ‘ Mitcu Cow’ or tHE Cuurcu.—The Rev. Clement Moody, 
Vicar of Newcastle, seized a milch cow belonging to Jonathan Priest- 
man, Esq., of Benwell Hall, a member of the Society of Friends, on 
Tuesday last, for non-payment of rent-charge in lieu of tithes, amounting 
to 8/. 13s. 5d. The animal will be sold, we believe, on Monday next, 
in the yard of the Half-Moon Inn, Neweastle. We know nothing of 
the merits of the case. The exaction may be ‘in the bond;’ but it is 
melancholy work to have the Episcopal Church drawing enforced sus- 
tenance from a Quaker’s milch cow.” 

The opposition seems to spread rapidly at present, judging by 
the majorities in the House of Commons in favour of the total abo- 
lition of the impost, and by the narratives of church-rate contests 
which appear in the newspapers. From being in a minority of 48 
no long time since, the cause speedily obtained 91 votes, or a majo- 
rity of 43 ; which had become in February last 53, in May 74, and 
on the 8th of June 63, after an anxious pro-rate muster. 

As to the tales of resistance, they are too numerous to be done 
justice to here. The cases of three respected citizens, summoned 
before the magistrates at Pontefract last November, fixed atten- 
tion in an unusual degree, from the clearness with which the 
extent of the justices’ jurisdiction was set forth and admitted. 
The magistrates did not commit themselves like those of Market 
Harborough, but declared the case at an end, as far as they were 
concerned with it. Things took the same course in various parts 
of the kingdom during the winter. In March there was a great 
stir at Taunton, where, since 1852, there has been an apprehen- 
sion that the fine old church tower would fall, if repairs were 
delayed. The Dissenters of Taunton seem to be willing to sub- 
scribe towards the object, if they are allowed to do it ina way 
which shall not form a precedent for demands which they con- 
sider objectionable: but the churchwardens gave out, at a certain 
point of the collection, that not a shilling more was to be got 
from church members, and measures were taken for laying a rate, 
which had the immediate effect of buttoning up all pockets. The 
rate was refused, and a subscription raised instead, for the defence 
of the recusants, in case of legal proceedings. In April there 
was a decided stand made at Truro, and also at Charlbury; and 
Manchester was thrown into great excitement by an attempted 
recurrence to a compulsory rate, after a long course of years, 
during which the plan of voluntary contribution had answered 
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perfectly well. Manchester people are not the most likely to go to 
sleep while the yoke is slipped over their necks; and they roused 
themselves immediately with such vigour, as to remind observers of 
what was said on oath before the Parliamentary Committee in 1854 
—that “ at Birmingham they could no more collect a church-rate 
than pay off the National Debt.” Next came the case of a parish in 
York, where the total amount required was 161. 8s. The rate was 
refused by a large majority, who must have had the principle in 
view, though Lord Derby and other legislators ventured to say 
publicly, about the same time, that refusal of church-rate was an 
affair of party politics or of the pocket. At Alton matters took 
a different turn. A rate of fourpence in the pound was contested, 
but voted for by a small majority; the success being lost, if the 
minority chose to press it, by an illegal act on the part of the 
chairman, who refused to receive a protest against the rate on the 
ground of illegality ; such a refusal being itself an illegality which 
vitiates the whole proceedings. It is sometimes said that the diffi- 
culties in the way of laying a legal church-rate are so great, that 
a committee of lawyers is scarcely competent to the task ; but, nu- 
merous as are the blots which may be hit by opponents who under- 
stand the law, they are outnumbered by the advantages yielded by 
the clerical and magisterial chairmen, who have a fancy for taking 
their own way in that position. Honourable exceptions occur, 
and in no small number; but the commoner spectacle is of a 
chairman who silences one speaker, will not hear another, will 
receive no notices, will look at no papers, will not admit cot- 
tagers or other humble voters, will not allow anything he dislikes 
to be set down in the minutes, will not let the items of expendi- 
ture be specified, and so on,—taking no warning that by every 
such breach of his special duty he invalidates the entire proceed- 
ings of the meeting. If, in addition, he and his coadjutors go 
about telling the people that church-rates are a charge upon the 
land ; that church-rates are authorized by Scripture; and that all 
who refuse them are subject to punishment by law: if they lock 
the gate of the churchyard during the week, so that the notice of 
a vestry-meeting may pass unnoticed by Dissenters; if they im- 
pute corrupt motives, like Lord Derby, or point jests at Non- 
conformists who are acting from conscience, like the quizzers of 
church-rate martyrs, they will probably become instructed in the 
Jaw at their own cost, and witness the repeal of the impost through 
the spirit which they have themselves roused. 

To return to recent cases ;—none can be more interesting than 
the Keswick case, as related in the Penrith Chronicle of May 
11th: but we have yet to learn the issue. When the Vale of 
Keswick was thinly settled, the old Crosthwaite church supplied 
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the needs of a parish of extraordinary extent. As the population 
grew, and was concentrated in particular spots, one portion of 
the vale after another was erected into a separate parish; the 
town itself finally, with its populous environs, being constituted 
the parish of St. John, in connexion with the pretty church, 
well known to lake tourists, which stands, with its parsonage 
and schoolhouses, at the head of Derwentwater. The whole 
group of edifices was the gift of the late Mr. Marshall of Hal- 
steads, and all have been sustained in full activity by voluntary 
contributions, from their opening to this day. Yet the Cros- 
thwaite vestry has persisted in laying church-rates throughout the 
vale, including the town, as if no other church existed, and in 
defiance of the judgment of the chancellor of the diocese, that 
such a demand is illegal. The parishioners of St. John’s sub- 
mitted too long to the exaction: but last year the richer rate- 
payers, considering their poorer neighbours, gave notice that they 
would pay no more church-rates to Crosthwaite vestry. Ona 
rate being laid, this spring, they took measures to inform the 
town of the nature of the case, and the rights of ratepayers. A 
compulsory levy is threatened in return; and notice is given that 
no recusant will be allowed to hold a seat in Crosthwaite 
church ; and that any such person entering a private pew will 
be turned out. To this pass has church-lucre brought the pro- 
fessors of the Gospel in Keswick in the year of their Lord 1858. 
The case is of value and special interest as counteracting the 
popular notion that church-rates are a Dissenters’ question only. 
There have throughout been clergymen and whole flocks of their 
followers who have reprobated and deplored the method of sus- 
taining the churches by a compulsory tax, as heartily as any 
Quaker or free-thinker in the land; and now the townspeople of 
Keswick appear on the same side. The world, inside and outside 
the church, will be eager to know how the struggle ends. 

In the same district, a conflict in which the ‘‘ Friends” were 
largely interested has terminated favourably for them. Quakers 
abound in Kendal, and within some distance of it; and those of 
Ambleside have fought a good and successful fight,—after the 
peaceable method of their sect. Soon after the Pontefract cases 
came into notice, Mr. John Crosfield of Ambleside, a member of 
the well-known firm of Liverpool merchants of that name, 
refused to pay church-rate, and was summoned to appear before 
the magistrates in petty sessions to answer for his conduct. He 
appeared accordingly, and frankly placed in the magistrates’ 
hands a letter of legal advice, on which he was acting, and deli- 
vered in a notice that he entertained an objection to the legality 
of the rate ; and that, as the jurisdiction of the magistrates was 
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thus ousted, he should bring an action in the proper court if they 
proceeded against him any further. The magistrates adjourned 
the case for a fortnight, and then dropped it. Nothing, however, 
was further from their intention than giving up the point. There 
was no knowledge in the neighbourhood of the history or the 
principle of such opposition. Common-place persons observed as 
a matter of course,—‘‘ Oh! he must pay his rates; and the 
magistrates and clergy led the way in treating the case as one of 
grudging money, or of refusing to pay butcher and baker. No 
time was lost in laying another rate, and a large one; and no 
time was lost in preparing to resist it. Many Quakers were 
concerned in it, and one wealthy “ Friend,” who had not been 
| asked for church-rate for twenty years, was now called upon. 
| Others, both Churehpeople and Nonconformists, felt bound to 
HI | support the “Friends,” while agreeing in opinion with them 
against the tax. The church was new, and ought not to need 
repairs for many years: but the rate was swollen by charges for 
| two churches in the vicinity,—those items being set down in the 
vestry-book as subject to approval by counsel before the money 
should be applied. Great pains were taken to make everything 
legal: but the efforts did not succeed. The forms of the meet- 
ing, and of the entry, and of the notices were an improvement 
upon those of former occasions ; but the legal testimony to the 
| invalidity of the rate would have been strong enough to bring the 
i proceedings to an end, if another point had not soon arisen. 
Various objectionable items were provided for and legalized by 
the vote of a majority in vestry which would have been dis- 
allowed if the parishioners had been up to their business,—as the 
| salary of the organist and his assistant, more bells than the “ one 
bell” permitted by the law, and several other matters ; and there 
1 were items which the recusants were informed could not by any 
| 

| 




















means be rendered legal. So the recusants took their part, and 
refused to pay. 

Then followed the incidents common in such struggles. The 
churchwardens were themselves sent round, with their books 
all in order to those who were likely to refuse. The church- 
wardens delivered their message, — that summonses would 
be issued to recusants; and it was not unnatural if one 
| or both gave way to sighs and lamentation that he was ever 
| made churchwarden, and to anxiety lest it should be sup- 
posed to be his doing that Quakers and ladies were threat- 


Hi ened. Here, a wife, frightened into audacity, disobeyed conjugal 

orders, and slipped out to pay the rate as soon as her husband's 
back was turned; and there, a pious old soul, troubled by 
doubts, opened her Bible, and found (we are sorry we cannot 
| give chapter and verse) that Christians are enjoined to pay 
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church-rates. One saucy fellow asked whether he was to pay 
for washing the incumbent’s shirt, as he saw the washing of the 
surplice was charged; and another complained of paying for an 
organ which deafened him. When a rate-payer consulted the 
vestry-book, as he had a right to do, he found the leaf containing 
the signatures, and some other parts of the minute, cut out of 
the book, and pinned in, with some folds which seemed to show 
that it had been on its travels. Here was some tampering with 
the minute-book, complicating the case. To the small incidents 
created by the stir, there seemed to be no end. The summonses 
were issued; the ladies appeared by their legal advisers; and 
Mr. Crosfield had his solicitor, while personally present. The 
court was crowded ; and three magistrates were on the bench. 

The first case called on was not a Quaker one, but that of 
Mrs. Harriet Martineau, which must be determined by other 
enactments than those made for Quakers. The business in hand 
was to make declaration that a bond fide objection was enter- 
tained to the legality of the rate; such declaration placing the 
affair in the hands of the churchwarden, who must carry the suit 
into the ecclesiastical court, if he meant to press it at all. On the 
opening of the case, one of the magistrates volunteered the 
observation that the bench entertained no doubt of the bona fides 
of the objection: yet, when a specimen of the objections had 
been adduced (the obligation to which is doubtful) the same 
magistrate decided, with one other, that the objections were not 
bond fide, (assuming that the rate was valid, which it was not in 
the magistrates’ province to decide,) whereas, the third justice 
dissented from the judgment, and declined to proceed to making 
an order for payment. He incurred almost as much wrath as the 
Dissenters for publicly declaring his conclusions: but he could 
not be expected to subject himself to the consequences of trans- 
gressing his jurisdiction because others made such a venture. 

The Quaker cases followed suit: and probably many supposed 
the matter settled, as newspaper reports usually do at this stage. A 
clergyman present—an incumbent of a neighbouring living—pro- 
bably supposed the Dissenters done for, as he needlessly addressed 
a Quaker gentleman with “I shall not say ‘good morning’ to 
you.” ‘The serene and lively “ Friend” replying, “Civility does 
not cost much,” he was told, “No; for then you would not give 
us so much of it.” Such is the Christian love and courtesy bred 
of church-rates ! 

The orders were issued, and a distress-warrant therein threat- 
ened, if the rate (six shillings and threepence in some cases) and 
the costs (six shillings more) were not paid in ten days. They 
were not paid ; but the opinion of counsel was obtained by some 
of the recusants,—all the legal opinions coinciding as to the 
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magistrates having transgressed their jurisdiction, and the rate 
being open to objection in various ways. ‘The affair was much 
talked of; disapprobation and dislike of the impost were more 
openly expressed ; and stories were told in all quarters of former 
seizures of Quaker coffee-pots from the dresser,—and of hams 
from the ceiling, and stock from the shop, and horses from the 
stable, and cows from the meadow. Every one was on the 
watch, as the incumbent said the rate would be enforced, and 
menacing speeches were put into the mouth of the magistrates’ 
clerk. One of the recusants sent to the justices the solicitor's 
letter which contained the opinion of counsel; and it was pro- 
bably this which caused the first petty sessions day to pass over 
without any issue of distress-warrants, and then a second and a 
third; after which it became evident that the magistrates and 
churchwardens had dropped the case. ‘The next occasion will, no 
doubt, find the people better prepared to know their own minds, 
and do what they think proper. 

But what a state of things this is for legislators to propose to 
prolong out of attachment to the church! It cannot be pro- 
longed, however, as ministers in the Lords, and large majorities in 
the Commons now testify. In the debate on the Oaths Bill, on 
the Ist of June, ministers manifested their expectation of being 
obliged to yield up church-rates ; and the third reading of Sir J. 
Trelawny’s bill in the Commons on the 8th of June, left no doubt 
about it in the minds of any party. Meantime, what is the best 
thing todo? ‘The choicest authority perhaps is the Society for 
the Liberation of Religion from State Patronage and Control,— 
an association of a highly practical character, which has, in the 
fourteen years of its existence, effected some excellent reforms, 
and prepared the way for many more. A society which has ob- 
tained the withdrawal of the English Regiwm Donum, and extin- 
guished Ministers’ Money, and organized a parliamentary resist- 
ance to all endowments of sects in Ireland, and opened Oxford 
University to Dissenters, and enabled them to take academical 
degrees at Cambridge, and procured improvements in the burial 
laws, may well be trusted as guides in the church-rate question. 
Their advice is,—to apply to their office in Serjeant’s Inn, for 
counsel and aid (gratuitous) in impugning and resisting a church- 
rate. They have issued the useful little manuals named in our 
heading, by means of which any ratepayer may learn how to 
proceed, and may perceive that it is scarcely possible to lay and 
levy a rate where the parishioners think proper to use the exist- 
ing law for resisting it. Such resistance is now a social duty: 
and it is a policy which must obtain speedy success. The rate- 
payers should endeavour to obtain a majority in vestry against 
the rate, as the shortest method. They should endeavour to 
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confine any rate which they cannot prevent to proper legal 
objects,—the repair of the church (except the chancel), the 
fencing and decent order of the churchyard, one bell, sacramental 
bread and wine, books for the pulpit, washing the priest's 
surplice, and sweeping the church. It is only by consent of a 
majority in vestry that payments for ornaments and comforts,— 
the organist’s salary, a peal of bells, carpets and cushions, a 
warming apparatus, &c., can be legalized; and there are objects 
which can by no means be made legal, though poor ratepayers 
are charged with them every day—such as visitation feasts, 
churchwardens’ dinners, making a road, or augmenting clerical 
salaries, Let an eye be kept on all these items ; and also on the 
minute-book, whether the entries are legal in all particulars,— 
which it appears they seldom are. Let the chairman be kept in 
order, or the rate refused if he makes any deviation from the 
legal course ; and let no recusant put up with any transgression 
of their jurisdiction by the magistrates in petty sessions, any 
more than by the minister in the chair in vestry. Due study of 
the books at the head of our article,-and especially of Prideaux’s 
“Churchwarden’s Guide,” and of the Society's tracts called 
“Practical Directions,” and “ Illegal Church-rates,” and per- 
sistent action upon their advice, and under the guidance of the 
Liberation Society, would make any future levy of church-rates 
impossible, even under the existing law. But the repeal of the 
impost itself is a better thing, and a very certain one now. By 
the method of resistance, founded on vigilance, a whole village 
was released the last week in May. No less than twenty-five 
parishioners were summoned before petty sessions at Chorley, 
and, objecting to the rate on the ground of illegality, were dis- 
missed by the magistrates, as beyond their jurisdiction, while 
adducing that allegation. Such an incident, happening weekly in 
one quarter or another, would presently introduce better methods 
of procuring the 150,000. per annum,—which is all that is 
wanted, and which every sincere Churchman will be ashamed to 
beg from, or wrangle about with Dissenters. The other method is 
to petition Parliament—to petition the Lords—till the point is 
yielded. We perceive that the strenuous efforts of the pro-rate 
party this spring had obtained by May 21st only 11,380 sig- 
natures on behalf of the impost: whereas, though the Liberation 
Society counselled the postponement of petitioning till the Bill 
should reach the Lords, the signatures spontaneously offered to 
petitions against the rate amounted, at the same date, to 17,930. 
The proper time for petitioning had arrived to the former party, 
and not to the latter; and yet the majority was as we see. 

Our statesmen cannot have attended to the matter of late, or 
Lord Derby would not have exposed his ignorance as he did to 
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the deputation in April, when he inquired whether any gentleman 
had ever thought of a method of providing a fund in the way 
which had actually been a main topic of Mr. Packe’s bill of two 
years before ; and Lord John Russell would not go on lamenting 
to the last moment that the reformers would listen to no ‘com- 
promise,—no plan of levying the same tax under another name. 
Mr. Bright was the faithful spokesman of a good many Chureh- 
men, as well as all enlightened Dissenters, when he informed 
Lord John Russell and some half-dozen authors of compromises 
that the intention of the people is to get rid of the tax alto- 
gether, as essentially intolerable. Whether the churches shall be 
kept in repair by funds obtained from church property, or by the 
voluntary contributions of those who use the edifices, is the real 
question for the church to consider. The rate is doomed ; and to 
struggle to preserve it is simply loss of prestige, and labour in 
vain. 


20244, 
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Domestic Annals of Scotland; from the Reformation to the 
Revolution. By Robert Chambers. 2 vols. Edinburgh 
and London: 1858. 


“ TJISTORY,” says the author of the work now before us, 

“has, in a great measure, confined itself to political 
transactions and personages, and usually says little of the people, 
their daily concerns, and the external accidents which imme- 
diately affect their comfort.” Regretting this cold and abstract 
character of history, and anxious to impart to his own narrative 
that nearer interest which the warmth of personal emotion and 
action alone can give, Mr. Robert Chambers has, in relating the 
domestic annals of his country during the troubled and impor- 
tant period included between the reign of Mary Stuart and the 
abdication of James II., detailed that series of occurrences which 
lies beneath the historic surface. He has endeavoured to show 
the effects of passion, superstition, and ignorance on the people 
—to describe the natural events, or the artificial arrangements 
which forwarded or arrested the national welfare—to record the 
phenomena of moral and religious life, and generally to chronicle 
“ those things which enable us to see how our forefathers thought, 
felt, and suffered, and how, on the whole, ordinary life looked in 
those days.”. This is assuredly a very noble literary enterprise, 
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and Mr. Chambers’ zealous and laborious efforts to realize it 
are entitled to our sincere and grateful commendation. That 
he has not realized his historic ideal is no discredit to an author 
whose deliberate aim was only to furnish a distant approximation 
to it. The “ Annals of Scotland” are not a composition, but a 
compilation. The materials collected are not fused into one 
glowing and homogeneous whole; there is no continuous impres- 
sion, no unity of effect; none of colouring, or locality, or time. 
The national life is all splintered up, and though the “ disjecta 
membra’ of the body of the age are easily found, yet the reader 
is left to rearticulate these “ribs of death,” to give flesh and 
colour to the reintegrated skeleton, and to animate it with the 
informing breath of the synthetic intellect. If, however, we have 
no one living picture of the Scotch men and women of the 
Reformation, we have at least in these “ Annals of Scotland,” a 
series of valuable detached photographs ; if the interpreting muse 
of history be absent, we are at least not misled by that spirit of 
falsehood which exaggerates singular and exceptional incidents, 
distorts facts to satisfy prepossessions, and elevates idiosyn- 
crasies into characteristics. In these chronicles, moreover, we 
have no rhetorical extravagances. The plan adopted is to give 
the language of the original contemporary narrators, with occa- 
sional omissions and verbal alterations, and to connect the various 
political events by a brief introductory narrative preceding each 
section of the work. This Mr. Chambers has done concisely, 
faithfully, instructively. If we do not endorse all his verdicts, 
and sometimes even dissent from bis judgments entirely, as in 
the case of Lord Strafford and Mary Queen of Scots, we are at 
least assured that our annalist is no partisan whose prejudices 
would bias his conclusions. 

Our historic survey comprehends a period of about one hun- 
dred and thirty years ; a critical period for Scotland, for England, 
and indeed for Europe. For it was a period of intellectual 
revolution, a period of decay and anarchy, but also of growth 
and returning order. Catholicism had ceased to have influence 
over the minds of men. It had grown decrepit, and now 
in its old age and weakness all its faults came out. To its in- 
herent defects it added the accumulated vices of years. ‘The 
faith which had once consoled and supported men had become, 
in Scotland at least, a wicked and mischievous falsehood, pre- 
senting fictions for facts, and so perverting the intellect; pro- 
claiming indulgence for vice, and so depraving the moral 
character ; without social efficacy either for restraint of evil or 
encouragement of good. Since the life of Scotland had been 
broken on Flodden Field, and its people had turned away, with 
estranged hearts, from England, and had looked to France for 
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friendly alliance, a supposed community of interests had brought 
these two countries into intimate and personal relation. The 
present monarch was “our Sovereign Lady Mary,” the wife of 
Francis II. She had been carried in the sad and troublous sea- 
son of her childhood to France, and during her absence, her 
mother, a princess of the house of Guise, acted as regent of 
Scotland. It was then that the new faith began to attract the 
hearts and convince the minds of the Scotch nation. The sloth 
and luxury of the priests—the proved falsehood and established 
worthlessness of the old creed—the enforced ignorance and syste- 
matic demoralization which the Church regarded as necessary 
securities of its existence—the profligacy, and avarice, and dissi- 
mulation of the Catholic hierarchy, were all brought out into the 
clear, full light of day. The people, who had been kept, like 
Samson, in weakness and blindness by these clerical Philistines, 
felt some return of their old strength, and now, as the morning of 
reviving faith began to dawn, the scales fell from its eyes, and as 
with the restored strength of the Hebrew deliverer, and happier 
than he in its recovered sight and ultimate fate, it arose like him 
with a mysterious and irrepressible energy, and seized and shook 
the pillars of the edifice where it had been a show and a derision, 
and destroyed the temples and palaces of superstition, crushing 
its oppressors who feasted or ministered therein. The national 
emancipation was finally effected in August, 1560, when an 
assembly of the estates of the kingdom abolished the jurisdiction 
of the Pope, proscribed the mass, and ratified the Protestant 
Confession of Faith. “Lo, here then,” exclaims an old writer, 
“a nation born in one day: yea, moulded into one congregation, 
and sealed as a fountain with solemn oath and covenant.” 
The priests, with all their gorgeous vestments, have disappeared ; 
the name of the Pope has become a byeword, and Scotland is 
converted, as it were in a moment, from all the time-honoured 
reverences and observances of the ancient faith. For the autho- 
rity of fathers and councils, and the magnificent ceremonial of 
the medieval Church, her children have the true religion. The 
Bible speaks to them in their own mother tongue ; and, however 
little able we of a later day and ampler knowledge are to receive 
its oracles as final, yet where Catholic and Protestant alike ac- 
knowledged its inspiration, the old Reformers of Scotland had 
surely every logical justification, in the great controversy with 
their opponents, to maintain the overruling force of its decrees, 
where Bible and Church stood in mutual antagonism. The 
people of Scotland then rightly saw in the Word of God, as in- 
terpreted by the best minds among them, a higher authority than 
that of priest or church. Its inspiration was felt; its spirit 
possessed them ; it spoke for them, thought for them, put words 
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into their mouths which explained, in their view, the mysteries 
of life and death, and gave them the power to communicate their 
else incommunicable feelings to others. The chief organ of the 
Reformation in Scotland—the true representative of the earnest, 
manly, sincere belief of the time—was John Knox. The insight 
and courage of this man reacted on his age, and influenced un- 
born generations. He saw through every falsehood, however 
specious ; he braved every consequence, however appalling. His 
preaching stirred the heart of Randolph, the English ambassador, 
like the sound of trumpets; and Queen Mary, with the beautiful 
face and the “ diamond heart,” stood silent and abashed before 
him. Not less courageous nor less disinterested was Andrew 
Melville, the learned principal of the theological college of St. 
Andrew's. When the Earl of Arran asked, with threatening brow, 
“Who dared subscribe their treasonable articles?” he answered, 
“We dare, and will subscribe them, and give our lives in the 
cause.” And withal he took the pen and subscribed, calling on 
the rest, who did the same. To the Regent Morton, who angrily 
exclaimed, “‘ There will never be quietude in this country till half 
a dozen of you be hanged or banished,” he replied, “I have lived 
out of your country as well as in it. Let God be glorified, it 
will not lie in your power to hang or exile His truth.” 

Men of this heroic moyld were not wanting in Scotland in days 
when noble and peasant had to fight for their faith—days when 
Mary of Guise called in troops from France to resist the Reforming 
lords and their adherents ; and later, when during the terror of 
the anticipated invasion of the Armada, it was known that there 
was a party prepared to co-operate with the Spaniards if they had 
landed on the Scottish coast. Those were fearful days. The 
violence and insecurity of life during this period may be inferred 
from the deaths which befel so many eminent men. Stewart, 
the ex-Chancellor of Scotland, was mercilessly killed by Park- 
head ; the good Regent Moray was shot by Hamilton; Lennox, 
who succeeded him, fell by a similar fate; and Morton, who 
afterwards was advanced to the regency, suffered on the scaffold. 
With all its valour and noble love of truth, Scotland was, judged 
by every modern standard of humanity, barbarous and ignorant. 
Few persons could read or write. Scientific or literary culture 
scarcely existed. It was the universal fashion to wear arms, and 
every light occasion served to justify their use. The rich exer- 
cised great oppression on the poor, and no judicial trial was con- 
sidered fair or effective without an armed muster of the friends 
of the accused. Knox and Melville, and the Presbyterian clergy 
generally, with the faithful few in whom principle fostered the 
flame of religious feeling, which of itself speedily burns out, re- 
present the real intelligence and piety of the country. They 
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undertook the difficult task of regenerating society. To subdue 
all this heathen ferocity; to terminate the feuds which were 
transmitted from father to son with every accompaniment of 
misery and crime; to repress barbarism, bloodshed, and sen- 
suality, was the enterprise which devolved on the Assembly and 
Estates of Scotland. This was not an easy enterprise; the 
qualities required for its fulfilment were not those which in our 
quiet days are thought best to forward the work of social pro- 
gress, but rather those which indicate heroic sternness, those 
which can bear to inflict pain because their possessors have 
learned the lesson of endurance and self-discipline themselves. 
Forbearance and charity, and the wisdom that can tolerate many 
forms of truth beside its own, and even allow some admixture of 
error for sake of the good which is implicated in it, were not the 
virtues which the early Reformers and old Covenanters found pos- 
sible or availing. A new development of the nation’s life was 
gradually asserting itself; amid much deplorable fanaticism and 
unhallowed superstition the Scotch people were struggling for- 
ward in the right direction ; in the direction in which lay free- 
dom, and truth, and sincere and righteous living. In this strug- 
gle they had to contend against the power and prestige of the 
ancient church, and the old semi-feudal society. They had to 
choose between reformation by the sword, the axe, and the 
prison, and self-destruction, and what in their eyes was of far 
higher consequence, the destruction of their cause. The Pro- 
testant movement in Scotland, unlike that of England, was a 
military insurrection ; and an indispensable condition of its suc- 
cess was to fight without quarter. The new religion and the old 
met in battle-field, and men with drawn swords in their hands 
know that the only way to peace is through victory—victory on 
one side, defeat on the other. The Scotch nation fought for its 
faith and its freedom, and whatever abatements we have to make 
from the merits of the people and their leaders, however we may 
lament their bigotry and condemn their persecuting spirit, we 
cannot refuse to acknowledge the value of the services which 
they rendered. During the contest with their unhappy queen, 
during the factious opposition of the great nobles in the minority 
of her son, and the disasters brought upon the people by the ill- 
advised attempts of the First Charles to destroy a nation’s faith 
and a nation’s life, through all the solemn tragedy of the Cove- 
nanting time, through the campaign of Montrose, and the perse- 
cutions under Claverhouse, Scotland showed that her sons had in 
them the blood that martyrs shed, and the metal of which heroes 
are made. That fierce resistance of men who believed in the 
Lord and his Christ as men have never since believed ; who 
listened to the preaching of the Book which for them contained 
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all wisdom that earth could crave or heaven reveal, till under the 
open skies and amid the overhanging mountains of the land they 
felt the Divine presence, and were convinced that God was with 
his soldier saints ; won for their country the repose, the freedom, 
the prosperity which it has since enjoyed. It would have been 
better, we think, if its progress in virtue and intelligence had 
been effected by that peaceful wisdom which is from above. But 
rough work must be done in a rough way. Lightning, as 
Carlyle says, must precede the light. ‘ The light is beautifuller. 
Ah, yes! but until by lightning and other fierce labour your foul 
chaos has become a world, you cannot have any light, or the 
smallest chance for any.’* 

Yet while asserting our conviction that the people and clergy 
of Scotland were right in the main, we by no means intend to 
justify their conduct or their measures absolutely. Their zeal 
for purity of doctrine and holiness of life appears to us to have 
been carried to an unwise excess. No doubt the mass was in 
every sense idolatry ; but why pursue the solitary Catholic to the 
silent chamber, where he knelt before the altar in the sincerity of 
his heart ? why compel an external conformity, on pain of life or 
limb, to the Presbyterian worship, when it could only result in 
hypocrisy, or in bitter hatred and mad defiance? We trust that 
under every system of belief the sensualism that petrifies the heart 
and destroys the very power of loving, will be discountenanced ; 
but was it right that no mercy should be shown to the error that 
often arises in a “ beautiful delusion,’+ or the affection that the 
church had not consecrated, or even to the illicit union which 
had been formed in an hour of passionate self-forgetfulness, and 
sorrowed over in secret with bitter self-rebuke? In those days 
of stern discipline absence from church was punishable,—contu- 
macious behaviour was visited with excommunication, and ex- 
communication implied the loss of civil rights and separation 
from human converse. The rigid observance of the Sabbath 
formed part of the new theological code, and so strenuously was 
it enforced, that we read of a gentleman who was prosecuted for 
bringing home a millstone on Sunday, and of another who was 
arraigned for gathering gooseberries in time of sermon. As a 
specimen of clerical interference with private life, we may men- 
tion that the Kirk-session of Perth (1586-7) would not allow two 
unmarried sisters to live together in one house, but ordered them 
“to go to service, or where they may be best entertained without 
slander, under pain of imprisonment and banishment from the 
town.” Poor Patrick Anderson, a Catholic, is thrown into prison, 
where he lies long months, for preaching the old faith with a zeal 





* Carlyle’s “ Cromwell,” vol. ii. + See Géthe’s “Faust,” last scene. 
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and courage which no generous opponent could deny; a Lady 
Livingstone is suspected of unsoundness in the faith, and is 
harassed into all miserable evasions and deceptions to escape ex- 
communication ; and severe pains are inflicted on Gabriel Mercer 
and Alexander Crichton for frequenting the company of Robert 
Crichton, excommunicate papist. All this goes on in Refurming 
Scotland ; while far off, in Calvinistic Switzerland, St. Francis 
of Sales, with invincible courage, meekness, and patience, labours 
to reclaim men to the religion of their fathers, showing that these 
malignant papists have tender human hearts; and by the sweet- 
ness of his disposition and natural piety, reforming the sinful 
Catholic and converting the obstinate heretic. 

But from this general review of the historic drama that was 
enacted during this wild and sorrowful period, from this estimate of 
the character and mission of the Reformers of the Northern king- 
dom, let us proceed to a more detailed and exact description of the 
men and manners of that iron age. Socially it was a barbarous and 
cruel epoch. The feuds of the nobles were incessant, and the best 
blood in the land was spilt in those senseless personal quarrels. 
Johnstones and Douglases, Maxwells and Montgomeries wan- 
dered over the land fighting and plundering. Fearful deeds 
were done, and sad sights beheld in those days. For example, 
certain poor women came out of the South country, with fifteen 
bloody shirts, to complain to the king that their husbands, sons, 
and servants were cruelly murdered by the Laird of Johnstone, 
themselves spoiled, and nothing left them. The poor women, 
seeing they could get no satisfaction, caused the bloody shirts to 
be carried by pioneers through the town of Edinburgh, but the 
king was nothing moved. This happened on Monday, 22nd 
of July, 1598. In December of the same year the Lord Maxwell, 
as warden of the Western Marches, attempted to bring the John- 
stones into subjection. Lately reinforced by the reiving clans of 
Scott and Graham, the Laird of Johnstone had cut off a party of 
the Maxwells, and now, with eight hundred followers, beset Max- 
well, who, with fifteen hundred foot and horse, was marching 
against the Lockwood under royal commission. When Maxwell 
had crossed the water of Annan, Johnstone fell on him and slew 
him. All fled through the stream, not without suspicion of 
treacherous desertion. ‘Such was the famous clan-battle of 
Dryfe’s Sands, the last of any note fought in the southern part of 
Scotland.” But even this encounter is thrown into the shade by 
an outbreak of private vengeance between the clau Gregor and 
Colquhoun, Laird of Luss, in the year 1603. This outbreak 
took the form of a pitched battle. It was fought on the banks of 
Loch Lomond-; the victory remaining with the MacGregors. 
On this occasion no less than one hundred and forty persons 
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perished ; vast herds of cattle were driven off by the conquerors, 
and the district was wasted with fire and sword. This devasta- 
tion was not uncommon during the civil war. The famous har- 
rying of Bothwell Moor, when the cry of the plundered people 
rang through the land, and a brave John Craig, minister of reli- 
gion, compelled the Regent, unwilling as he was, to give them a 
poor and partial redress, is a striking but not solitary instance of 
the terrible results of domestic warfare ; while the preterhuman 
insensibility to which the passion of men can descend, under the 
inspiration of an implacable hatred or an exasperated partisanship, 
may be estimated by the frightful act of cruelty which about the 
same time condemned Adam Gordon to an infamous immortality. 
This miserable man, when the heroic wife of Alexander Forbes 
maintained her house against him and refused to surrender, set 
fire to the building and burnt it. Its magnanimous defender, her 
children, and servants, twenty-seven persons in all, perished in 
the flames. The reiving clans of Scott and Graham were men- — 
tioned above. To these protected marauders must be added the 
Border thieves that were for ever harrying the land. Bold, reck- 
less, and violent men, they were only to ~be encountered with an 
armed force. In 1568 the Regent Moray made a raid to the 
Border against these banditti, and a bond was subscribed by the 
influential persons of the southern counties at Kelso to put down 
the thieves of Liddesdale, Ewesdale, Eskdale, and Annandale. 
It is said that no former ruler ever so thoroughly awed the 
Border men. Two similar expeditions were afterwards organized 
by Morton. The ravages committed by the Bells and Irvings 
some years later were rigorously punished by the king. In 1606 
the Earl of Dunbar held two justiciary courts in the Border, in 
which more than one hundred and forty of the most formidable 
robbers were sentenced to death. The sentence was carried into 
effect, and this district was declared to be “settled,” as it had 
never been before. It was not always easy to enforce the execu- 
tion of justice. The thieves took refuge in strong houses, fur- 
nished with iron gates, made grillwise, the bars curiously inter- 
lacing with each other, and generally fitted with huge staples and 
padlocks. 

The disposition to violent and lawless acts was often exhibited. 
Two sons of James Hamilton of Livingstone having some ground 
of offence against David Dundas of Priestinch, had gone at mid- 
day with an armed body to his fold, and there barbarously muti- 
lated and slaughtered a great number of his cattle. Two months 
afterwards, when letters of citation were issued against these 
young men, the laird, with his wife and four sons, beat the mes- 
senger unmercifully, compelled him to eat and swallow the letters, 
and promise never to bring such documents against them in 
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future. The witnesses who accompanied him they struck 
with swords and pistols, and left for dead. In those days 
agrarian outrages were of frequent occurrence. Sometimes 
a rival claimant to proprietorship appeared to molest the 
tenants of the landlord in possession; sometimes the tenant 
himself became the object of jealous antipathy to a less 
fortunate neighbour. It was for the dismissal of his wife from 
Woodhouselee that Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh murdered the 
good Regent. ‘Thirty years after the same estate again became 
the occasion of aggression, though of a less tragical kind. The 
representative of the murderer, with an armed company, proceeded 
to the lands of Woodhouselee when the tenants “ were in peaceable 
and quiet manner at their ploughs,” and threatening them with 
death if they continued their work, actually compelled its instant 
abandonment. A month afterwards a similar outrage took place 
between Edinburgh and Leith, on an estate belonging to Patrick 
Moneypenny. In this case the aggressor, David Duff of Leith, 
not only prevented the fulfilment of a contract of tenancy, but 
constrained the servants of the proprietor to desist from their 
work, secretly broke their plough, and then seeking the occupier 
of the farm, insultingly bade him go between“ the plew-stilts and 
see how she wald gang while the morn.” The Gordons of Gight, 
maternal ancestors of the poet Byron, were conspicuous, at the 
opening of the seventeenth century, for an outbreak of the wild 
and passionate temper which characterized this race. Conceiving 
2 spite against Magnus Mowatt of Balquhollie, the laird and two 
of his younger sons went in the June of 1601 with a large armed 
and mounted company to his lands, and destroyed all the growing 
crops. The following month John Gordon, with a friend and 
servant, entered the village of Turriff, attacked Alexander Cope- 
land and Ralph Ainslie with deadly weapons, wounding the latter 
past hope of his life, and leaving the village for a time, returned 
in greater strength at midnight, broke into the house of William 
Dutfus, and “ bringing him forth to the street, there had nearly 
taken his life by firing at him a charge of small shot.” 

The street quarrels so frequent in the sixteenth century strik- 
ingly illustrate the barbarous temper of the times. While sword 
and buckler were the ordinary gear of gallant men in England, 
small fire-arms were in use in Scotland, and gentle and noble 
often wielded them in desperate and deadly fray. ‘The streets of 
Edinburgh and Aberdeen were famous for these conflicts. In 
the former town they were more lasting, more fatal, and more 
frequent than in the latter; nor did they terminate till the reign 
of the sixth James was far advanced. If the most lawless out- 
rages and atrocious murders were often committed with impunity, 
yet the executions were so numerous as to leave us in no doubt 
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as to the vigilant and vengeful character of the law, and to afford 
a fair measure of the criminality of the times. At Glasgow, on 
28th March, 1567, the number of executions amounted to twenty- 
eight; at St. Andrew's, on July 5, 1568, seven pirates were by 
the Regent’s order condemned to be drowned. In 1603, Mac- 
gregor of Glenstrae, with twelve of his clan, were hanged on one 
gallows. In 1636, Gilderoy, of ballad fame, and nine others, 
suffered, or at least were awarded, a similar doom. ‘Thirty years 
after, Patrick Roy Macgregor and his band were executed. We 
have already seen that in 1606 the Earl of Dunbar hanged 
upwards of one hundred and forty of the “ nimblest and most 
powerful thieves.” 

Such was the social order in Scotland in those old days. 
There was no peace, no quiet enjoyment for any man. It was 
no fair Cosmos that the Kirk and Estates of Scotland found ready 
shaped to their hand, and requiring only a little additional 
embellishment for its perfection, but a ‘“ foul chaos” which only 
the lightning could penetrate, and the storm purify. In perfect 
correspondence with the social character of the age were the 
phenomena presented under the intellectual category. In the 
absence of the true interpretation of nature, a false conception of 
all physical and mental processes prevailed. Unable to discern 
the real significance of this marvellous existence—unable rightly 
to conceive the great mysteries of birth and death—or to dis- 
cover, under the terrors and splendours of the universe, beneficent 
methods and tranquil grandeurs, they beheld everywhere the 
shadows of their own degrading imaginations, they accepted 
fictions for facts, and made nature conform to their own puerile 
and barbarous preconceptions. In the eclipse of the sun they 
saw the indication of an offended Providence; in the pestilence 
an expression of Divine wrath against the supposed crimes of 
sorcery and witchcraft; in the famine a punishment for their 
sin in the temporary toleration of the mass. The aurora borealis 
was fruitful in predictions of disaster to the excited feelings of 
men who beheld in the firmament “ battle arrayed, spears and 
other weapons, and as it had been the joining of two armies.” 
In our days a comet passes among the satellites of Jupiter, and 
with such harmless visitation that it leaves them shining as 
serenely and steadily as before; but to our ancestors it appeared 
as a menacing messenger, the undoubted effects of whose 
“scourge made of wands all fiery” were a great and mighty 
battle in Barbaria, in Afric, wherein three kings were slain; 
and within the country the chasing away of the Hamiltons, &e. 
The “ Ficry Besom” of 1556 was commissioned expressly to 
announce the death of Christian, King of Denmark, and the 
war between England and Scotland. On its last visit, if the 
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astronomers are right, Cranmer was undergoing his martyrdom 
of fire. Should Professor Hind’s prediction be verified, it will 
find us, we trust, not simply tolerating, but relieving the mystic 
criminal of the Middle Ages, the “ persecuted Jew.” It found our 
forefathers ignorant of the stage-coach, unprovided with the 
simplest agency for the conveyance of letters. It will find us 
exulting in the railway, and the steamship, and laying the 
electric telegraph in the waters of the Atlantic. 

In Scotland the varieties of superstition, during the period we 
are reviewing, were as strange as they were numerous. Some- 
times we find in them the counterparts of our own superstitions, 
originating, like ours, in the absence of those scientific tests 
which regulate or check our tendency to explain unusual phe- 
nomena, or in the undue exaltation of the religious sentiment. 
A Scottish gentleman, for instance, in 1678, sought relief from a 
painful disorder from a magician in Italy. He was told that he 
need not have come so far from home, as there was a person in 
Scotland who could cure him. Of this person a circumstantial 
description was given him. The patient returned to Scotland, 
and some years after he met on the bridge of Earn one to whom 
the description in every particular applied. He requested his 
aid, and was cured by the stranger with a few simple herbs. The 
physician was prosecuted as a necromancer in compact with the 
devil, notwithstanding his protestation that the cure was natural. 
Mr. Chambers most justly remarks that in this narrative the 
reader will recognise a story which has been told with many 
variations as to time, place, and cireumstance, but always with 
the assumption of what would now be described in certain circles 
as an exercise of the power of clairvoyance respecting a person 
unknown and living at a great distance. Even our modern 
spiritualism was not unrepresented in the reign of James VI. 
Mr. Williamson, schoolmaster at Cupar, solemnly assured his 
friends that when in London he was once invited by a stranger 
to dine with him. He accepted the invitation, found a magnifi- 
cent table and a distinguished assembly. The guests were all 
served by spirits. Delighted with the advantages of this incor- 
poreal ministration, Mr. Williamson asked permission to join 
their privileged society. Great, however, was the dismay with 
which he recoiled, when informed that as a necessary preliminary 
he must renounce his baptism and abstract his spirit from all 
materiality! During his alarm and the prayer for protection 
which it naturally dictated, his ethereal companions disappeared. 
Apprehensive of the pecuniary liabilities which this sudden with- 
drawal might impose on him, he summoned an attendant, and 
learned, to his unspeakable relief, that “‘ there was nothing to 
pay, for they had done it all.” Here, again, Mr. Chambers ex- 
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plains these mysterious phenomena by postulating a condition of 
brain artificially produced in which the suggestion of objects and 
events is sufficient to generate a belief in their reality. 

Another illustration of the spiritualism of our ancestors is fur- 
nished by Mr. Robert Kirk, minister of Aberfoyle. Inspired by 
the laudable desire of repressing the “impudent and growing 
atheism,” this gentleman wrote in 1691 an essay on the nature 
and actions of the subterranean invisible people, heretofore going 
under the names of Elves, Fauns, and Fairies. The Fairies he 
describes as possessed of light and changeable bodies, like con- 
densed clouds, and living in little hillocks, where they are some- 
times heard to bake bread, strike hammers, and do such like 
services. In speech and apparel, he tells us, the fairy folk re- 
semble those under whose country they live. Women are yet 
alive, continues the orthodox minister of Aberfoyle, who aver 
that they were once taken away to nurse fairy children! After 
what the unenlightened believed to be his death, Mr. Kirk 
appeared to a relation, telling him that he was himself in Fairy- 
land, and that only by the performance of a particular ceremony 
could he be restored to human society. When the prescribed 
rite was about to be celebrated, this captive of Titania appeared 
a second time; but the selected hierophant was so astounded at 
the apparition that he failed in the task which he had under- 
taken. Consequently, adds our historian, Mr. Kirk was left to 
*dree his wierd” in Fairyland. 

All this fairy faith was rife in Scotland when the chief of 
Shakspeare’s company, Lawrence Fletcher, was in Aberdeen. 
Might not the great poet of the “ Midsummer Night's Dream” 
have there collected materials for the beautiful embodiment of 
its fading graceful legends, as Mr. Knight conjectures that he 
did for those scenes in “‘ Macbeth” which represent the workings 
of a dark and baleful superstition ? 

In the religious exaltation of those days, illusions of sight and 
hearing often assumed the form of an epidemic. Optical phe- 
nomena, cerebral derangement, and physical laws not then ascer- 
tained, suffice to explain the prodigies which historians .com- 
memorate, from the neighing of horses and the shock of armies 
that the Greek, in his excited imagination, heard on the plain of 
Marathon four hundred years after the Persian invasion, to the 
last vision of the Virgin Mary to the dreaming shepherd-boy in 
Catholic France, or the most recent appearance of the Saviour 
on his cross to the enthusiastic miner or fisherman, in the bewil- 
dering raptures of conversion, in Protestant England. “The 
predominant popular idea,” as Mr. Chambers remarks, “ always 
appears in the vision.” If the poetic Greek was visited by 
Apollo or the nymphs—if in the apostolic age the image of his 
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holy ideal ever came and went before the quickened vision of the 
devout Christian—if in medieval story the divine Mother calls 
some Maid of Orleans as she watches in the fields, the Scottish 
peasant had in those old Coyenanting days his appropriate expe- 
rience of preternaturalism. With him the celestial revelation 
commonly took the form of preaching and psalm-singing. Thus, 
the night after the battle of Rullion Green, in 1666, the voice of 
a multitude about Gilston mount, making the sweetest melody 
imaginable, was heard by many persons who publicly attested 
their conviction: and a year or two after, in those places where 
the Gospel was most frequently preached, the brae-sides were seen 
covered with the appearance of men and women with tents, and 
voices were heard in them. There is something of the sublimity 
of the Apocalypse in the description given by Alexander Stirling 
of a similar vision of mystic beings singing beside a milk-white 
horse with a blood-red saddle on his back, so teaching him that 
the Everlasting Word would soon come to that place, and with it 
its sure and sorrowful accompaniment, for ‘‘ the white horse was 
the Gospel, and the red saddle persecution.” 

These hallucinations were comparatively innocent, and not 
unredeemed by a gleam of fancy, or charm of moral feeling. 
But we have to describe now the characteristics and consequences 
of that dark and baleful superstition which cast a shadow over 
the rising day of Scotland, in the times of the Covenanters, as it 
had thrown a yet deeper blackness over the long night of the 
Middle Ages—the belief in sorcery or witchcraft. This cruel and 
degrading faith was not peculiar to the Scotch Reformer ; though 
his religious zeal, and his more submissive regard for the authority 
which prescribed and sustained it, the Book of Books, which 
spoke to him now in his own native tongue, may have intensified 
his credulous predisposition, and sharpened his implacable hatred 
of this imaginary crime into fresh and additional acuteness. 
The act under which so many unfortunate men and women 
suffered was passed by the Estates of Scotland in the third year 
of Queen Mary. It prohibited all manner of witchcraft, sor- 
cery, or necromancy, and condemned to death all who practised 
or countenanced them. It was impartial in its application ; no 
rank or social elevation was a security against its ascription. 
The grave matron, the beautiful maiden, the titled dame, and the 
powerful noble, were all indifferently amenable to the suspicion, 
and therefore to the punishment, of witchcraft. We read of a 
Lady Foulis who was accused of this crime, of a Lord Bothwell 
who was compromised by its imputation, of a Master of Orkney, 
an earl's brother, who was tried for its alleged commission ; 
while Eupham M‘Calyean, daughter of a Judge of Court-session, 
was burned alive as a witch, and William Stewart, Lion King of 
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Arms, was hanged as a necromancer. The deplorable circum- 
stance was the confirmation given to the popular fanaticism by 
the voluntary confession of the miserable victims of an unac- 
countable delusion. The imbecility of the human intellect, 
when deprived of the support of a scientific training, or, at least, 
of the regulating and alterative influences of a philosophic public 
opinion, is evinced more clearly and more unequivocally in the 
phenomena of witchcraft than in any other with which we are 
familiar. It is humiliating to reflect that ignorance was ever 
ready to corroborate what credulity invented, that the fictitious 
charges which the public terror circulated were corroborated by 
the prescriptions of a traditionary hallucination. The accused 
themselves believed in their criminality. They pleaded guilty to 
an indictment of imaginary sin and impossible crime. They 
acknowledged the reality of their alleged visits to the invisible 
world ; of a personal contact with the Satan of mythological 
Christianity ; of their raising storms for the destruction of 
shipping ; and of many other implications, some grimly terrible, 
some ridiculous, and all impossible. They flew upon corn-straws, 
they were entertained by the queen of faéry, they took the 
shapes of hares, cats, and crows, they transferred the pains of 
parturition not only to another woman, but even to a man, or 
one of the inferior animals ; they inflicted terrible sicknesses on 
human beings; they destroyed cattle, and withered the young 
corn in the blade. ‘They did all these things; that is, they were 
accused of doing them, and believed they did them. Were they 
lunatics, or was it the lust of notoriety, and the love of imputed 
power, and in some cases the agony of torture, which wrung from 
them the confession of guilt? Whatever the cause, the result 
was the same—death. Generally, they were burnt, sometimes 
singly, sometimes in batches of from twenty to thirty, and even of 
fifty. Often the recorded sentence against these victims of this 
atrocious superstition is one that thickens the blood as we read 
it. They were condemned to be worried at the stake. The 
human mind was not sceptical in those days. The Estates of the 
kingdom, the presbytery of the Church, the peer and the peasant, 
the judge and the criminal, the Protestant and Catholic were all 
equally convinced of the supernatural efficacy of the old woman, 
whose crime was a spiteful look, or the fair maiden who charmed 
her lover's heart by the natural magic of her beauty. Yet in 
those days Shakspeare was creating his human-hearted Imogens 
and Helens, and Bacon was introducing that only true wisdom 
which makes man the interpreter and minister of nature. 

All this time there was growing up in Scotland a superstition 
less deplorable in its consequences than that which we have now 
described, but which, always vexatious and ensnaring, has become 
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almost intolerable in our own generation. In direct opposition 
to the decision of St. Paul, and with that strange predilection for 
the Old Testament theology which distinguished alike the 
Scotch Covenanter and the English Puritan, the Presbyterian 
Kirk introduced into Scotland the Judaical observance of the 
Sabbath, retaining with some inconsistency the Sunday festival 
of the Catholic Church, while rejecting all the other feasts which 
its authority had consecrated. In spite, however, of ecclesiastical 
acts and temporal statutes, many years elapsed before the nation 
attained to that “placid acquiescence” in the sullen and sancti- 
monious monotony which now disgraces the day. The principal 
demands of the new Church were for complete abstinence from 
work and mercantile transactions ; but so late as 1596 we find a 
local presbytery complaining to the Privy Council of the obsti- 
nate refusal of the people to abandon a Sunday market. Some- 
what later the civic magistracy of Aberdeen was obliged to 
eontent itself with the injunction that no market, either of fish 
or flesh shall be held on the Sabbath day in time of sermon. 
There is evidence that at this period taverns were allowed to be 
open, and public amusements permitted in the intervals of divine 
service. At the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
tailors, shoemakers, and bakers in Aberdeen were accustomed to 
work till eight or nine every Sunday morning. While violation 
ef the prescribed ritual observances was punished by fine, the 
exclusive consecration of the Sunday which subsequently pre- 
vailed was then unknown. Indeed there were regular “ play 
Sundays” in Scotland till the end of the sixteenth century, 
when in obedience to an ordinance of the General Assembly, the 
religious exercises of the citizen monopolised much of his time, 
and. he was bound under penalties to avoid the profanation of 
the Sabbath day. It is worth noting here that in Scotland then, 
as still in Norway, the Sabbath was held to commence at sun-set 
of Saturday, and to terminate at sun-set, or six o'clock, on 
Sunday. 

The Reformation, while it gradually drew around this festival of 
the ancient Church the ring fence of an unnatural restriction, had 
sternly repressed the observance of Christmas, Easter, and the vari- 
ous saints’ days. Then, too, the old May games virtually went out, 
and the hobby-horse was forgot. Some of the hereditary amuse- 
ments, however, still enjoyed “ a sort of twilight life ;” and though 
the serious classes frowned, the simpler order of the people was 
too much in love with Robin Hood and the Abbot of Unreason 
to resign its wonted sports without a struggle. Some religious 
practices of the ancient Church, too, were still dear to the hearts 
of those who had so lately broken away from its hallowing asso- 
ciations. Pilgrimages were not unfrequent, and the Chapel of 
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the Virgin and the Chapel of Grace were visited by the pious 
Presbyterian as well as the faithful Catholic. Custems of even 
pagan derivation still flourished in the country; and the bale- 
tires that were kindled at Midsummer were extinguished by in- 
dignant presbyteries with a slow and often frustrated hand. The 
old creeds die hard; and not till they have lost all social efficacy 
does their vitality quite desert them. Even in dying they bequeath 
some graceful form or touching memory; and we can hardly 
wonder at the rigid and ascetic Puritan, who has other work 
to do than to preserve the symbols of a pious fancy, indiserimi- 
nately condemning all the monuments and usages of a past 
which had transmitted so much of falsehood, folly, and sin. 
The Reformers of Scotland never modified their opinions or their 
practices; and the Chapels of Grace shared the fate of those 
nobler structures whose fall Knox himself ceased to regret when 
he reflected how irrevocably they were identified, in the popular 
feeling, with the fair humanities, no less than the repulsive 
superstitions of the ancient faith. 

The general character of the civil and ecclesiastical legislation 
in Scotland during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
may be inferred from the enactments already cited. Some addi- 
tional illustrations, however, may be here adduced of the statute- 
making genius of this period, which will not be without historical 
and social interest. The administration of secular affairs was 
conducted by the Privy Council in Edinburgh ; that of spiritual 
affairs by the General Assembly during the reigns of James and 
Charles I. It is singular that the adjustment of the tithes by 
King Charles, in 1627, proved an admirable practical measure, 
anticipating the Commutation Acts of England and Ireland by 
more than two centuries In 1616 the Privy Council ordained 
that there should be a school in every parish in the kingdom for 
the advancement of the true religion, and the training of children 
in civility, -godliness, knowledge, and learning. Among the 
people of the Scottish Border, the custom of going into Cheviot 
to hunt, which furnished the occasion for the grand and touching 
ballad of “ Chevy Chase,” had been sustained from an imme- 
morial antiquity. The propriety of abolishing a usage which could 
not but generate ill feelings between his English and Scottish 
subjects now presented itself forcibly to the king. The Council 
accordingly enjoined the inhabitants of the southern counties to 
cease their ancient practice of going into Tyndale, Redesdale, 
the falls of Cheviot, and Kidland, for hunting and the cutting 
of wood, under pain of confiscation of their worldly goods. 
Frightful instances of barbarous or superstitious legislation 
occasionally occur in the first half of the seventeenth century, as 
in the case of Henry Dick, Donald Brymer, and Janet Imrie ; 
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who were sentenced, with others, to be beheaded for disregarding 
the prohibition contained in the disputed text in Leviticus, which 
stigmatizes as incest every connexion with a wife's sister. The 
proceedings of the Council, when they determined to discoun- 
tenance the inhuman practices of the wreckers of Dunbar and 
the Western Islands, evince a more enlightened spirit. The same 
commendation cannot be bestowed on its commercial policy. On 
one occasion it prohibited the export of gold; on another, that 
of wool. In 1615 it discovered “a most unlawful and perni- 
cious trade of transporting of eggs forth of the kingdom ;” and 
apprehensive that there would be no eggs nor poultry found 
within the country, commanded all merchants and owners of 
vessels to discontinue this pestilent and unpatriotic traffic, on 
pain of heavy fines and such further punishment as the Council 
might see fit to decree. In 1625, another “ wicked crime” was 
detected—the transport of tallow; and “those godless and ava- 
ricious persons who, acting without regard of honesty or the 
common duties of civil conversation, perpetrated this enormity, 
were punished with confiscation of all their removable goods.” 
There are other instances of the aversion with which export trade 
was then regarded, and of the measures adopted to procure its 
suppression ; but those which we have now mentioned will serve 
to illustrate the short-sighted policy of the Privy Council of 
Scotland a little more than two hundred years ago. The prole- 
tary question was one of considerable difficulty, even in those 
days, though the numerical force of the people had not brought 
out its paramount importance, as in our own time. There was no 
Poor-law then. Vagabonds thronged every street and infested 
every highway. ‘The leper and the lunatic wandered at will over 
the country, carrying with them annoyance, disgust, and terror. 
Sometimes local relief was afforded them; sometimes they were 
dispersed or banished. The gipsies, who first appeared in Scot- 
land in 1540, when a writ of the Privy Seal was’ passed jn favour 
of John Faw, Lord and Earl of Little Egypt, were afterwards 
denounced as idle and counterfeit people, and dealt with in a 
summary manner, the scourge and the gallows being constantly 
in requisition. In the year 1579, the Egyptians, in common with 
minstrels, songsters, and tale-tellers, are made the subject of a 
special enactment. In the same year we have an amusing instance 
of @ priori philanthropic legislation, which reminds us of the 
familiar anecdote of a French queen, who expressed her surprise 
at the folly of the starving population of Paris for dying of 
hunger, when there were plenty of cakes in the shop windows to 
be had for money. By the Act to which we now refer, the 
genuine poor were enjoined to repair to their native parishes, and 
there live in almshouses. This, like poor Maria Antoinette’s 
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confectionary scheme, was, as our annalist remarks, a very nice 
arrangement ; only—there were not any almshouses for them to 
live in! Further to characterize the legislation of this year, we 
may add that two poets were hanged in August, and an Act of 
Parliament passed against bards and minstrels in October. A 
general assembly was held at Glasgow in 1610, in which the 
king's plan for a more comely and peaceable government in the 
Scottish Church was in part accomplished, and he was acknow- 
ledged as the supreme representative and depository of ecclesias- 
tical power. The Presbyterian historians, attributing the success 
of the measure to the magical rhetoric of money, designate this 
convention the Golden Assembly. In 1639, in conjunction with 
the Parliament, it formally affirmed the abolition of Episcopacy, 
on which the king resolved to hazard a second expedition against 
the Scots. Under the General Assembly the local Kirk sessions 
exercised a vigilant and stringent jurisdiction. Licentious con- 
duct was severely punished by the Reformed Church. Excommu- 
nication, pecuniary fine, exposure before the congregation, carting, 
ducking, and banishment, were the penalties it awarded. The 
Aberdeen Sessions, in 1562, abolished the then not discreditable 
custom of entering into conjugal life on the strength simply of a 
contract of marriage. This usage was known by the name of 
handfasting. The ceremony of marriage at a subsequent period 
was optional. The clergy regarded this as immoral, and ordered 
the union to be followed by its ecclesiastical complement, en- 
joining the interested persons to live a celibate life in the interval. 
Throughout his “ Annals,” Mr. Chambers testifies to the gene- 
rally correct deportment of the Presbyterian clergy, and to their 
sincere anxiety to promote virtue among the people, while con- 
demning their intrusive and intolerant spirit. Of the Privy 
Council, too, he observes, that a survey of its records would ex- 
hibit many beneficent and merciful edicts mingling with the severe 
orders against Conventiclers. Its measures for the accommoda- 
tion of the countless feuds of the gentry were often successful ; 
and if the quarrels among the upper classes were not diminished in 
number, they were at least carried to less ferocious extremes. 
Petitions for freedom from sickly prisoners, or for an abatement 
of fines, were frequently conceded ; and in all cases where theo- 
logical fanaticism was not present to evoke or compel the spirit 
of persecution, we find a genuine human feeling, and an earnest 
desire to promote the welfare of the community. 

We may recall here that through the whole of this period 
the legal employment of torture by Covenanting statesmen and 
royalist officials, in and out of Scotland, as the appropriate method 
of eliciting information, was constantly vindicated and enforced. 
In 1684 an instrument of torture, called the thumbikens, was 
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adopted by the Privy Council, at the recommendation of Generals: 
Dalyell and Drummond, who had seen it in Russia. In September 
of that year William Carstairs, afterwards the Principal of the 
University of Edinburgh, was compelled, in the presence of the 
Council, to illustrate its efficacy as a discoverer of truth; 
and under the agony produced made some disclosures which 
seem to have satisfied his interrogators. This identical instru- 
ment subsequently came into his possession, and was long pre- 
served by his family. An anecdote, transmitted by his descen- 
dants, conveys an appropriate comment on the barbarous expedient 
for extorting truth by the application of bodily suffering. “I 
have heard, Principal,” said King William to him, “that you 
were tortured with something they call thumbikens; pray what 
sort of instrument of torture is it?” “I will show it you,” 
answered Carstairs, “the next time I have the honour to wait 
upon your Majesty.” Accordingly, soon after the Principal 
brought the thumbikens te be shown to the king.. “I must try 
it,” said the king ; “I must put in my thumbs here; now, prin- 
cipal, turn the screw. O not so gently, another turn, another— 
Stop! stop!—no more. Another turn, I am afraid, will make 
me confess anything.” 

Those days of intimidation and persecution are over; those 
days of vexatious and inquisitorial superintendence, of gloomy 
superstition and frantic fanaticism, with all their machinery of 
shame and torment, lie far behind us. It would be a false mo- 
desty to deny the improved moral tone of our own times, its 
intellectual superierities, its greater breadth of individual and 
social development. But it would be ingratitude not to recognise 
the stalwart valour, the heroic endurance, the earnest devoutness 
of the men of old, who, like the god Thor in the northern mytho- 
logy, have made the land “ a right fairhome” forus. But we must 
return to that bygone age, and see somewhat more of its mould 
and fashion—of its manners, its commerce, its agricultural and 
other industries—its personal heroisms, and even its science and 
literary culture. 

Among the more characteristic of the social institutions by 
which the discords and savage schisms of the foul chaos of 
ancient society were subdued into incipient harmony, and a 
practical union of separate interests between man and man was 
established, we may mention that of manred. Originally 
manred was a service of allegiance ; but in its more modern 
application it denoted an agreement between a superior and infe- 
rior, or between two persons of equal power and importance to 
countenance and aid each other in all military or legal emergen- 
cies, with a reservation only of the king’s rights and authority. 
This. arrangement was evidently capable of serious abuse, and. 
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was no doubt frequently employed to intimidate justice as well as 
to restrain violence. It grew up spontaneously, however, out of 
the exigencies of a barbarous time, when law was uncertain in 
its procedures and partial in its awards ; and when the homefelt 
sense of an imperious want craved some solution for the problem 
which that want suggested. In the early history of the Reformed 
religion, we find it not unfrequently dependent for its progress on 
combinations of this irregular, and perhaps illicit character. In 
1589, a Board of Association was concluded between Sir Walter 
Scott of Branxholm and fifty of his kin and clan. The docu- 
ment which ratified the convention came into the possession of 
William Scott, Esq., of Raeburn, and is described by one whose 
genius has shed a lustre on the common name which all the 
heroism of his ancestors could not impart, as calculated to secure 
against any clansman taking “room, or possession over the head 
of another of the name.” All who were accused of such 
encroachments were bound to stand by the award of five men 
bearing the name of Scott, and elected indifferently by all. Even 
the chief himself was obliged to submit to this arbitration, which 
evinces an unexpected independence on the part of the clansmen. 
The bond is further described as intended to prevent kinsmen from 
going to law, and to promote a species of justice within the clan. 
Of all the powerful and wealthy nobles of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries whose alliance through the ties of mar- 
riage or the bonds of manred was eagerly sought by those of 
less brilliant fortune, none approached the great Marquis of 
Huntley in the influence which he possessed, or the emulous ad- 
miration which he inspired. Nor had the resources of his 
ancestors been less formidable, or their connexion less attractive. 
The Gordon charter-chest exhibits a grand series of these bonds, 
extending from the year 1670 to 1444, and containing a hundred 
and seven in all. Among the clients or retainers of the existing 
marquis in_1600 were numbered the Earls of Argyle and 
Orkney, the Lords Lovat and Spynie, the barons of Moray, the 
chieftain of Glengarry, Cameron of Lochiel, and Lady Menzies 
of Weem and the clan Macpherson. Such power as this support 
and following implied, rendered the opposition of the Marquis of 
Huntley to the Protestant interest very effective, and invested him 
with a superiority which barely recognised a limit in the royal 
supremacy itself. 

The rental sheet of this wealthy and powerful nobleman for 
the year 1600 is still extant, and affords a fair measure of the 
resources of the more affluent representatives of the Scottish 
patriciate of that day, the due abatements being made for their 
inferior personal ascendancy or more restricted proprietorship. 
The document extends over fifty-nine pages of print in small 
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quarto, and contains the particulars of money and produce due 
from each farm in the marquis’s estate. The money-rent 
amounts to 3819l., besides 6361. of teind silver. The farm 
victual payable to this possessor of many an ample lordship and 
barony was 4498 bolls, including oats, meal, and some other 
commodities; 1147 sheep, lambs, pigs, and cattle for slaughter ; 
5592 geese and poultry, 5284 eggs, 30 kids, 94 stones of custom 
butter, 40 barrels of salmon, 990 ells of custom linen, and many 
other items which it would be tedious to enumerate. The Mar- 
quis of Huntley's principal residence was Strathbogie Castle. 
This castle was rebuilt in 1602. ‘The remains of the house,” 
says Mr. Chambers, “ yet attest a grandness of living suitable to 
the wealth and political importance of the family.” 

Of a less ambitious character was the mansion occupied by 
Mr. Stuart of Coltness, half a century later. It appears to have 
consisted of the tower built by his predecessors, with a modern 
supplement added by himself, comprising the principal apart- 
ments, eight in number. The offices and men-servants’ rooms 
were in a separate court. A high front wall towards the east, 
with an arched entry, enclosed all. Without were the stables and 
a trained-up thorn with a bower in it. Beyond the stables were 
the farm-buildings. ‘The gardens lay to the south of the house. 
There were three terraces, one for flowers, in front of the man- 
sion, and two on the east and west for a cherry and nut-ground, 
with a bank on the left for a strawberry-bed. The terraces were 
flanked with a stone wall for ripening and improving finer fruits. 
An orchard and kitchen-garden with grass walks lay to the south 
of this wall; a small square enclosure to the west formed the 
nursery-garden ; and beyond the nursery-garden was a park with 
birches towards the house, and on the other three sides rows of 
ash and plane, and in the middle a goodly thicket of firs. North 
of the house was a grass enclosure of four acres, with a fish-pond 
in the corner. The whole of “this policy,” protected by a strong 
wall and hedge-rows of trees, formed an oblong. The principal 
entrance was from the east. 

There was little of beauty and symmetry in these arrange- 
ments, however they may have satisfied the demands of con- 
venience and hospitality. But the sunny terrace with its flower- 
beds, the cherry-orchard, the nut-ground and strawberry-bank, 
are not without a charm to those who love the associations 
which the quaint old gardens of the last century recall. 

The household book of the Dowager Countess of Mar, com- 
mencing 1638, and continuing over several years, affords us some 
glimpses of the aristocratic life of the period. It contains a long 
and heterogeneous list of items, from a pound of candles at 48. to 
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31.* for a barrel of aqua vite. A masterful beggar who did 
knock at the gate received 2s. ; and blind Wat the piper, 4s. Sir 
Charles Erskine appears to have expended 51. 6s. 8d. on citron 
and marmalade, and Mr. William Erskine’s attendance at the 
“dwart’s marriage,” stood him in 7s. 6d. Tobacco for my 
lady’s use is entered at 1s., and her paroquet’s cage at 4s. Ared 
scarlet coat for her grandson John cost 12s., and Lord James's 
red suit lined with satin, 7/. 10s. We will mention two other 
entries, 51. 88. 38d. given to the poor by Charles, son of the 
countess on the night of his marriage, and an unascertained sum 
to John Erskine to buy a bladder for trying a mathematical con- 
clusion ! 

From the household books of the great Celtic chief, Sir 
Duncan Campbell of Glenarchy, we find that there was no lack 
in his establishment of beeves and wheaten bread. Claret and 
white wine were drunk, but in no large quantities. Lord Lovat 
supported a ménage equally magnificent in Invernesshire. Each 
year seventy beeves were consumed, besides lamb, veal, venison, 
fish, poultry, and feathered game. For the salmon produced by 
his rivers he received in exchange wines, sugars, and spices from 
France. At his death five thousand armed followers attended his 
funeral. Entertainment would be provided for all. Thus, 
although there was little or no manufacturing industry in the 
Celtic part of Scotland, the natural wealth of the country seems 
to have been adequate to supply not only the necessaries, but 
even many of the comforts of existence. 

A less attractive representation of Lowland life is given by 
Fynes Moryson, a gentleman who travelled in Scotland in 1698, 
The ordinary diet of the people was principally a vegetable one. 
They had little fresh meat. Even the establishment of his host, 
though a worshipful knight, would have had no recommendations 
for an epicure. The table was furnished with platters of por- 
ridge, each having a little piece of sodden meat. ‘The servants 
sat down with their master and his guests. Those that were 
seated above the salt, instead of porridge had a pullet with some 
prunes in it. In the country hearth-cakes of oats were com- 
monly provided ; but in cities wheaten bread was procurable by 
the more affluent classes. They appear, however, even in the 
more rural districts, to have been liberally furnished with wine. 
The condition of the people must have been one of ever-varying 
extremes during the greater part of the eventful period in consi- 
deration, ‘lhe most abundant harvests were succeeded by fear- 
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ful dearths, and as Scotland was in general dependant for food on 
the home supply, an unfavourable summer or an adverse seed- 
time often brought a large proportion of the people to the brink 
of starvation. Famine and dearth were of perpetual recurrence, 
and were but rarely mitigated by English exports. Pestilence 
was the invariable attendant of a protracted scarcity, and so ter- 
rible were its ravages that no less a proportion than one-sixth of 
the entire population perished by the desolating malady of 1585. 

The costume of this period received its appropriate recognition 
from the same traveller to whom we are indebted for the graphic 
outline of the knight's cuisine. The labourers and domestics 
wore coarse home-made cloth of hodden gray, and broad flat blue 
caps. The merchants were attired in a fabric of English or 
French manufacture, of a subdued colour, or of mixed black and 
blue. The gentry were similarly clothed, or if they wore light 
stuffs and affected the luxury of silks all superfluous decoration 
was avoided. Ladies wore close boddices, with large sleeves; 
short German cloaks, and French hoods. Unmarried women 
wore tight linen sleeves, and custom prohibited them the orna- 
ment or protection of a hat or other covering for the head. 
Women of the lowlier rank wore coarse stuff cloaks of chequer- 
work. Some years later, the official costume was regulated by 
Sir Alexander Hay. ‘The senators of the College of Justice 
were ordered to wear a purple robe; advocates and clerks, black 
gowns; the provost, and other civic authorities, together with 
the clergy, were also enjoined to adopt this sober hue for hose 
and gown. On the 15th February, 1610, the Lords of the Session 
and the bishops proceeded from the chancellor's lodging to the 
Tolbooth, all, but the chancellor, arrayed in London cloth, purple 
coloured, with gowns and hoods of red satin. 

Our delineation of the social and domestic life of Scotland, 
during its transition period, would be incomplete, without an 
attempt to describe the manifestations of the sportive tendency, 
or, as Schiller calls it, the play-impulse, of human nature which 
characterized it. The Puritan kirk left its impress here as in 
every other province of Scottish activity. There is always danger 
where there is enjoyment. The bounding limbs and bright eyes 
of youth are but the causes that prepare its fall. Even the most 
delicate sensibilities are not unallied to the sensualities that 
corrupt and harden. So reasoned the Puritan and Covenanter, 
and if we cannot accept their logic, at least we can understand 
and excuse it. Pleasure has a peculiar fascination for us all, and 
temperance, which is the true wisdom, is more difficult to practise 
than abstinence. The wisest of the Greeks* compares pleasure to 
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the beautiful Helen, whose fatal loveliness brought infinite 
sorrows on men, and says there is nothing for it but to do as the 
old Trojan warriors did, when they saw and felt the witchery of 
that fair face and form, pronounce sentence against her, and send 
her away. In this spirit the kirk acted, repressing every out- 
ward demonstration of animal spirits as a sort of sin. In the 
latter years of the sixteenth century it was customary for the 
newly: married in humble life to receive company and give a ball 
or dance. ‘The bridal party used to go to the market-cross, and 
there perform these roundel rites. The kirk sessions, much scan- 
dalized at this “ vanity,” prohibited pipers at weddings, and even 
condemned those who were guilty of “ promiscuous dancing” to 
stand in a public place and confess their fault. They did not 
succeed, however, in effecting the entire abolition of this ancient 
custom. The bridal dance, and its accompanying festivities, still 
continued in force, and have been kept up to the present day, 
though “shorn of their original spirit.” A declaration of James 
VI., in 1618, on the subject of Sunday sports, shows that the 
popular recreations, which the kirk desired to suppress, but which 
the king conceded to all who had previously attended service in 
church, were dancing for men and women, archery, leaping, and 
vaulting. The same declaration also sanctioned May games, 
Whitsun-ales, morris-dances, and the setting up of Maypoles. 
Other documents attest the existence of golf, football, barley- 
break, and “firing of pieces.” The bow, which the use of fire- 
arms had superseded, was still in use in the north of Scotland ; 
indeed, it was not until the close of the seventeenth century 
that it fell into desuetude as a weapon of offence. In his wars 
with France and Spain, Charles I. adopted the strange expedient 
of raising a corps of Highland archers. The favourite pastime 
of the patrician class and their retainers was hunting. This sport, 
in the old time, was pursued on a grand scale. Five or six hun- 
dred men spread themselves over an area of from seven to ten 
miles, and drove the deer in herds of many hundreds to the 
appointed place. In one of these expeditions, described by 
Taylor, the water-poet, fourscore fat deer were slain in the space 
of two hours, by the aid of a hundred couples of strong Irish grey- 
hounds, guns, arrows, dirks, and daggers. At the grand hunt of 
Glen Tilt, which the queen honoured with her presence in 1564, no 
less than two thousand red deer were driven together from the hills 
of Athol, Badenoch, Mar, and Murray, and the adjoining counties, 
of which no fewer than three hundred and sixty, besides roes, 
were slain. Five wolves were also killed on the same occasion. 
The queen is said during this highland excursion to have pre- 
sided at a competitive assembly of native harpers, and to have 
adjudged the victory to Beatrix Gardyn of Banchory. A harp 
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of antique form, now in the possession of Mr. Stuart, of Dalguise, 
and which bears the name of Queen Mary's Harp, is reported, on 
the authority of a domestic tradition, to have been the prize con- 
ferred on the fair Beatrix by the ill-starred and beautiful arbi- 
tress. Think of those happy eyes raining bright influence at this 
feast of song, and how they darkened in death when a few more 
evil years had passed away ! 

Next to the chase the favourite amusement of the aristocratic 
classes was “‘ the most princely and serious delight of hawking.” 
Many a Scottish gentleman there was in the old time who loved 
this patrician sport passing well, whether he captured partridges and 
moorfowl with the birds “that have a small body and large wings, 
called marlins, or affected most the kind called falcons, or wearying 
of them like a Home of Wedderburn, took to the other kind called 
tercels, using it even in his old age.” An almost equally popular 
sport in Scotland was horse-racing. An annual race was held at 
Haddington as far back as 1552, when a silver bell was an- 
nounced as the prize. In the reign of James VI. races were run 
at both Peebles and Dumfries. ‘To bear off the bell is a prover- 
bial expression, which originated in the Paisley custom of con- 
ferring on the successful candidate in the race a silver bell 
weighing four ounces. 

In an earlier part of this essay we alluded to the visit of Law- 
rence Fletcher the comedian to Aberdeen. The hostility of the 
Reformed clergy to theatricals was of slow and gradual evolution. 
Even the Regent Moray allowed a play to be represented before 
him; and in 1574 the General Assembly, while it prohibited 
tragedies and comedies made of the canonical Scripture, per- 
mitted profane plays to be acted, provided they were set forth on 
work days only. As yet there was no regular theatre in Scot- 
land, but the London acting companies used to pay occasional 
visits to the North, and notwithstanding the opposition of the 


“kirk session of the city, succeeded in securing the patronage and 


retaining the active support of the king at Edinburgh, when an 
ecclesiastical censure was pronounced against those who repaired 
to the play. In 1673 two brothers of the name of Fountain had 
their patent formally conceded as Masters of the Revels within 
the kingdom. In a petition which they presented to the Privy 
Council, about six years after, occurs the only intimation that 
we have of the existence of a theatre at that time in Edinburgh. 
The plays and masquerades given by the Duke of York and the 
princesses in that city ten years previous to the Revolution were 
admiringly regarded by the privileged guests of the ducal family, 
while their celebration gave great dissatisfaction to the more rigid 
Presbyterians. On these occasions the “ Mithridates” of Lee, 
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and the “Indian Emperor” of Dryden, were among the plays 
selected, the one for a private performance, in which the Lady 
Ann and the maids of honour represented the dramatis persone, 
and the other by the Duke's company of players. 

Scotland, it seems, could not write her own tragedies. She 
had no need to weep over fictitious woes, when there were so many 
real woes to wring the nation’s heart. In her every mansion and 
hut there were solemn scenes enough exhibited during this period 
of decay and growth; every palace had its epic poem, every cot 
tage its romance. ‘The supreme question for that time, or indeed 
for any time, was the religious question, and the best intelligence, 
the deepest insight, the highest heroism, whether of hand or heart, 
were all busied with the solution of this absorbing and despotic 
problem. The theological disputes and the moral development 
of the age dried up and exhausted all the springs of secular in- 
spiration. Literature, the finer expression of national character, 
the blossom and fragrance of the highest human culture, in all 
its varieties of serious or humorous, of pathetic or sustaining, 
was non-existent. Another age was to elapse ere the lucid and 
subtile intellect of Hume was to reveal the true theory of causa- 
tion, or the speculations of Adam Smith were to inaugurate a 
commercial revolution, or the melodies of Burns, the peasant- 
poet, were to echo eternally in the hearts of men. Previously to 
the Reformation, Scotland had not been without her minstrels. 
Dunbar, Douglas, Henryson, Montgomery, and Scott, had all 
attained a certain reputation; but as literary compositions were 
rarely printed in the days when strenuous action was more valued 
than mere speculative or esthetic ability, the vagrant manuscripts 
in which these verses were preserved were the only depositories 
of their poetical genius. Their productions, entrusted to this pre- 
carious keeping, would in all probability have been lost to posterity 
were it not for an accidental circumstance connected withthe plague 
at Edinburgh in the second half of the sixteenth century. George 
Bannatyne, during this period of terror and anxious apprehen- 
sion, retired as it was supposed to the old manor-house of New- 
tyle, the country-house of his father, near the village of Meigle, 
in Strathmore, and for three months employed himself in copying 
the fugitive productions of his poetical predecessors into one fair 
volume. The manuscripts which he had collected were mutilated 
and scarcely legible, yet such was the persevering industry of the 
young transcriber, that the poems thus preserved amount to three 
hundred and seventy-two, and occupy no less than eight hundred 
folio pages. ‘This was an enterprise of real and lasting signifi- 
cance, and the Bannatyne manuscript, still in existence in the 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, remains as a memorial of the 
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taste and diligence of the compiler, and secures him a name 
which in all probability his own original talents, for Bannatyne 
was himself a poet, would have failed to acquire. 

The literary accomplishments and the exquisite Latinity of 
George Buchanan have conferred on him a well-deserved cele- 
brity. He is described as a man of notable endowments, of ready 
memory, and rapid invention. His “ History of Scotland,” with 
its “eight centuries of fable, and its glaring partisanship,” indi- 
eates that its author was little accustomed to the visits of the 
“ cross-examining god Elenchus,” and was unable to emancipate 
himself from those personal prepossessions which are so hostile 
to historic impartiality, and so destructive of contidence in the 
candour of the narrator. For instances of the felicitous touches 
with which Buchanan’s book abounds, Mr. Chambers refers to 
his picturesque description of the surface of Galloway, “in 
modicos colles tumet,” and the equally graphic phrase by which 
he characterises the seaboard of Fife “oppidulis preecingitur.” 
It will be sufficient to refer to the literary productions of the 
royal pupil, who was educated for a pedant, because he was inca- 
pable of being educated fora king. The essays of a ‘prentice in 
the divine art of poetry, the ‘‘ Demonology,” the “ Basilicon Doron,” 
and the ‘‘ Counterblast to Tobacco,” illustrate the efficacies or the 
futilities of regal pedantry. The “ History of the Reformation 
in Scotland,” by John Knox, the “ Autobiography and Diary of 
James Melville,” “Balfour's Annals,’ and “Spottiswoode's History 
of the Church of Scotland,” may be cited here as among the more 
noticeable of the narrative productions of the period which we 
are considering. 

Dramatic literature was even less cultivated in the sister king- 
dom than historic. The first known effort of the comic muse was 
published in Edinburgh in 1603. It is entitled “ Philotus,” and 
is founded on an Italian novel, included with other tales in a 
volume edited by Barnaby Rich, and which supplied Shakspeare 
with the story of the “ Twelfth Night.” It is written in rhyming 
triplets, with a fourth line in the first division of the stanza 
according with the fourth line in the second. ‘The versification 
is not unmusical ; but the comedy itself is one of those composi- 
tions the perusal of which would evince an almost miraculous 
perseverance in the pursuit of knowledge under difficulties. 

At the head of the Burgh Moor, near Edinburgh, there stands 
the tall and antique tower of Merchistoun, in which the most 
remarkable scion of a strange and original line pursued his various 
studies. Here it was that John Napier brooded over theo- 
logical problems, and devised the singular expedients which were 
intended to secure Scotland from possible invasion. Among 
these are enumerated mirrors for burning the enemy’s ships and 
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reflecting artificial fire; a destructive “shot for artillery ;’ and 
“a closed and fortified carriage ;’ besides devices of sailing under 
the water, with divers other stratagems for harming of the enemy, 
“which,” says the inventor, “by the grace of God, and work of 
expert craftsmen, I hope to perform.” However we may estimate 
Napier’s mechanical genius, or however sceptical an ear we may 
turn to the recital which he gives of some of these marvellous 
contrivances, which recall the resources of the genie or enchan- 
tress of Arabian tale, there can be no doubt as to the value or 
reality of his great mathematical construction. In that barbarous 
and ignorant age there lived one man whose intelligence unques- 
tionably “redeemed from decay the visitation of the divinity 
among men.” During the twenty years in which Napier was 
engrossed with theology, with semi-fabulous mechanics, and the 
occult sciences in general, he found leisure in the silence and 
seclusion of that tall antique tower to elaborate his system of 
logarithms, a pre-requisite to the solution of the great numerical 
problems which the subsequent investigations of science have 
originated. The fame of his little work soon reached Oxford, 
where an English translation was published by Henry Briggs, 
the most eminent mathematician of his day in England. Such 
was the admiration with which the translator regarded this admi- 
rable discovery, that he could have no quietness in himself till he 
had seen that noble person, to whose wit and ingenuity alone it 
was to be ascribed. Lily’s assertion that every summer during 
Napier’s life this venerable man went purposely to Scotland to 
visit him, requires some qualification ; for as his first visit was 
paid in the year 1615, and Napier died in 1617, Mr. Briggs 
could not have made more than one other such pilgrimage to 
Merchistoun. 

This graceful act of hero-worship was not an exceptional one 
at this period. ‘The summer following the death of Napier, Scot- 
land received a visit from Ben Jonson. The author of some 
beautiful sonnets, for which he is chiefly though not exclusively 
admired, William Drummond, was then living in his romantic 
mansion of Hawthornden, on the Esk, only a few miles from 
Edinburgh. It was mainly to see the poet in this exquisite re- 
tirement that, according to a prevalent belief, the laureate under- 
took his long pedestrian excursion. “The story goes,” says Mr. 
Chambers, “that the pilgrim was received by Drummond, with 
wonted ceremony, under the Covine or Company-tree, which 
stands on the lawn in front of the house at Hawthornden, where 
they exchanged greetings, which fell spontaneously into the form 
of a rhymed couplet.’* On another occasion Jonson resided 





* “ Welcome, welcome, royal Ben,” 
“Thank ye, thank ye, Hawthornden.” 
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with Drummond for three weeks, enjoying the beauty of the loca- 
lity, the converse of his friend, and the “ more substantial hospi- 
talities of which, if Drummond be right, he had only too keen a 
relish.” ‘There seems to be no reason for doubting the sincerity 
of Drummond’s regard for Jonson, or the genuine and genial 
nature of their friendship. The characteristics which the Scotch 
poet attributes to the English dramatist appear to have been 
those which the latter really possessed ; and the record of his 
infirmities and asperities, in the famous “ Conversations,” pub- 
lished many years after in the works of Drummond, by no means 
indicates a disloyal or censorious disposition. It is pleasant to 
think of this “ Foot Pilgrimage” of Royal Ben to Scotland, and 
how the two poets met and parted under the Covine Tree. Haw- 
thornden is richer for the visit, and the landscape has now that 
true interest which the presence of human worth alone can give. 

The journey of the English poet was performed on foot. 
There were no facilities of locomotion in the days of the Stuarts. 
There were no stage-coaches permanently running between Edin- 
burgh and London, or even between any of the towns in Scotland. 
The usual method of travelling was on horseback, and the most 
delicate lady had no alternative but to adopt this mode of trans- 
port or remain satisfied with such variety of scene and incident as 
her ordinary domestic life afforded. ‘This remark, however, applies 
only to those who were not of noble rank. “The great men,” we 
are told on contemporary evidence, often travelled with coach and 
six, “ with a running footman on each side, to manage and keep 
it up in rough places.” About the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury various attempts were made to establish a communication both 
between the two countries as well as in the northern kingdom itself. 
Judge with what success when you learn that the stage-coach from 
London to Edinburgh performed its slow and laborious journey 
once in three weeks, while the fare demanded was 41. 10s. 

The postal arrangements of this period were in no degree 
superior. A liveried messenger was engaged by the city of 
Aberdeen in 1595 for the transmission of letters: and a system 
of posts or establishments at intervals where horses could be 
had for the conveyance of despatches on public affairs had been 
introduced prior to the year 1635. At that date the transit of 
letters, private as well as public, between Edinburgh and London 
was secured by a Governmental measure. The convoy was, of 
course, an equestrian one. It usually went twice a week, but 
sometimes only once; nor was the journey always unattended 
with danger. Under the Restoration the system received a con- 
siderable improvement. Postal stations were instituted between 
Edinburgh and Port-Patrick, the resources for the transmission 
of letters were multiplied, and the rates of postage legally regu- 
lated. 
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In Covenanting Scotland the bible of the nineteenth century, 
the Newspaper, was unknown; that infallible and mysterious 
entity, the editorial We, dictated no opinion to mental imbecility, 
furnished intellectual indolence with no lucid statement of argu- 
ment, the gossiping politician with no admirable summary of 
news, and the enlightened public with no flattering reflex of its 
own sound judgment and superior wisdom. The functions of 
the daily press—whether to report, to represent, to diffuse, or 
confirm knowledge, to guide or correct speculation, were yet 
unrecognised. If Scotland had little curiosity about its own 
doings, or the doings of other nations, the various European 
communities were equally indifferent about Scotland. Clarendon 
tells us that previously to the preparations for armed resistance 
to the despotic rule of Charles I.—while the whole English 
nation was solicitous to know what passed weekly in Germany, 
Poland, and other parts of Europe—no man ever inquired what 
was doing in Scotland, nor had that kingdom a place or mention 
in one page of any gazette. Twenty years after this popular 
protest against tyranny, the magistrates of Glasgow ordered a 
London journal for the use of the town. ‘The first original 
newspaper attempted in Scotland appeared on the 8th January, 
1661. It was a small weekly sheet, entitled, “ Mercurius Cale- 
donius; comprising the Affairs now in agitation in Scotland, 
with a Survey of Foreign Intelligence.” Of this journal only nine 
numbers were issued. Judging from the specimens which Mr. 
Chambers gives us of its subject matter and composition, it lived 
as long as it deserved, and longer. 

The improvements introduced into the more active and ma- 
terial phases of life are occasionally referred to in the ‘“ Domestic 
Annals ;” and, as illustrating the progressive civilization of the 
times, merit a brief notice in our review of their social phe- 
nomena. Among the indications of the growing attention to the 
secular interests of the people, we may number the proposition 
to erect beacons in the concealed rocks in the Firth of Forth, 
and the actual construction of a lighthouse in the Isle of May ; 
the employment of fire-engines at Glasgow and Edinburgh ; and 
the invention, by Sir Robert Bruce, of a machine for exhausting 
the water in coal-pits and quarries. In this connexion we may 
find an appropriate place for a brief reference to the subterranean 
wealth of the Northern Kingdom. Coal, in the early period of 
the Reformation, was only dug in readily accessible places. 
Later, in the remote county of Sutherland, on the coast of 
Brora, a bed in the lower section of an oolite formation con- 
taining this valuable mineral was worked by the clever and 
enterprising woman on whom the management of the estate had 
devolved, Lady Jean Gordon. Conjointly with this coaling 
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operation, the same energetic lady established a salt-pit, the 
produce of which not only supplied the neighbouring provinces, 
but was transported into England and elsewhere. The full 
realization of the designs of the Countess Jean was, however, 
reserved for our own times. ‘The search for gold and silver was 
ever repeated, and the repetition of the search annually resulted 
in the repetition of disappointment. The precious metals, in- 
deed, were found, though in unremunerative quantities, in the 
mountainous district of the vales of the Clyde and Forth; and 
the laborious operations involved in the discovery were eventually 
abandoned, even by the persevering and enthusiastic Germans, 
to whom a grant of the mines of Scotland had been made for 
forty-three years. Very different was the case with the lead- 
mines of this locality, which have for centuries adequately 
rewarded the labour expended on them, and do so even at the 
present day. 

The manufacturing industry of Scotland was growing up 
slowly and steadily amid the feuds of nobles, the factions of 
civil war, and the controversies of theologians. The first 
attempts at the inauguration of a domestic policy which should 
render the services of the foreign merchant unnecessary, were 
made in the reign of James VI. These attempts, though at 
first partially, or even completely, unsuccessful, had subsequently 
a prosperous issue. Edinburgh acquired some renown for its 
stamped and gilded leather—a substitute for our modern paper- 
hangings—as well as a reputation for its fine linen; Kelso had 
its wool-works ; Glasgow had its cloth manufactory ; Dalry aided 
literature by its paper establishment; Leith had the honour of 
first preaching the gospel of soap-and-water, by its laudable 
provision of the artificial constituent; and Wemyss aided the 
sanitary reform by initiating the home supply of glass. As 
early as 1626, the Privy Council empowered Sir James Baillie 
to establish the native manufacture of gunpowder; and before 
1683 Glasgow could boast of two sugar-works. ‘Thus there was 
a fair stint of work done in old Scotland; and while the national 
life was developing for the full growth, in their season, of flower 
and fruit, in the atmosphere of free spiritual thought above, it 
was striking deeper root, and holding with stronger grasp the 
soil which gave it fixture and refreshment below. 

Scotland had yet much to learn in agriculture ere her farming 
could be regarded as of typical excellence. The act of 1449, 
which has been called the Magna Charta of the Scotch agricul- 
turists, secured their long leases against all successors, and 
though subsequently much obstructed by entails, was a great 
and positive benefit. Still husbandry was backward in Scotland. 
The principal crop consisted of oats. The ploughing was con- 
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ducted in slovenly fashion; and though ten years before the 
revolution, the use of lime as a fertilizing agent had been intro- 
duced into East Lothian, yet the science of a somewhat earlier 
period was no further advanced than to propose salt as a valuable 
dressing for pasture and arable lands. A royal patent was actually 
granted to Archibald Napier, at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, for his invention of a compost, the basis of which seems to 
have been common salt. The visions of abundance of grass and 
corn, in which the monarch and the philosopher indulged, we 
need hardly say were among “ those visions of glory” which do 
spare the “ aching sight.” 

From this historical survey it will be seen how, from the rude- 
ness and ignorance of the times which preceded the Reformation, 
Scotland had advanced at the close of the seventeenth century into 
eomparative refinement and culture. The mail-clad baron has 
given place to the embroidered gallant. The labourer tills the 
land in unmolested solitude. His industry is no longer inter- 
rupted by armed men; his plough no longer broken, nor his 
folded sheep mutilated. Life is secured against private vindic- 
tiveness, and property is placed under the protection of law. 
The population of the country at this time was, if Mr. Chambers’ 
estimate be correct, about seven hundred thousand, and the 
wealth of the kingdom may be inferred from its small circulation 
of coin—half a million sterling. Rural and urban industry were 
in an infantine and precarious state. Stratagem and violence 
were still employed by gentlemen of ancient lineage to obtain 
possession of some young heiress, often no more than eleven 
years of age, whose unimpaired fortune might restore their own 
forfeited credit. Justice was still partial; and her administrators 
were not indisposed to listen to personal persuasion, nor disin- 
clined to allow pecuniary inducements to accelerate or perhaps to 
modify their decisions. The principle of toleration was still so 
little understood, that, in the Claim of Rights, the Presbyterian 
party demanded that no Popish book should be printed. A latent 
doubt of the reality of witchcraft seems to have existed in the minds 
of the leading officials in the seventeenth century; but the belief 
in the efficacy of spells and charms, and in a direct communication 
with the invisible world, was as deeply implanted in the popular 
intellect as any doctrine of the Christian religion. The disaster 
that followed an evil wish was still regarded as its intended con- 
sequence ; the comet still heralded war and pestilence; and the 
ways of Providence were justified by the alleged proceedings of 
the ghost, the vampire, and the guardian genius. Yet, after every 
deduction and every unfavourable admission, the progress of 
Scotland from the first appearance of the true hero of British 
Protestantism, for the Puritan no less than the Covenanter must 
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recognise Knox as his spiritual father, was real and undoubted. 
All that fierce coil of truculent circumstance which distinguished 
the earlier period of the Reformation had been disentangled, and 
now disclosed capabilities for orderly arrangement and- social 
adaptation. The most oppressive form of an ancient superstition 
had been overthrown, the first lesson in the doctrine of individual 
right and worth had been studied, the community of sentiment and 
conviction, which makes a nation thrill with the sense of a common 
life and common interest, had been created ; a national character 
for earnestness, and uprightness, and emphatic, valiant following of 
duty had been evolved, and ample ground for the fair possibilities, 
temporal and spiritual, of the future had been won. Scotland 
was richer now for the noble heroisms of men like Knox and 
Melville, for the quiet goodness of a Home of Wedderburn, for 
the genius of a Napier, and the patient endurance of her sons, 
Catholic and Covenanter alike. A historic past was hers, and 
she had become conscious of her traditionary existence and her 
title to be included among the nations. 

The old combative, adventurous, savage Scotland lies far away 
now. The long winters came and went over human beings of 
like passions with ourselves, hardening the rivers and springs, 
killing the young trees, beasts, and birds; the autumns were 
“matchless fair in Moray,” the July flowers and March violets 
springing at Martinmas; the summer suns set and rose over 
purple heather and golden oat-fields for a century of years, while 
Scotland was praying, and fighting, and working her way to par- 
ticipation in whatever is best, and fairest, and manliest in modern 
culture and modern enterprise. 

Before we close these ‘‘ Annals” we would draw attention to 
the rich store of incident and anecdote that they contain, with 
their many touching and picturesque varieties of humorous and 
painful contingency, from the story of Grizzel and Sir Patrick 
Hume, and the pretty love tale of sweet sorrow and sad death 
which tells of Bessie Bell and Mary Gray, to the legend of the 
gallant Montrose, shaped by the greatest of modern romance 
writers into an interesting and beautiful fiction, or that dark and 
terrible tragedy of the “ Cowering Bride of Baldoon, and her 
dabbled garment,” which the author's illustrious countryman has 
also embodied in a form of perennial beauty. 
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Art. I1V.—CarpinaL WisemAn’s “ ReEcoLiections.” 


Recollections of the Last Four Popes, and of Rome in their 
Times. By his Eminence Cardinal Wiseman. Hurst and 


Blackett. 1858. 


T may be presumed that a dignitary of the Roman Catholic 
Church had other motives besides the desire to produce an 
entertaining volume for giving these reminiscences to the world. 
It is hardly consistent with the respect which a true Catholic 
must entertain for the head of his church, whose dignity is, in 
the present case, reflected on the author, to make him the subject 
of gossip, or a mere pretext for beguiling the idleness of literary 
loungers. It may be, that this zealous and shrewd servant of the 
ancient faith, well discerning the tendencies of the times, and 
seeing how that reverence has well nigh departed from the earth, 
that respect and consideration are reserved for acknowledged 
power, and for merit that has made itself felt—that supernatural 
claims are disallowed, and infallibility a dream of the past—and that 
his church can no longer offer her former weighty bribes to the 
boldest and most energetic spirits of Europe to enter her service 
—has wisely decided that the substantial personal claims to 
respect, if not to veneration, really possessed by the chiefs of the 
oldest and most dignified of earthly hierarchies, shall be fairly 
submitted, though in a reverent and tender spirit, to such as 
refuse to revere in Rome a holy of holies, and who would weigh 
in an earthly balance claims no longer regarded as divine. Surely 
he has done wisely: better the plain knowledge of the simple 
fact, than the ignorant prejudice of bigots and fanatics of another 
creed ; and it had been well for Rome, too, had she earlier recog- 
nised the value of truth, which might have served her with those 
to whom, chiefly through her own overstrained pretensions, faith 
became folly. 

The book is well calculated to this end, and from its easy, 
gossiping, unlaboured, if rather circumlocutory style, will find its 
way to many, perhaps prejudiced readers, who would have been 
repelled by severely historical, or irritated by controversial 
memoirs, nor will it fail to throw a new and unexpected light 
upon persons long regarded with aversion or with prejudice. 
Nevertheless, the facts with which the work is furnished are infi- 
nitely diluted in narration, the reasoning is mildly logical, and 
never critical; even the persecution experienced by Pius VII. at 
the hands of Napoleon, and the vulgar coarseness of his inferior 
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agents, are mentioned in a manner which would be eminently 
Christian, were it not so obviously politic. 

It was at the close of the year 1818 that Cardinal Wiseman, 
then an éléve of the resuscitated English College, entered Rome 
for the first time—about four years after Pius VII. had been re- 


jeased from his long captivity at Savona, and when Rome, sick of 


foreign domination and French insolence, was well disposed to 
rest, for a time at least, beneath the sceptre of its ancient rulers. 
The journey was a matter of much more time and less conve- 
nience that at present, and the Cardinal expatiates on the delight 
experienced by his companions and himself when they entered 
at length the long-desired college, which had echoed no English 
footsteps for many years. 


“No travellers since the beginning of the century, or even from 
an earlier period, had visited it or mentioned it. It had been 
sealed as a tomb for a generation, and not one of those who were 
descending from the unwieldy vehicle at its door, had collected from 
the few lingering patriarchs, once its inmates, who yet survived at 
home, any recollections by which a picture of the place might have 
been prepared in the imagination. Having come so far, somewhat in 
the spirit of sacrifice, in some expectation of having to rough it, as 
pioneers for less venturesome followers, it seemed incredible that we 
should have fallen on such pleasant places as the seat of future life 
and occupation. Wide and lofty vaulted corridors; a noble staircase, 
leading to vast and airy halls, succeeding one another; a spacious 
garden, glowing with the lemon and orange, and presenting to one’s 
first approach a perspective in fresco, by Poggi, one engraved by him 
in his celebrated work on perspective; a library, airy, cheerful, and 
large, whose shelves, however, exhibited a specimen of what anti- 
quarians call an ‘opus tumultuarium’ in the piled-up, disorganized 
volumes, from folio to duodecimo, that crammed them; a _ refectory, 
wainscoted in polished walnut, and above that, painted by the same 
hand, with St. George and the Dragon ready to drop on the floor 
from the groined ceiling; still better, a chapel, unfurnished, indeed, 
but illuminated from floor to roof with the saints of England, and 
celestial glories leading to the altar, that had to become the very 
hearthstone of new domestic attachments, and the centre of many yet 
untasted joys.” 


There were ancient and reverent patriotic memories connected 
with the old and almost tottering basilica of the Holy Trinity, m 
close proximity to the college, where many an English pilgrim 
had knelt of old, as he visited, for the first and for the last time, 
a place then sacred as the centre of the national religion, and 
consecrated to him alike by the tombs of the Apostles and the 
graves of his countrymen, who had been pillars of the faith. 

The re-establishment of the English College was almost exclu- 
sively the work of Pius and his able minister, Consalvi, acting 
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upon the suggestions of English Catholics, and surely was a pru- 
dent and politic measure on the part of the pontiff. The young 
student was introduced, with five others, to the Pope, a few days 
after their arrival in Rome, and we can believe that it was with no 
common feelings that he gazed, with all the faith, fervour, and 
inexperience of youth, upon the venerable and harmless old man, 
who had borne his unmerited sufferings with yet more of patience 
than of dignity. He now looked, however, on the pontiff, not 
the captive, and rendered to the hierarch of his faith that homage 
of the heart which earthly grandeur, divested of sacred authority, 
fails to extort, even from the inexperienced and the unreflecting. 
Nor was it necessary, in pursuing his reflections on the past his- 
tory of the ecclesiastical prince he now beheld for the first time, 
to attribute the release of the Pope from unjust eaptivity, to any 
higher cause than a very ordinary motive operating on the mind 
of Napoleon, who was unwilling to give the allies, then advancing 
on Paris, the prestige, among all good Catholics, of vindicating 
their outraged faith, by restoring to freedom the pontiff so long 
unwarrantably detained. 

The holy father received the six English students standing, 
shook hands with each, and welcomed them to Rome. He praised 
the English clergy for their good and peaceful conduct, and their 
fidelity to the Holy See, and said, “I hope you will do honour both 
to Rome and your own country.” Surely nothing could be better 
adapted than a fatherly and homely greeting of this kind to con- 
firm or awaken feelings of personal attachment and devotion. The 
young aspirant for honour and service in the Church of Rome is 
sure to receive all the encouragement which the condescension of 
its highest dignitary can confer. No recruit is altogether value- 
less, and that winning and gracious kindness, which is never 
wanting to the deserving neophyte, cannot fail to produce impor- 
tant results upon his future efforts, so that belief is stimulated by 
personal affection, which 


“ Becomes a fixed element, constant and persevering, where all else 
may differ, and gives a warmth and strength to their religious and 
ecclesiastical convictions. The German student will carry away his 
Roman impressions, theorized, perhaps, in a more abstruse and tran- 
scendental form ; the Frenchman will bear them in a more imaginative 
and poetical shape ; to the English mind they will present themselves 
more practically, and as guides to action; while, perhaps, the Ame- 
rican will relish them the more nearly, because they contrast so 
strongly with whatever he admires most in secular or temporal policy, 
and bear the seal of a distinct order of existence.” 


In 1819 Sir Thomas Lawrence visited Rome, commissioned by 
Lord Castlereagh to include his Holiness and Cardinal Consalvi 
in the series of portraits intended to perpetuate the eminent. per- 
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sons who figured at the Congress of Vienna—the latter as the 
representative of the Pope. The likeness, engraved for this 
volume, and as such admitted to be faultless, expresses the 
mental and moral characteristics to be expected from the manner 
in which he bore his long detention at Fenestrelles, and after- 
wards at Savona, There was, however, an interview with Napo- 
leon at Paris, in 1804, which, if correctly reported, displays a 
degree of moral courage which deserved the subsequent ovation 
at Avignon, and displays a degree of courage rather to be ex- 
pected from the conscious head of the Universal Church, than 
from that Barnabas Chiaramonti, whose gentle, irresolute, and 
feeble countenance yet lives on the canvas of the English 
painter, at Windsor, 

The Cardinal refers in moderate and guarded language to an 
incident in the papacy of Pius VII., of which he himself was not 
cognisant, namely, the burglarious entry into the Quirinal 
Palace by General Radet, acting under the orders of Napoleon, 
on the 6th July, 1809, and the kidnapping of the Pope and his 
secretary, Cardinal Pacca, through France, into Piedmont, and 
subsequently to Savona. Had he been a Hildebrand or a 
Julius II., Pius might, on this, as a former Pope was on a similar 
occasion, have been seriously or even fatally injured in health of 
mind or body by the hardships and humiliations thus insolently 
and wantonly inflicted on an aged and dignified man: but the 
innate humility and unostentatious character of Pius rendered 
him less sensible to indignities that would have destroyed the 
possessor of keener susceptibilities or of greater pride. 

Papal existence is necessarily monotonous, varied only by 
audiences and receptions, which to men often broken in health, 
and always advanced in years, must be deprived, by constant 
repetition, of any element of amusement. ‘The ecclesiastical 
element so modifies the usual privileges of sovereignty, that it 
cannot have recourse even to those distractions which may vary, 
according to their respective tastes, the sometimes dreary eleva- 
tion of secular monarchs, 


“arly hours, a frugal table, monotony almost of pursuits, by 
the regular round of official audiences, fixed for each day, and almost 
for each hour, unrelieved by Court festivities or public recreation, such 
is the life, more or less, of every successive Pope. He is not exempt 
from any of the obligations of his priesthood. He celebrates mass 
each morning, and assists at a second celebration. He recites the 
breviary like any of his poorest curates ; his beads, too, most certainly, 
like any simple Catholic both at home and abroad; besides, probably, 
other special devotions. He listens to sermons, not merely formal 
ones in his chapel, but to real, honest preachings, strong and bold, by 
a Capuchin friar, during Advent and Lent.” 
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Not a very attractive picture of the solitary and monotonous 
state of one so elevated by the theory of his position above all 
other human beings, that he must always even dine alone. 

Pius was free from the papal sin of nepotism, and scarcely contri- 
buted directly to the worldly advancement of any of his relatives ; 
he was therefore uncheered by their society in his lonely elevation, 
but sometimes of an evening he enlivened the monotony of the Qui- 
tinal by admitting to his presence afew of the most accomplished and 
intelligent men of his capital. Canova was one of these, as also the 
secretary of Latin letters, Cardinal Testa, a man of liberal acquire- 
ments and enlarged mind, who united to considerable philological 
attainments, ever the favourite accomplishment of Italian 
literati, a taste for the natural sciences, especially geology. 
Apropos to Monsignor Testa, a reminiscence of Buffon, with 
whom Testa became acquainted while Nuncio at Paris, is in- 
serted, in Cardinal Wiseman’s anecdotal and inconsequential man- 
ner. It is creditable to the consideration and politeness of one 
who preserved something of the old school of French courtesy, 
and who certainly was a better gentleman than naturalist. 

The Cardinal laments that the firmness of Pius should have 
relaxed under the pressure exercised in Paris in order to extort 
from him a renunciation of the papal right to nominate Gallican 
bishops, in favour of the secular Prince; but the Emperor had 
the substantial power to do as he pleased with everything in 
France, and as it was generally understood that the Pope acted un- 
der almost irresistible moral coercion, the French Emperor gained 
nothing, for no Catholic admitted that any Pope had the right or 
power to alienate the spiritual privileges attached to his high and 
holy office. The natural vacillation and irresolution of Pius were 
afterwards counterbalanced by the political ability and decisive cha- 
racter of his adviser, Cardinal Consalvi, though no higher wisdom 
than cautious prudence and tranquil endurance of injustice could 
have availed either to Pius, or his then secretary, Cardinal Pacca, 
in the troublous early years of his pontificate ; assailed by brute 
force, they could but appeal, without any attempt at resistance, by 
patience under unmerited suffering, to the general sense and 
indignation of Europe. Cardinal Wiseman seems to be strongly 
impressed on all occasions by external magnificence and splen- 
dour, and dilates with peculiar satisfaction on the imposing cere- 
monial in which his Church exerts all her art to dazzle the 
imagination, and rivet the faith of her votaries, when she cele- 
brates the feast of the body of Christ on Good Friday. Abstract 
faith, it is true, unexcited by persecution, or uninfluenced by a 
morbid fancy, is a cold and languid emotion, and may be the 
better for the influence of that elaborate machinery, which, 
though it is dear to the excitable populations of Italy or of 
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Spain, so disgusted the stern Puritans of England and the aus- 
tere religionists of Geneva. Yet, though the Cardinal may in 
matters of form yield to this natural weakness of his character 
and of the faith which he so sincerely professes, we should have 
thought that a man of the world, instructed by long experience, 
might have spared the laboured eloge, which he deviates from his 
path to compose, on the meretricious splendours of the first 
Empire, and on the theatrical magnificence of its founder; what 
mere intellect could effect, acting with the brute force of thought- 
less millions, without faith in, or reverence for, any destiny but his 
own, Napoleon might have done, but did not. So long as he 
could lead his armies to victory over pedantic or semi-barbarous 
enemies, and could bring the spoils of art from Italy, and sub- 
sidies wrung from the peasants of northern Germany to adorn or 
to enrich the capital of France; so long as false and inflated 
bulletins could claim credit for victories half gained, or could 
convert defeat into triumph with a credulous public, the mob of 
Paris, ever 


“Unwise in its triumph, and base in its fall,” 


and the well-drilled frequenters of Parisian salons, were willing 
to shut their eyes to their own slavery, and their hearts to the 
truth. But when the French armies met their hereditary victors 
on the sierras of Spain and on the fields of Belgium, and the 
Russian campaign had heralded his overthrow, by destroying the 
prestige of his fortune and of his sagacity, the popular homage, 
so readily retransferred to the expelled and once hated Bourbons, 
showed how little real hold Napoleon had gained on the affection 
of the general population of France. The legal reforms which he 
inaugurated by his authority were absolutely necessary to the 
effective civil and financial administration and organized govern- 
ment of France, and would necessarily claim the earliest attention 
of any absolute ruler, who succeeded alike to the yet heaving 
anarchy of the Revolution, and to the mixed tyranny and imbe- 
cility of the Directory ; but the Code Napoleon would have been 
more justly denominated the Code Tronchet. Had not the Bour- 
bons of France, though less imbecile than those of Spain or 
Naples, been yet utterly unfit to control the destiny even of the 
republic of San Marino, or could they have profited by expe- 
rience, so as to be capable of entertaining enlarged or liberal 
political views, or could have eschewed the intolerable bigotry 
which has clung like a curse even to the most profligate of the 
princes of this race, they might yet have governed France, if 
indeed it can be an object of desire to be the ruler of such a people. 
Napoleon sought the restoration of what the Cardinal calls reli- 
gion, professedly indifferent as he was to any creed, as an element 
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of stability in civil government, for with the priests on his side he 
acquired the firmest hold on the ignorant peasantry of the north 
and west, whose obstinate loyalty to the deposed dynasty had 
been by no means eradicated by the slaughter and confiscation 
which desolated the war-wasted provinces of La Vendée and 
Brittany. 

The Emperor may have subsequently deplored his treatment 
of Pius VII., but as a mistake, not as a crime, as the Cardinal 
would have us believe, for that might surely sit lightly on a con- 
science which was unmoved by the despair and ruin with which 
he had visited alike the burning fields of Spain, the homely Ger- 
man towns and hamlets, the endless steppes of Russia, and the 
vineyards and villages of that France for which, as an alien, he had 
once expressed such bitter animosity. Surely the blindest idolatry 
for such a man would be destroyed on reading the letter he wrote 
to the English Regent, after the battle of Waterloo, when he was 
rejected by France, and contemplating the abyss of degradation 
into which this ‘ Em: rorin mind and presentiment” voluntarily 
descended. 

The Cardinal dilates with peculiar satisfaction upon the cere- 
mony attending the first public benediction pronounced by Pius 
after his return from captivity; and the description both of the 
architectural magnificence of St. Peter's, and the other details, 
furnishes the most impressive passage in his volume. 


“On the day that the Sovereign Pontiff bestows his blessing from 
the loggia above the principal entrance to the portico of St. Peter’s no 
one regards atmospheric discomforts. Everything is arranged for the 
proposed result, and no other place could answer so well. The gigantic 
flights of steps leading to the church, with immense terraces between, 
are covered with such a carpet as no loom ever wove. Groups of 
peasantry from the neighbouring towns and villages cover it, some 
standing in eager expectation, many lying down at full stretch, waiting 
more calmly ; chiefly women and children. The men are in their gay- 
est attire, with blue or green velvet jackets, their hair gathered in a 
green silk net, with white stockings, and such silver buckles at the 
knee, and still more on the foot, that if such articles had been discovered 
in an ancient tomb, and supposed to give a rule of proportion for the 
primeval wearer, they would have given the lie to the old proverb, 
‘Ex pede Herculem.’ But the female attire on those occasions was, 
far more than now—-since the invasion of Manchester has reached 
even Appenine villages—characteristically distinct. The peasants of 
Frascati and Albano, with immense gold earrings and necklaces, the 
silver skewer through the hair, under the snow-white flat kerchief, with 
richly brocaded_stomachers, and showy silks, looked almost fair beside 
‘the oriental splendour of costume, supposed to be in truth Saracenic, of” 
the dames from Nettuno,’ a veil of domestic texture of gold, relieved 
by stripes of the richest colours, formed the crown of a dress truly 
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elegant and magnificent. Gay colours also form the predominant 
feature of more inland districts, as of Sonnino and Sezze. . . . After 
long expectation, a few heads are just seen, but hardly recognisable, 
above the balustrade of the balcony, then the flabella, or fans of state, 
and last, lifted high the mitred pontiff. A few words are spoken, which 
are indistinguishable below. The Pope rises, raises his eyes to Heaven, 
opens wide and closes his arms, and pours out from a full heart, and 
often with a clear, sonorous voice, a blessing on all below.” 


On this great occasion St. Peter's appears to the highest advan- 
tage; at other times rather resembling a collection of churches 
than one great consecrated Basilica, it becomes on the occasion 
of the papal benediction, from the vastness of the assembled mul- 
titude—which is then, and hardly at any other time, in proportion 
to the colossal church—a whole, a single mighty fane, such as 
the world never saw before. ‘‘ That central pile, with its canopy 
of bronze as lofty as the Farnese palace, with its deep diving 
stairs, leading to a court walled and paved with precious stones, 
that yet seems only a vestibule to some cavern of a catacomb, with 
its simple altar that disdains ornament in the presence of that 
which is beyond the reach of human price—that which, in truth, 
forms the heart of the great body, placed just where the heart 
should be—is only on such occasions animated and surrounded 
on every side by living and moving sumptuousness ; the immense 
cupola above it ceases to be a dome over a sepulchre, and be- 
comes a canopy over an altar; the quiet tomb beneath is changed 
into the shrine of relics below the place of sacrifice; the quiet 
spot at which a few devout worshippers at most times may be 
found, bowing under the hundred lamps, is crowded by rising 
groups, beginning from the lowest step, increasing in dignity and 
in richness of sacred robes, till at the summit and in the centre 
stands supreme the pontiff himself, on the very spot which be- 
comes him—the one living link in a chain, of which the very first 
link is riveted to the shrines of the apostles below.” 

A spectacle so imposing, and a coup d'@il so magnificent, may 
well impart warmth and vigour to the slumbering reverential 
emotions of the excitable and susceptive population of the papal 
provinces, and may justly excite admiration in the breast of the 
most cynical Protestant: it is at least as effective, and greatly 
more decorous, than the revivals which the degenerate descen- 
dants of Puritan forefathers find to be essential in renewing the 
religious feeling of the Northern United States; and that very 
Lutheranism which rose up in opposition to papal usurpation of 
supremacy in matters of faith, while in its ritual far less attractive, 
is in its administration more intolerant than the magnificent 
superstition it was intended to supersede. “ ‘The spirit of Luther- 
anism is that of repulsive intolerance ; its system of administra- 
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tion (the Consistorial) is red tape in its most stringent form ; and 
its ritual an ossification of medieval formality—what Puseyism 
would be, deprived of its painting, music, and flowers,” is the 
testimony of a shrewd and unprejudiced witness, writing from 
Germany. 

Cardinal Wiseman narrates with great gratification the kind 
reception accorded in London to the Pope's legate, Cardinal 
Consalvi, who was sent to England in June, 1814, with a letter 
from Pius to the Prince Regent, undeterred by the penalties of 
the once formidable statute of Premunire, which, at least in 
recent times, could only have been terrible to foreign intriguers 
and meddlers in the internal affairs of England. It was the first 
time for two hundred years that a cardinal-legate had been pub- 
licly received and officially acknowledged in London—and he was 
now deputed by the infallible head of the Church to express the 
sentiments of admiration, friendship, and attachment for the Prince 
Regent entertained by the Pope.* But English arms had contri- 
buted to restore liberty to the captive pontiff, and English libe- 
rality had spared some expense to his embarrassed exchequer, and, 
we will hope, that all the admiration and most of the good-will 
with which Consalvi was charged, were intended for the people of 
England. 

At the Congress of Vienna the strenuous but prudent efforts 
of the papal envoy to effect an equitable restoration of its confis- 
cated territories to the Holy See, were in a great degree success- 
ful; and he appears to have made a considerable impression upon 
Lord Castlereagh, who was at least a competent judge of diplo- 
matists. ‘The administration of the political affairs of the papacy 
seems to have been entirely in the hands of Consalvi after the 
restoration of Pius, and it was peculiarly fortunate that the Pope 
should have had the benefit of so able and devoted a servant, 
whose mental and moral characteristics were those most wanting 
in his master.; assiduous in business, firm of purpose, sagacious 
in design, he restored the finances of the Roman States by pru- 
dent reforms, and strict but not illiberal economy. It is true 
that, after the death of Pius, in August, 1823, he was superseded 
by Cardinal della Sommaglia, a personal friend of the new Pope, 
Leo XII.; but the latter subsequently did ample justice to the 
able minister, to whom the papacy owed so much, when it re- 
quired a firm hand and a practised sagacity to restore order in 
the administration, and vigour to the executive. 

Cardinal Wiseman has filled many pages with matter that 
could have had no place in his “ Recollections,” being antecedent 
to his first visit to Rome as a student; but we are well pleased to 





* Allocution to the Consistory, Sept. 4, 1815. 
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find one fact recorded, which could not fail to be appreciated by 
even the Catholic population of Rome; viz., that when the resto- 
ration of the noble spoil plundered by France from the imperial 
city had been effected by the allies, it was at the cost of the 
English Government that these magnificent trophies of the highest 
art were reconveyed to Italy. If a trifling, it was yet a graceful 
courtesy on the part of the English nation, and seems to have 
been remembered with more gratitude than the millions she has 
lavished on feeble and spiritless continental allies, who were un- 
willing to risk their lives in defence of their own hearths and 
liberties, unless paid for doing so by England. 

The Cardinal bears emphatic testimony to the proficiency of many 
of the Italian priesthood in the neglected eloquence of the pulpit. 
It seems now at least to be studied as an art in Rome, since its 
importance as a means of proselytizing has been forced upon the 
general intelligence of the Church. Mere homilies, unenlivened by 
impressive and earnest elocution, or by those chastened efforts of 
the imagination which, though so rare, are yet surely allowable 
in sacred oratory, and which wrapped in reverential devotion all 
who listened to the eloquence of Robert Hall—are not the kind 
of discourses that would recommend themselves to any man of 
capacity who really appreciated the dignity and importance of his 
office; hearers can scarcely be expected to give very earnest heed 
to that which moves the preacher so little ; the Franciscan, Paci- 
fico Deani, and Fra Zecchinelli, were the most popular preachers 
in Rome during the late years of this long pontificate. 

The subject of brigandage, which prevailed to a frightful extent 
in the Papal States after the withdrawal of the French military 
police, on the return of Pius, owing to the utter disturbance of 
all legal rights, and abeyance of all but alien authority, occupied 
the most serious attention of the Pope, and tasked to the utmost 
the scanty means for its suppression at his disposal, which sup- 
pression had never been effected even by the bloody severity of 
French military law. Considering the political position of 
the Papal States, and the geographical conformation of the south 
of Italy, it seems nearly impossible that any separate state can 
suppress brigandage permanently, even within its own limits ; 
certainly it has never been effected since the death of Rienzi, who 
was for a short time successful. The Cardinal hints, too, in pal 
liation of this Italian institution, that at home we may have worse 
things than even the robbers of the Abbruzzi, in the commercial 
brigands, who in Scotland and in England have recently scat- 
tered misery, ruin, and even death among those by whom they 
were regarded as friends and not as banditti. 

The enterprise of these outlaws was by no means confined to 
the robbery, or ransoming of travellers; for occasionally they 
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attempted a wholesale deportation to the mountains, as in the 
case of the inmates of the episcopal seminary at Terracina, and 
afterwards those of the “ Camaldoli,” a country-house belonging 
to the English College at Rome, and pleasantly situated in the 
village of Monte Poggio. In the former instance, superiors, 
prefects, scholars, and servants were all carried away. On the 
road, the robbers were intrepidly attacked by a single dragoon, 
who very gallantly lost his life in the unequal contest. But it 
enabled some of the captives to escape, and give the alarm ; 
others subsequently got away; the feeble were dismissed ; till at 
last a few boys of the best families in the neighbourhood were 
alone retained. Letters, demanding considerable sums of money, 
were sent to their parents, as ransom; the money was sent, but 
the bearers who were seen taking the path to the mountains were 
mistaken for sbirri by the videttes posted by the robbers, who gave 
a false alarm to their comrades. When the relations of the chil- 
dren reached the spot to which they had been directed, they 
found two or three of them strapped to the trees, dead, with their 
throats cut. Those who had been left alive were brought to 
Rome, to tell their tragic story to the Pope; and the Cardinal 
mentions having seen these boys still under the influence of 
terror. 

An accident, to which aged men are peculiarly liable—fracture 
of the neck of the thigh-bone—shortened the days, already pro- 
longed to great age, of the Pope; and while he yet lingered, the 
noble church of St. Paul's, beyond the walls of Rome, was burnt 
to the ground— 

“Though the walls were of massive bricks, the pavement a patch- 
work of ancient inscribed marbles, the pillars of matchless Phrygian 
marble in the centre, and of inferior marble in the lateral aisles. There 
were no flues or fires at any time, but, like Achilles, these old churches 
have their one vulnerable point, though its situation is reversed. The 
open cedar roof, sodden dry and scorched to a cinder by ages of expo- 
sure, forms an unresisting prey to the destructive wantonness of a 
single spark.” 

It was, indeed, one of the most ancient and interesting of 
Latin basilicas associated with the earlier traces of a semi- 
barbarous Christianity ; for on the face of the triumphal arch of 
St. Paul's, which still towered, though scorched, among the 
blackened ruins, “remained the majestic figure of our Lord in 
glory, and round it a metrical inscription, in which the Empress 
Gallia Placidia recounted how, assisted by the great Pontiff, 
Leo, she had finished the decorations of the Church, built by 
preceding emperors.” 

- After the death of a pope, his body is embalmed, clothed in 
the robes of his office, of the penitential colour, and laid on a 
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couch of state in one of the chapels of St. Peter's, so that the 
faithful may not only behold it, but, if so disposed, kiss its feet ; 
it is then placed in a plain sarcophagus of marbled stucco over a 
door, beside the choir, on which is painted the title of the pre- 
ceding pontiff. On the death of his successor, this sarcophagus 
is broken down at the top, the coffin is removed to the under 
church, and that of the new claimant for repose substituted. 
The cardinals having assembled from the provinces, and from 
foreign countries, proceed in state to the Quirinal Palace, and 
meet in conclave to elect a successor to the deceased pontiff, with 
every precaution against the possibility of external influence or 
information, from the time that the conclave has met till the con- 
clusion of its labours. 

On the present occasion, after a conclave of twenty-five days, 
Cardinal Hannibal della Genga was elected, though the choice 
seemed not unlikely to fall on the youngest of the cardinals, 
Odescalchi. He assumed the name of Leo XII., and was at that 
time prematurely infirm and feeble. His portrait, however, by 
no means corresponds with the personal description, for it is 
neither characterised by years, or gravity, or infirmity—yet 
though only at the end of his thirteenth lustre, sickness and a 
feeble constitution must have given him an appearance of much 
greater age. 

It is not necessary to assert, as Cardinal Wiseman has done, 
the general prudence of any selection which the sacred college 
may make; though the age and even physical decay of a cardinal 
have been alleged as powerful ingredients in its decision, and 
whatever of intrigue may have been formerly imputed to it, when 
the tiara of the Supreme Pontiff had fewer thorns than at present, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that men so wise in their genera- 
tion, so generally earnest for the welfare and prosperity of a Church 
from which its members derive their rank and title to respect, will 
select a ruler whose secular experience and spiritual endowments 
are calculated to confirm and enlarge their common interests. We 
do not suppose there are even Protestant fanatics so bigoted as 
to believe in the possibility of another John XII., or Benedict IX., 
or Alexander VI. in the papal chair. 

Leo was elected on the 28th of September, 1823, and his 
coronation took place on the 5th of the ensuing October. Not 
the least effective portion of the ceremonial, upon which all that 
can arouse reverence or admiration in the multitude, is lavished, 
must be the pause in the triumphal procession towards the altar 
over the Apostles’ tomb, and to the throne beyond it. A clerk of 
the papal chapel holds up before the newly-elected pontiff a reed 
surmounted by a handful of flax. This is lighted, it flashes for 
a moment, and then the ashes fall at the pontiff’s feet, as the 
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chaplain, ina bold, sonorous voice, chants aloud—“ Pater Sancte; 
sic transit gloria mundi.” 

A severe fit of indisposition threatened the termination of this 
pontificate almost at its commeneement, but Leo was restored to 
health, and the unexpected recovery was attributed by all Rome 
to the prayers of the Bishop of Macerata, Monsignor Strambi, 
of the congregation of the Passion. He was sent for to see the 
sick pontiff, came immediately, assured him of his speedy recovery, 
as he had offered up to Heaven his own valueless life in exchange 
for one so precious. “Itdid indeed seem,” says Cardinal Wise- 
man, “as if he had transferred his own vitality into the Pope's 
languid frame, for he himself died the next day, the 3lst of 
December, and the pontiff rose like one from his grave.” 

The records of this papacy contain few events beyond the 
financial reforms and internal improvements with which Leo was 
chiefly occupied. He was particularly anxious to repurchase the 
“appanage” settled on the Beauharnois family at the Congress of 
Vienna, consisting of domains carved from the Papal States, as 
the weakest Power there represented, and which had in truth 
profited most by the downfall of Napoleon, without contributing 
to the result. But this and the succeeding pontificates were too 
short to effect the requisite saving from revenue, and the desirable 
enfranchisement of the Papal States was not accomplished till 
the pontificate of Gregory XVI., in 1845, as the Cardinal informs 
us at most unjustifiable length in his reminiscences of Leo, who 
died in 1829. 

Notwithstanding the embarrassed state of the finances, the 
Pope determined to rebuild the magnificent church which was 
burnt to the ground at the close of his predecessor's ponti- 
ficate, and solicited contributions from the faithful, wherever 
inhabiting, to this end. A more useful labour was that by which 
he sought to restrain the fractious and turbulent Anio within its 
banks, and ta save the pretty town of Tivoli from its frequently 
recurring devastations. 

He had the courage, too, which could risk unpopularity in the 
cause of decorum and sobriety, for he suppressed the marvellous 
cross of light which, suspended from the dome of St. Peter's, on 
the evenings of Thursday and Friday in Passion-week, shed a 
lustre brighter than that of an Italian noon, on the kneeling 
crowds below; but the spectacle allured within the precincts of 
the noble church various foreign idlers, who carelessly prome- 
naded among the crowds of Catholic worshippers, with very little 
care to conceal irreverence or to check unseasonable levity. He 
also compelled the proprietors of wine-shops throughout Rome, 
to confine themselves to the retailing of their seductive fluids, 
without giving facilities for the discussion of the same “on the 
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premises,” to the encouragement not only of idleness and gam- 
bling, but also of that much dreaded spirit of sedition, which 
is eternally fermenting in even the smallest and most convivial 
assemblage of Italians, who yet lack the nerve for making 
a combined effort to have Italy to themselves. Leo determined 
that the grand Catholic festival, the Jubilee, which had latterly 
been celebrated every twenty-five years, but had been omitted at 
the commencement of the present century, owing to the political 
troubles of Europe, and of Rome particularly, should be duly 
solemnized in the year 1825, in despite of the opposition expe- 
rienced, alike from some Catholic courts, dreading facilities for 
the seditious, who could meet at Rome, under a most favourable 
pretence, and from his own officials, who feared an additional 
demand upon the revenue. 

The Jubilee is the grand ‘ Revival” encouraged by the Catholic 
church, and lasts a whole year, at which Catholics are invited to 
be present from every part of the world, in the metropolis of their 
faith ; and while all public amusements are interdicted, pulpits 
and confessionals are filled by men versed in the varivus lan- 
guages of the civilized world, and earnest to turn sinners from 
the error of their ways. 

Much charity is exercised at Rome on these occasions; and 
the church feeds thousands of votaries, who have zealously dis- 
regarded the probabilities of fatigue and hunger, and do not allow 
their poverty to interfere with this solemn manifestation of their 
faith. To facilitate this great gathering, Leo turned his attention 
to the brigands, and for a time, at least, succeeded in suppressing 
them; aided, indeed, by an act of singular courage and self- 
devotion on the part of an aged priest. The Pope was determined 
that the roads should be safe for his poor pilgrims ; and took such 
active measures, in concert with the neighbouring States, that the 
system of brigandage was completely extinguished. The last act, 
however, of its destruction deserves recording. A good old priest, 
the Abbate Pellegrini, archpriest of Sezze, ventured alone to the 
mountains which formed the head-quarters and strongholds of the 
banditti, unauthorized and uninvited, without pass-word beside the 
expressions of his charity—without a pledge to give that his as- 
surances would be confirmed—without any claim from position, to 
the fulfilment of his promises, he walked boldly into the midst of 
the band, and preached to them repentance and change of life. 


“They listened, perhaps,” writes the Cardinal, naively ; “ they knew 
that active measures were being planned for their extermination ; more 
probably the very simplicity of the daring, unarmed peace-maker 
touched their rude natures, and they wavered. But they were among 
the most dreaded of their race, nay, the most unpardonable, for some 
of them had been the assassins of the Terracina students. One of 
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them was their captain, Gasparone, who owned to the commission of 
many murders. The old man took upon himself to give his priestly 
word that their lives should be spared; they believed his word, and 
surrendered to him at discretion. The city of Sezze was astonished 
at beholding this herd of wolves led in by a lamb.” 


We have a seductive picture of the literary luxury enjoyed by 
students privileged to admission into the second hall of the Vatican 
library :— 

“A door opposite gives a viewof the grand double hall beyond, divided 
by piers. The cases round them, and along the walls, are the very trea- 
sure-shrines of learning, containing only gems of manuscript lore ; all 
is glowing with gold and ultramarine, as airy and brilliant as the 
Zuccari could lay them. The half-closed shutters and drawn curtains 
impart a drowsy atmosphere to the delicious coolness, which gives no 
idea of the broiling sun flaming on the square without.” 

It is confidently affirmed by Cardinal Wiseman, who had very 
sufficient means of knowing, that Leo once contemplated bestow- 
ing a cardinal’s hat on the brilliant French controversialist, 
De la Mennais, whose untimely apostacy not only practically re- 
futed all the former arguments of his versatile mind, but utterly 
deposed him as a leader and teacher of the faithful. A short 
personal sketch of this distinguished man is subjoined, who 
obtained celebrity by skill in supporting a series of opposing 
paradoxes :— 


“ How he did so mightily prevail on others, it is hard to say. He 
was truly, in look and presence, almost contemptible; small, weakly, 
without pride of countenance, or mastery of eye, without any external 
grace ; his tongue seemed to be the organ by which, unaided, he gave 
marvellous utterance to thoughts clear, deep, and strong.” 


Even thus, many ingenious and able men have wasted both 
intellect and industry, and having little aptitude or inclination 
for investigating the physical phenomena of Nature, or for under- 
standing and describing the progress and development of their own 
species, plunge into baseless, if ingenious speculation, as the busi- 
ness of their intellectual lives, and flatter themselves dogmatically 
with the attainment of truths, which they have no means of substan- 
tiating. Surely human reason is never greatly, usefully, or wisely 
employed, but in developing the revelations of the Supreme In- 
telligence, which exist alike in our own hearts, and in the material 
world around us. 

Leo wished to establish an English lecture in Rome, where 
such of our countrymen as might desire to attend religious 
services in their own language could find the required privilege ; 
for this purpose he selected the basilica Jesu é¢ Maria, in the 
Corso; had it provided with suitable furniture on each Sunday, 
at his own expense, with a detachment of his own choir to 
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initiate the service with suitable sacred music; and at the 
suggestion of the rector of the English College, selected Dr. 
Wiseman, then, we presume, a professor in the college, to become 
the first preacher or lecturer; and when the rector was subse- 
quently translated to a bishopric, the Cardinal, as a zealous and 
learned ecclesiastic, was chosen to succeed him. 

Always broken in health, Leo XII. expired in February, 1829, 
having requested Cardinal Gasperini, his secretary of Latin letters, 
to compose an epitaph for that tomb, which the pontiff was con- 
scious he should be soon called to fill. It is given in this volume, 
and is a model of pure latinity and elegant simplicity. 

Cardinal Francis Xavier Castiglione succeeded Leo, and was 
elected by the conclave to his brief pontificate on the 31st March, 
being then in his sixty-eighth year. In addition to a faithful 
and zealous discharge of his previous episcopal duties, Pius VIII. 
had devoted much time and study to the intricacies and difficul- 
ties of ecclesiastical jurisprudence, of which he was a master ; and 
the physiognomical expression of the accompanying portrait is 
that which is common in men partial to minute and laborious 
research, rather than remarkable for higher intellectual endow- 
ments, 

Though prudence, with a reputation for ecclesiastical learning» 
are the qualifications most likely to find favour in the conclave, 
the present biographer of Pius claims the confirmation of a some- 
what doubtful prophecy, in testimony of his pre-ordained fitness 
for the papal chair— 

“When he was a simple monk in Rome, he used often to accom- 
pany his relation, Cardinal Braschi (afterwards Pius VII.), in his 
evening drive. One afternoon, as they were just issuing from his 
palace, a man, apparently an artizan, without a coat, and in his apron, 
leaped on the carriage step, put his head into the carriage, and said, 
‘ Ecco due papi, prima questo, e poi questo.’”’ 

After the fulfilment of this double prophecy, the Pope ordered 
search to be made for the man, but without effect, which is 
scarcely remarkable, for more than thirty years must have elapsed 
between the prophecy and its fulfilment. An amusing anecdote 
about Daniel O’Connell, apropos to the above, is subjoined in a 
note, though it bears no sort of resemblance to it, except in the very 
natural disappearance of an individuai who chanced to give a bit 
of timely philological information, which gained for O'Connell his 
first decisive forensic triumph. 

Pius had also made biblical literature a favourite pursuit, and 
seems to have been acquainted with the labours of some of the 
German rationalistic critics, who have so freely and minutely dis- 
cussed the historical relations of the various books composing 
the Old Testament; most of these were Protestants, yet from the 
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tanks of the Catholics, one of the most learned and most scep- 
tical of biblical critics has arisen—Professor Jahn, of Vienna; 
whose profound learning supplied, as we see in his “ Biblical 
Archeology,” arguments which appeared to him calculated to 
impugn the authenticity and authority of the Pentateuch. The 
learning displayed in this work was too valuable to be altogether 
lost to orthodox students of the Catholic faith, and at the sug- 
gestion of Castiglione, an edition of the “ Biblical Archeology” 
was prepared by Professor Ackermann, and revised by the Car- 
dinal, which contained the learning, but omitted the critical 
results of Professor Jahn’s investigations. 

But one Englishman has ever worn the tiara; and, at least in 
recent times, there have been few English cardinals. A hat was, 
however, bestowed during this pontificate on Mr. Weld, of 
Lulworth Castle, Dorsetshire, of the elder and Catholic branch 
of the Stanleys, and who had years before shown much humanity 
and benevolence in his reception of the persecuted members of 
Catholic communities, thrown upon English hospitality by the 
French revolution of 1789. The bugbear of Catholic interference 
had ceased to be terrible, except to old women; and this eleva- 
tion of an Englishman to a high dignity in the proscribed 
church excited no unpleasant feeling at home, while his personal 
character adorned and justified the preference. 

In the very commencement of his pontificate, Pius received 
the agreeable intelligence that the ban of political excommuni- 
cation had been removed from English Catholics, and that eman- 
cipation had been forced on a reluctant, but utterly irreli- 
gious government, by a pressure produced by the concurrence 
of enlightened reformers with factious demagogues. Pius duly 
appreciated the importance of this concession, though it was 
not fully comprehended by the other Catholic States of the 
Continent, utterly ignorant as all but a few travelled foreigners 
are of the working of the English constitution, and of the true 
character and policy of the English people. We contribute, 
indeed, to the perpetuation of this ignorance, by the adoption of 
epigrammatic platitudes which have been uttered about us. 
Thus, we quote Napoleon's dictum—that we are a nation of 
shopkeepers—as embodying a truth, though nowhere in the 
world are the peddling principles of mere tradesmen more gene- 
rally contemned, and nowhere are they so popular as in France, 
where peddling is the principle both of business and of politics, 
England, too, is “not a military nation,” though she has won 
more decisive pitched battles than any other, and has driven 
all competitors from every colony she thought worth retaining ; 
she spends, too, more on the two services than either France or 
Russia, but does not confound swagger with courage, and prefers 
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—— progress and prosperity to eternally ranting about 
glory.” 

Short as was this pontificate, Pius VIII. had yet a foretaste of 
the political troubles which well-nigh overwhelmed his suc- 
cessor. Repression had again failed of its object throughout 
Europe, and men began to re-assert the suspicion, stifled by the 
Congress of Vienna, that the possession of supreme wisdom, and 
considerate benevolence, is not so invariably attributable to 
families which have been raised by accident to wear the purple, 
as to justify that paternal government which is so favourite a 
theory with crowned continental paterfamiliases. 

The “three days” of July, 1830, which overthrew in Paris, 
though perhaps not in France, the elder branch of the Bourbons, 
were felt, much weakened by distance indeed, at Rome. Mut- 
terings there were, but no actual explosion. Twenty-six Carbo- 
nari were arrested, but no blood was shed, owing to the clemency 
of Pius, who spared the life of one of the number, sentenced to 
death by the commission which tried him and his companions. 
Pius immediately recognised the government of Louis Philippe, 
and graciously condescended to quiet, what the Cardinal profes- 
sionally calls, the “ conscientious” scruples of the Archbishop of 
Paris, and a few other highly placed Gallican priests. But 
chagrin at the political condition of Europe, and bodily infirmity 
of old standing, combined to spare the Pope much actual expe- 
rience of the unmerited troubles that awaited his successor, and 
he quietly expired on the 1st December, 1830. The conclave, which 
met as usual, about a fortnight after the decease of Pius, would have 
elevated Cardinal Justiniani, who was of English blood by his 
mother’s side, but for the interposition of the Spanish veto, 
owing to a pique entertained against him by the Spanish court, 
from his supposed instrumentality in procuring the appointment 
of independent bishops to the South American Republics, which 
had renounced allegiance to Spain—but no objection was made 
to the election of Cardinal Albert Capellari, who had really been 
the chief agent in obtaining the Pope’s compliance with the 
desires of the Southern Republics. Gregory XVI., who at his 
election on the 2nd February, 1831, was in his sixty-fifth year, 
belonged to the regular or monastic division of the church, and 
had never had the supervision of a diocese, or occupied any 
public position, till he became a Cardinal. He was a member of 
the Camaldolese, a branch of the great Benedictine Order, and 
though not much known in public, yet by long residence in 
Rome, and by zeal in the discharge of his duties, had acquired 
the confidence of the most influential ecclesiastics, and of Pius 
himself. Gregory was hardly crowned, when an attempt was 
designed during the carnival, on the fortress of St. Angelo, by 
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some Italian malcontents, but was frustrated by timely informa- 
tion, and an attack on the post-office guard, for the purpose of 
obtaining arms, was repulsed-with loss to the assailants; yet the 
spirit of just discontent which flamed up throughout Italy could 
not be suppressed by the armed forces at the disposal either 
of Naples or of Rome, and foreign intervention was invited 
by Gregory, to whom the alternative of abdication alone re- 
mained. Yet it is contrary to the true policy alike of rulers and 
of people, to accept the assistance either of France or Austria, for 
grievous have been the results when transalpine armies have 
claimed the right to trample on Italian liberties, as a reward for 
reinstating Italian princes. Gregory, however, had wronged no 
one, it was against his office rather than himself that the pro- 
vinces rebelled, and even had he been disposed to sacrifice him- 
self to what appeared the desire of a majority of his people, he 
was scarcely at liberty to do aught which might prejudice his 
successors. A sufficient force did not exist in Rome to preserve 
“order,” and the head of a universal church may think himself 
justified in requiring assistance from those who regard him as 
spiritually supreme, when his immediate subjects are in rebellion. 
The Cardinal represents the actual inhabitants of Rome as re- 
maining unshaken in loyalty, volunteering their aid with even 
officious zeal in suppressing the provincial malcontents. Yet the 
Pope and his advisers were too wise or too timid to confide the 
cause of good government to a native force, and preferred the 
trained, if alien mercenaries, of foreign princes, whose sympathies 
were not likely to interfere with their duty; had it been safe to 
trust the numerous militia which could have readily been raised 
from the population of so large a city as Rome, the Pope would 
not have acted the part of a wise or prudent prince in pursuing 
the course he did. The writer of the reminiscences touches 
but lightly on so delicate and so unpleasant a topic as these 
émeutes, and- readily turns to those more congenial subjects of 
learning and of art, of which he is so competent a critic, and 
which flourished during the later years of this somewhat pro- 
tracted pontificate. 

Alike by enemies and by friends, by spoliation, by purchase, 
or by inheritance, the imperial city nas lost many of the choicest 
objects of ancient art, though she yet retains within her walls 
the most priceless treasures, whether of sculpture or of painting. 
But Gregory added to these heirlooms of centuries those only less 
interesting objects of art, which have been procured from excava- 
tions in the long buried tombs of ancient Etruria, or from the tower- 
ing mausoleums of more ancient Egypt. It is somewhat remark- 
able, as the Cardinal suggests, that reverence for the dead should 
80 long have restrained the hand of avarice, and that the valuable 
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sacrifices of gold and jewels, which have been so profusely disin- 
terred in modern times, should have reposed undisturbed by the 
heirs of the dead, to whom they of right belonged. Yet it can 
scarcely be doubted, that any violation of the tomb for so sordid 
a purpose, would have entailed the hatred and contempt of the 
whole community, and that the man who should have dared such 
a precedent, would have speedily descended to a dishonoured 
grave. Fora time these diggings were as lucrative as those of 
Ballarat or Mount Alexander, and all the larger museums were 
glutted, though the choicer relics were retained for the Vatican, 
by Gregory, consisting not alone of elaborately-wrought vases, 
but gold and jewelled ornaments of either sex; gold breastplates, 
chains, earrings, necklaces set with gems, and enriched by a 
workmanship which has hardly been surpassed by the artistes of 
London or of Paris. Pius VII. had commenced a collection of 
Egyptian remains, by purchasing as a nucleus a small series 
brought to Europe by Signor Guidi, but it was enlarged by 
Gregory to its present gigantic dimensions. He was equally 
zealous to add to the vast treasures of the Vatican library, and to 
those paintings which appear to the stranger, accustomed to the 
crowded walls of the Louvre, scattered with so sparing, yet so 
skilful a hand through the matchless halls of the Vatican. In 
1834, a national bank was established in Rome, though with 
what success we are not informed, and an attempt was made to 
reduce the perplexing coinage of the Roman States to a decimal 
standard. 

The chief literary ornaments of this pontificate were Cardinal 
Angelo Mai, and Cardinal Mezzofanti. ‘The former, well known 
through Europe as the restorer of palimpsest manuscripts, re- 
gained by his sagacity, perseverance, and learning, some most 
valuable works, such as that, so long sought in vain, of Cicero de 
Republica, and a considerable portion of Cicero's remarkable and 
ingenious speech in defence of Cluentius Habitus, accused of the 
crime of poisoning. At his decease, he was succeeded in the 
Vatican librarianship by Mezzofanti, whose celebrity as the first 
of colloquial linguists has become the proverb of Europe, and a 
reputation which, however remarkable, might have proved ephe- 
meral, will be perpetuated in the excellent life just published by 
Dr. Russell. 

The presence of two Ottoman ambassadors in Rome during this 
pontificate, though neither were actually accredited to the Pope, 
excited the astonishment of the Roman populace, as it might 
awaken curious reflections in more philosophical observers— 
one of them was Redschid Pasha, whose untimely death has been 
the heaviest loss which the Ottoman empire has sustained since 
the Greek rebellion. Gregory declared himself strongly against 
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the slave-trade by a bull issued in 1839. “There can be no 
doubt,” writes the Cardinal, “that in several countries this 
splendid decree did more to put down the slave-trade than nego- 
tiations or corvettes.” It was, we think, too severe a trial of 
faith, though it was a necessary tribute to expediency, for surely 
nowhere is slavery so cruelly abused as in the eminently Catholic 
island of Cuba, and throughout the equally faithful Spanish and 
Portuguese States of the mainland of South America. With the 
year 1840, Cardinal Wiseman’s Reminiscences terminate, and with 
it his account, prolix, indeed, somewhat inflated, and wanting in 
graphic delineations of character, of the later sovereigns of 
Rome, who, however feeble as secular princes, are interesting to 
the most careless reader, as the spiritual chiefs of a considerable 
and intelligent portion of the human race. The Church of Rome 
has been taught by the experience and trials of centuries, by an 
experience carefully treasured, and trials patiently endured and 
triumphantly surmounted, every lesson of worldly prudence, 
every art which can serve for the government of mankind. 
Once, she deserved the homage of humanity, as the conservator 
of the little knowledge that burnt feebly as an expiring torch, 
around whose dim and flickering light— 


“ The darkness seemed to press.” 


For she tempered by superior wisdom the brutality of barbarian 
conquerors, and at last reduced them to spiritual vassalage by 
boldly preaching a religion which proved too strong alike for the 
wild mythology of the northern Valhalla, and for the Greek 
divinities, which had been worshipped at nobler shrines than have 
yet been consecrated to a holier faith. Then came the period of 
her strength, when her miraculous pretensions were unquestioned, 
when faith in her dogmas was honour, while to doubt them was 
death. In her earlier career she could appeal to the blood of 
her martyrs, and proudly demand if pagan faith could withstand 
the wrath of fire, and the fangs of wild beasts; too confident in 
her strength she now gave her feeble enemies a similar opportu- 
nity of proving the sincerity of their dissent, and the blood she 
shed wherever in Europe men dared to appeal to a purer belief, or 
to human reason, against her preaching or her practice,—testi- 
fied against her. While she aspired to be the guide of human faith, 
of that blind yet noble instinct which, though ever desiring the 
truth, has been the unreasoning and powerful slave of pretentious 
error, she retained alike the practical morality and the secular 
knowledge of the Old Testament, and enforced the astronomy of 
Joshua on reluctant science, while she wielded without mercy the 
exterminating sword against unbelievers. But she was served too 
well; too prosperous not to be envied, too powerful not to be 
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hated, she was compelled at last to abandon her most zealous, if 
sometimes overbearing servants, to the wrath of their deadliest 
enemies ; by urging her pretensions with more energy than pru- 
dence she lost England from her communion, and by experiment- 
ing too coarsely on the credulity and ignorance of mankind, she 
provoked the long-threatened revolution which Luther headed ; 
yet this ground she partly recovered, because her enemies were 
beset by the same ignorant and bigoted intolerance which assisted 
her own temporary downfall, while they were less studious of the 
weakness of humanity. 

She still reigned supreme in France and in Spain. Italy was her 
own; she had a divided empire in Germany, and was not without 
adherents in England, while past experience had taught her the 
useful lesson, that though she might oppress the people, she must 
spare the prerogative of princes. Yet her alliance with political 
despotism, which gave her a deceptive appearance of strength, 
was the cause of fresh misfortunes, for the long and loathing 
discontent which had fermented in France ever since the humilia- 
tion of Louis XIV. by the arms of England, and which her own 
intolerable bigotry had done so much to increase, burst forth, and 
the supreme head of her faith, the best and wisest pontiff she had 
known for a century, was dragged through the dust, her holy of 
holies was again profaned, as in the days of Clement VII., and 
her creed was renounced with curses and with jeers by millions. 
Yet she rose, humbled perhaps, but wiser, and still she boldly 
declares herself the surest guide that stumbling faith can find, in 
that dim labyrinth where human reason hopelessly falters. 

The lessons of a thousand years have convinced her that it is 
more prudent to cast the anchor of her hopes deep into the credu- 
lity of the myriads who feel, rather than reflect, and to seek 
to dazzle and overawe the timid and the ignorant, rather than to 
convince the wise and honest. THEREFORE that great but not 
glorious destiny may perhaps be hers, which Baron Macaulay has 
prophesied in language partly borrowed from Volney, and im- 
proved and pointed in the borrowing. 
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Art. V.—Mepicat Epucartion. 


1. A Corrected Report of the Speeches delivered by Mr. Law- 
rence, as Chairman at two Meetings of Members of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, held at the F'reemasons’ Tavern. With 
an Appendix, containing the Resolutions agreed to at the first 
Meeting, and some Illustrative Documents. London: 1826. 


2. The Unity of Medicine : its corruptions and divisions, as by 
law established in England and Wales; with their Causes, 
Effects, and Remedy. By a Fellow of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. London: H. Bailliére. 1858. 

8. Four Letters to Sir James Clark, Bart., M.D., F.R.S., on 
Administrative Reform, in relation to the Medical Schools 
and the Examining Boards. By Alexander Harvey, A.M., 
M.D. London: John Churchill. 1858. 

4. On Medicine and Medical Education. ‘Three Lectures. 
With Notes and Appendix. By W.T. Gairdner, M.D. Edin- 
burgh: Sutherland and Knox. 1858. 


5. Parliamentary Reports. 


ae number of legally qualified physicians, surgeons, and 
general practitioners in Great Britain and Ireland, is esti- 
mated at fifteen thousand. There is also the large medical staff of 
the army and navy, and of the East India Company's service. To 
these must be added a motley host of practitioners having no legal 
qualification at all. Many of the latter are the dregs of the pro- 
fession : failures, intellectual or moral, or both, for the most part 
irremediable ; men, each of whom was once the hope of a family, 
but who, from -stupidity or idleness, failed to obtain a diploma, 
or who, having exhausted his own, or his parents’ resources in 
reckless extravagance and profligacy, lacked the means to com- 
plete his education.* Such men swell the number of druggists’ 
shops, throughout London and other large towns, the owners of 
which severally announce themselves as “surgeon, &c.,” and do 
what is called a large “ counter practice,” in prescribing for and 
selling medicines to the ignorant poor. ‘These professional abor- 
tions are also employed as surgeons, not only of our ordinary 
merchant ships, but even of those freighted with hundreds of 





* Of all the candidates for diplomas during the ten years ending in 1856, 
One in nine were rejected. Of course, many so rejected again present them- 
selves for examination, and “ pass.” 
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human beings—emigrants to North America, or to our colonies 
at the Antipodes.* Considering all classes and grades of the 
profession, qualified and not qualified, we find that the entire 
medical host sustained by the United Kingdom probably amounts 
to not less than twenty thousand, the numerical efficiency of 
which is maintained by recruits, counting only those who obtain 
diplomas, at the rate of a thousand a year. 

A standing army of twenty thousand men, the greater number 
of whom are presumed to be gentlemen, and to have had an edu- 
cation more comprehensive and scientific than any other body of 
men! What a power to battle with disease and death, if only its 
efficiency were proportionate to its numerical force! Whether 
we regard the costly education of this body, or the vast interests 
confided to it, we cannot fail to be impressed with its importance 
and its power for good and for evil. To the members of this 
body, distributed over the United Kingdom, the very lives of the 
people are entrusted. And where life itself is not involved, the 
physical well-being—health and the consequent capacity of labour 
and enjoyment—is subject to their influence or control. The con- 
dition of our Crimean army, engaged in a cause in which our own 
imperial interests were only indirectly involved, and fighting for 
the protection of a people whose religion Christians declare hea- 
thenish, and whose political and social institutions Englishmen 
call barbarous, filled the national heart with solicitude. The 
administrative imbecility which sent out that army, wretchedly 
officered, and lacking adequate supplies of food, clothes, shelter, 
and provision for the sick and wounded, roused the indigna- 
tion of all England,—an indignation only appeased by sacri- 
ficing the Minister-at-War, and by the most strenuous efforts 
to remedy, as far as was still possible, those appalling suffer- 
ings, which official negligence and ignorance had created. 
Fortunate would it be for us, as a people, if some catastrophe, 
dire as that which befel the army of Sebastopol, were to burst 
forth and reveal the terrible inefficiency of that army, infinitely 
more important, which is not engaged with a foe only during 
a few months now and then, but which is incessantly fighting 
that deadliest of all enemies—Disease; an enemy which is 
sleepless, insidious, untiring, and whose single attacks are often 
more destructive than were all the resources of the Russians 
throughout the Crimean campaign. The soldier who battles 
with a foe whose Protean shapes are countless, and whose 





* The Lancet of August 15th, 1857, quoted the following advertisement 
from the Times :—“ Surgeon wanted—For a vessel proceeding immediately to 
New Zealand. Good references and testimonials as to character and ability 
will be required. But as a diploma is not necessary, only a free passage to 
the above colony will be given. Apply, &c.” 
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secret and mysterious influences baffle the scrutiny of the 
ablest intellects, surely needs above all others to be well 
equipped, and to be trained to observe accurately, to reason 
logically, to decide cautiously, and to act promptly. He 
needs to be at once an able and an acute tactician, to be for- 
tified by an extensive knowledge of physical science, and to com- 
mand all the resources of his art without being trammelled by 
such of its traditions as are rendered venerable only by age, or by 
such of its usages as enlightened experience condemns. But 
besides a disciplined intellect, stored with science and skilled in 
art, the “ duly qualified physician” needs especially to be richly 
gifted with the moral sentiments. The man who walks in the 
midst of pain and suffering so destitute of feeling as to be un- 
touched by the sight of affliction, or who has so little strength of 
character that he neither commands obedience nor inspires trust, 
has mistaken his vocation. In proportion as the wonderful influ- 
ence of the mind on the body shell be recognised and appreciated, 
the office of the physician will be exalted, and he will become 
more and more habituated to track the causes of a large amount 
of disease into the secret recesses of the soul itself. He will find 
that his remedies to be successful must too often be applied there. 
He will feel called upon to succour the weak, to bart the self- 
indulgent, to sympathize with the trouble-stricken, to correct 
morbid views of life and duty, to cheer the despairing, and where 
hope is no longer possible, to smooth the way.through the dark 
valley with such comfort and consolation as only he who is both 
wise and good can administer. In short our conception of a 
physician comprehends a general as well as a special culture of 
an already fairly gifted nature ; and whatever changes in the pre- 
sent system of medical education will most surely result in pro- 
viding the country with physicians of this order, we shall hail as 
the real ‘“ medical reform.” 

Unfortunately the public thinks itself in no way responsible 
for the education of its physicians and surgeons. It looks con- 
fidingly to the State as the competent superintendent of medical 
training, and compiacently accepts all as duly qualified healers 
who possess diplomas or licences to practice. It has a confused 
idea that all such authoritative documents emanate from bodies 
who discharge their duties as instructors and examiners rigorously 
and efficiently by virtue of governmental supervision and control. 
Accredited with such valid instruments, surely their holders must 
be learned in all that medical science can teach, is the conclusion 
of the ever-credulous public, and so it commits its life to their 
keeping. After living a long time in the sphere of delusion, we 
are made very uncomfortable when visions of reality obtrude 
themselves, but like unpalatable medicines, their effects are often 
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very wholesome. 
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We shall therefore present our readers with a 


view of the reality of medical education ; and in order that what 
is seen may be seen thoroughly, we shall confine the inspection 
almost exclusively to the medical education of England, as deter- 
mined and controlled by the Royal College of Surgeons, by the 
Royal College of Physicians, and by the Apothecaries’ Company 


of London. 


The Guild of London Barbers, which was incorporated by 
Henry IV., in 1461, and which got a renewal of its charter in 
1500, from Henry VII., consisted of a commonalty under the 
government of masters named from the latter date, ‘‘ Magistri sive 
gubernatores Mistere barbitonsorum et serurgicorum.” This 

uild, which was united with a rival company in 1512, by Henry 
VIIL., finding itself harassed by the prosecutions of the College 
of Physicians, sought a confirmation and extension of its privi- 
leges from James I., who empowered it to form a “Court of 
Assistants,” two of whom, along with the master, were to examine 
all intent on practising surgery in London, or within three miles 
thereof. Charles I. increased the number of examiners to ten, to 
be elected for life, by and out of the Court of Assistants, of which 
they were still to form a part, and extended the jurisdiction of 
the college over an area of seven miles around London. When 
in 1745 the surgeons were separated from the barbers by Act of 
Parliament, sixteen persons were nominated who were to elect 
five others; the twenty-one persons thus appointed for life, with 
power to elect their successors, constituted the new Court of 


Assistants. 


In 1800, this corporation was erected into a College 


by Royal Charter ; the constitution and powers of this college re- 
mained substantially the same, as enjoyed by the Company and 
defined by the Act of Parliament just mentioned. The final 
transformation of the Company into the College was effected in 
1822, when another charter dignified the master, governors, and 
court of assistants, by the new titles of president, vice-president, 
and council, and conferred the privilege of having a mace! We 
are informed by one of its presidents (Mr. Guthrie) that as the 
act of 1745 was obtained by the influence of George II.’s ser- 
geant-surgeon, Mr. Ranby, on condition that he was made the 
first master of the new corporation of surgeons, so this corpora- 
tion became a college in 1800, “by private arrangement and 
bargain” with another sergeant-surgeon, Sir David Dundas, who 
sold to the court of assistants his influence with royalty, on 
terms as satisfactory as those dictated by his predecessor. 

The constitution of this surgical corporation wholly ignored 
the existence of the large body of men who had paid for and 
who practised by the authority of its diploma. A self-elective and 
irresponsible council, the members of which were removeable only 
by death, exercised without the possibility of check or correction 
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the sole control of surgical education in England, and appro- 
priated, in the way most agreeable to itself, the large revenue 
derived from the fees of candidates for its diploma. To say that 
the members of this council availed themselves of their official 
position to enhance their own influence and to enrich themselves, 
is merely to say that they were human; we are only concerned to 
illustrate the abnormal development of these tendencies, and the 
thousandfold evils of that development when fostered and pro- 
tected by the State. 

The council was, and still is, mainly composed of surgeons con- 
nected with London hospitals. To the several hospitals are attached 
medical schools, where practical anatomy is taught, and where 
lectures on the various branches of medical and surgical educa- 
tion are delivered. Many of the surgeons attached to the hos- 
pitals lecture in these schools, while the students of the several 
schools usually attend the practice of the neighbouring hospital. 
Indeed, each hospital, viewed as an institution for professional 
instruction, is so blended with the school contiguous to it that 
pupils can pay for all the lectures, as well as for all the hospital 
practice, which they will have to attend during their period of 
study, in one sum; and to induce them to do so a large reduc- 
tion on the total amount payable for all the course of lectures 
is made. In short, the joint authorities of the school and hos- 
pital contract to supply any applicant with all the certificates 
necessary to constitute him an admissible candidate for the 
diploma of the College of Surgeons; the conditions on the 
student's part being payment of the stipulated sum when he 
enters the school, and such attendance there and at the hospital 
as may justify the teachers, really or seemingly, in certifying that 
the student has “diligently” attended their several courses of 
lectures, and the requisite hospital practice. 

As the members of the council of the newly-chartered college 
stood in the relation just described to the metropolitan schools, 
it very naturally occurred to them to use their authority in order 
to secure for themselves the monopoly of teaching the great 
majority of English medical students. Accordingly they resolved 
in 1824 that no person should be an admissible candidate for 
the surgical diploma until he produced certificates of having 
attended certain courses of lectures during three winter sessions, 
and of having attended the surgical practice of a hospital during 
at least one year. They resolved at the same time that they 
would not recognise the certificates of any English provincial 
teachers or of the surgeons to any English provincial hospital. 

_ The unjust and injurious effects of these resolutions were too 
numerous and too extensively ramified to admit of complete 
explanation here, but we shall describe those which are most 
notorious :—the refusal to recognise the certificates of English 
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provincial hospitals was a great wrong to those hospitals and to 
their surgeons, as a considerable amount of fees was thus diverted 
from them to their “ protected” rivals in London. The reason 
put forward by the college for their exclusion, viz., in order “ to 
promote the cultivation of sound chirurgical knowledge, and to 
discountenance practices which have a contrary tendency,” is but 
a transparent pretence, if we may trust the judgment of Mr. 
Lawrence, now one of the College Examiners. He says, “ This 
proscription conveys a most injurious reflection on the surgeons 
of our country hospitals ; having the pleasure of being acquainted 
with many of them, and being, therefore, able to speak from per- 
sonal knowledge of their abilities and professional attainments, 
I have no hesitation in declaring that a more unmerited exclusion 
was never pronounced against any set of men.” The injustice to 
i pupils was no less decisive. The expenses of their professional 
| | education were greatly increased by residence in the metropolis 
and by the higher fees of metropolitan instructors. On this 
point we again quote Mr. Lawrence :—‘‘ The provincial hospitals 
of England, many of which equal in the number of their patients 
the smaller hospitals of London, afford every opportunity of ac- 
quiring that most valuable kind of knowledge which is derived ; 
i from experience. The practical study of the profession is here 
| conducted with peculiar advantages, from the comparatively small 
| number of students .... The number of persons to whom 
instruction can be imparted at the bedside of the patient is cir- 
cumscribed within narrow limits .... The examination and 
explanation ‘of a case, and its principles of treatment, can be 
made useful only to the small number who are able to see the 
patient and hear the surgeon.” Mr. Lawrence adds that the 
forced desertion of the country hospitals has the “injurious effect 

of crowding with pupils the wards and operating theatres of the 
i} London hospitals so as to limit and often entirely impede all 
useful instruction in those establishments.’’ Mr. Abernethy in 
an address by him to the council, admitted that “the Court of 
Examiners knew that many of the provincial hospitals of this 
| 

















country presented a larger field for the acquirement of practical 
knowledge than is to be met with in some of the metropolitan 


hospitals which it has recognised as schools of surgery.” 

About 1824 anatomical subjects were obtained with great diffi- 
culty in London ; it therefore occurred to an accomplished anato- 
mical teacher, Mr. Bennett, to open a school for English students 
in Paris, where the facilities for dissecting were great, and as the 
| large medical schools of London limited their instruction in. 
| 

i 


practical anatomy to the winter session, private teachers obtained 
such subjects as were to be had between March and October, and 
gave anatomical instruction during the summer months, and 
thus none of the opportunities (always too few) for dissection } 
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were lost.* But if these sensible arrangements had been allowed 
to continue the monopoly of teaching enjoyed by the members of 
the college council would have been trenched upon, recognition of 
them was therefore refused. Mr. Bennett's Paris class consisted 
chiefly of “men far advanced in their studies, seven-eighths of 
them at least being doctors of medicine, or members of colleges 
of surgeons,” and was, therefore, calculated to enable the most 
enterprising English physicians and surgeons to distinguish 
themselves in their profession. French students became jealous 
of Mr. Bennett's school lest it should enhance the scarcity of 
subjects. Apprehending some obstacles from the French Govern- 
ment he appealed to Mr. Canning, on the ground of the great 
advantages presented by the Paris school to English students, to 
use his influence with the French Government in order that the 
school might be sustained. But an unanimous resolution of the 
college council, enclosed in a letter from its president to Mr. 
Canning, “successfully dissuaded him from affording to his 
countrymen the protection they solicited.” Private teachers of 
anatomy, by devoting all their energies to their undertakings, 
instead of dispersing them in hospital and private practice, are 
sure to be the most thorough and competent teachers, and yet it 
is these very men which the State-accredited college refused to 
recognise. After Mr. Bennett's Paris school was closed, he and 
a Mr. Kiernan, equally distinguished as a teacher, as well as all 
others who were not surgeons or physicians to a London hospital, 
were virtually prohibited from giving instruction by the resolution 
of the college not to accept their certificates, although, as Mr. 
Lawrence says, “it is notorious that the appointments to London: 
hospitals, being often procured by numerous connexions and 
powerful interest, are not in themselves a criterion of talent and 
knowledge, and that they have been held in many instances by 
persons of no professional reputation.” 

While the council was thus active in extinguishing every at- 
tempt to compete with the schools or hospitals to which its 
members were attached, its examinations were notoriously inade- 
quate as tests of professional skill. A considerable portion of 
the fees payable by admitted members being shared by the pre- 
sident, vice-president, and council of the College, and the re- 
mainder being at their disposal, it was alleged that the sums 
thus obtained and obtainable, acted as a powerful stimulus 
to confer the college diploma on as large a number of can- 
didates as possible. We learn from one of the resolutions 





* Mr. Lizars, in the Prefaces to his Anatomical Plates, laments the want of 
subjects in Edinburgh, and states that they “have now risen to the enormous 
sum of twenty guineas, a sum sufficient to enable a student to go to Paris, 
study his profession, and return home.”—Quoted by Mr. Lawrence. 
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passed at a meeting presided over by Mr. Lawrence, that the 
examiners “affected to go through the forms of examination 
in a single evening, with so great a number of candidates as 
to render such examination perfectly nugatory as a test of 
qualification ...... That although the Court of Exami- 
ners no longer allow themselves, as they formerly did, to go 
through the forms of examination with sixty or seventy individuals 
in an evening, they still conduct this important part of their 
duty in so imperfect a manner, as to render their diploma an 
altogether inadequate criterion of professional qualification.” 
It was stated at the same time, that “the college library, con- 
sisting of books partly purchased out of the college funds, and 
partly presented by individuals, has always been and still con- 
tinues entirely inaccessible to the members,—there is no catalogue 
and no librarian,” and that although “ for the express purpose of 
assisting the progress of anatomy and surgery,” the Hunterian 
Museum was purchased at the public expense, and presented to 
the college by government in 1799, “it has been so managed as to 
have been of little or no public utility. No catalogue of its con- 
tents has been printed, or even prepared ; it is inaccessible to 
the members during eight months in the year, and for the re- 
maining four months, it is open only twice a week, and for four 
hours each day.” 

This accumulation of abuses and injustice at length aroused 
the indignation of the profession ; two meetings were held at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern in 1826. At one of these, the foregoing 
resolutions, among many others equally pertinent, were passed. 
On each occasion Mr. Lawrence delivered an excellent speech, 
distinguished throughout by sound principles and common sense. 
The slightly amended curriculum of study, published by the 
college about the time of these meetings, was intended probably 
to soothe somewhat the growing discontent. But the agitation 
continued slowly to increase year by year; petitions were for- 
warded to Parliament ; the medical press repeatedly denounced 
the abuses we have enumerated, and insisted on reform; the 
Parliamentary Committee of 1834 collected a vast body of evidence 
which proved how imperatively a change was called for ; and finally 
the dissatisfaction of the 12,000 members of the College of 
Surgeons became strong enough to impress the government with 
the conviction that ‘‘ something ought to be done.” 

“On succeeding to the presidency,” says Mr. Guthrie, “I 
thought it desirable to put our house in order before we applied 
to government, according to the desire of Lord Normanby and 
Mr. Fox Maule, for a charter.” In 1841, therefore, the museum 
and the library were thrown open, and the same authority asserts 
that “ there was nothing that was not done that could gratify or 
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satisfy the profession.” In January, 1842, Sir James Graham, 
then Secretary of State, transmitted to the college fifteen pro- 
positions which he wished to have embodied in a new charter. 
Finally, in 1843, the reformed charter came into force. Its main 
object was to lessen the exclusiveness of the governing body in 
regard to offices, honours, and emoluments, by the creation 
of an order of fellows who should be eligible to the council 
and to the Iverative examinerships. By this charter Sir 
James Graham ordained that out of the then existing com- 
monalty of surgeons not less than 250, nor more than 300, 
should be forthwith created fellows, without examination and 
without payment. This was to be done “with all convenient 
speed after the date of these, our letters patent, and before 
the expiration of three calendar months,” and accordingly it 
was done “by one general diploma.” To select 300 for this 
new honour out of about 12,500, without submitting them to 
any examination, was a task as invidious as it was absurd. The 
real value of an honour so conferred, without applying any test 
of competency, was small indeed in the eyes of impartial persons. 
By the profession its worth as an evidence of merit was sufficiently 
appreciated, but it raised its possessors nominally, and as in the 
profession there is a great deal in a name, it was eagerly clamoured 
for. As an indication to the public of superior professional skill, 
it was “a mockery and a snare.” ‘This nostrum of the state 
physician, Sir James Graham, was thus applied: First, a net 
was thrown over the surgeons of London, and all who were 
members of the then existing council, all who were surgeons or 
assistant surgeons to the several hospitals recognised by the 
college, all lecturers on anatomy or surgery recognised by the 
college, and all who had been surgeons to such hospitals, pro- 
vided they were members of the college, were caught, and sud- 
denly found themselves within the pale of the fellowship. But 
this crowd of distinguished indistinguishables was not yet large 
enough to satisfy the atoning spirit of Sir James, who was sin- 
cerely anxious to remedy by fresh State interference those very 
ills which had been exclusively caused by a like interference 
in former times. But in the practice of politics almost all 
practitioners are homeopaths. Accordingly, it was “ thought 
right to add those who, although eligible for the council, 
had been passed by and not elected, as well as others re- 
siding in London who were juniors, not practising pharmacy, 
and some few others who might have a certain degree of note in 
the country at large.” Then the esprit de corps in the bosom of 
President Guthrie, who had been an army surgeon, pleaded 
touchingly for his own order. “ You cannot think,” said he, “ of 


leaving the officers of the public service out . . . . you ought at 
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least to take the senior officers belonging to the three branches 
of the service, and probably they may be satisfied with that.” 
Thirty-four ‘‘inspectorial,” or ‘ superintending” surgeons were 
therefore selected from the three services solely on account of 
their seniority, as recipients of the newly created honour. A 
gentleman holding only the rank of regimental surgeon was pro- 
posed along with the above for the fellowship, on the ground of 
his great professional ability; but to have elected him would 
have been to violate the simplicity of the arrangement of election 
by seniority, the president therefore strongly objected, and fought 
manfully for the principle of seniority. Vigorously besieged by 
certain members of the council, he yielded in this one case with 
the understanding that it should not be taken as a precedent. 
But now the troubles of Sir James and of the college, just when 
the great act of pacification was expected to diffuse only joy and 
satisfaction, really began. “The senior officers of the Guards,” 
says the president, ‘‘when they heard of this [the election of a 
junior], were much displeased, and they all addressed the college. 
Their letters are very angry letters; they addressed the council 
individually, and came to me to say that I had used them ill.” 
The large number of the envious, or of the neglected meritorious, 
raised a loud shout of anger and dissatisfaction. The tumult, 
gathering strength as it arose from different parts of the country 
and from the army and navy of both the Royal and East India 
services, appalled equally the stout heart of the reforming 
baronet and of the conservative president. Sir James yielded 
to the new demands, Although the whole 300 fellows had 
already been created, the clamour of the tumult could not even 
be temporarily silenced until the new honour had been awarded 
to 242 more of the most eager claimants, still without submitting 
them to any test of their knowledge or skill. In the haste of 
this second pacification, two Mr. Halls were confounded with 
each other, and the diploma intended for Thomas, without 
examination, was sent to John. “John,” says the president, 
*‘ having got the diploma, stated that he was very much obliged 
to us—that it was quite an unexpected honour, but that he would 
keep it.” When informed of the mistake, he said, “ As you have 
been so good as to forward the diploma to me, I shall keep it.” 
What was to be done? The 242 additional fellowships which Sir 
James had ordered to be conferred without examination or pay- 
ment were already disposed of. There was nothing for it but to 
oblige the unfortunate Thomas to submit to an examination, and to 
pay £10 before he could be distinguished as was originally intended, 

In short, the method of awarding the fellowship, and the prin- 
ciple which guided the selection of its recipients, created more 
dissatisfaction than its non-existence. The result of the double 
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pacification, by order of the Home Secretary, was a formidable 
rebellion, which organized itself, in 1845, under the name of 
“The National Institute of Medicine, Surgery, and Midwifery.” 
In 1848, Mr. Guthrie laments that of the 12,500 members of the 
college, 12,000, or 96 per cent., “ have strenuously objected to 
the changes that have taken place under the late charter,” and 
have foresworn allegiance, and expresses his opinion, that if the 
objectionable parts of the said charter were removed, they would 
“return to the college.” Such are the beneficent results of over- 
legislation. Not the least ludicrous: part of this story is that in 
which Mr. Guthrie most pathetically narrates how he and his 
council were forced to pray for a charter, which they not only did 
not want, but towards which their conservative instincts inspired 
them with the strongest repugnance. ‘‘ When it became neces- 
sary,” says he, “to accept the charter, we accepted it, of course ; 
when it became necessary to pray for it—which we have been 
sadly accused of having done, contrary to the interests of the 
profession—we were obliged to pray for it on the same principle, 
the lawyers informing the council that if they did not consent 
to pray for it, it would be considered to be flying in the face 
of Sir James Graham, and that consequently it would be the 
same thing as refusing to obey his orders. Under these circum- 
stances, the council thought it right to pray for it, being quite 
satisfied (! ?) to place the business in the hands of the Secretary 
of State, and let him do as he pleased, hoping that it would 
operate in the end for the benefit of the profession.” 

The preceding episode in the history of the London College of 
Surgeons, which has its parallel in the history of the Dublin 
College of Surgeons, is an instructive illustration of the evils 
wrought by Government when not confined to the legitimate 
sphere of its activity. If it had never interfered with the free 
development of these Colleges, their administrators could never 
have become despotic ; but, having empowered them to do so, 
the only way to remedy the evil is to remove its cause—to with- 
draw all Government authority. Then, unless the requisite 
reforms were effected, the commonalty of the College would rebel, 
secede, and establish a rival institution, democratic in spirit, and 
so far so in form as its members might find most expedient for the 
administration of justice, and the elevation of the most scientific 
and skilful to positions of trust, honour, and emolument, according 
to their degrees of merit. We will now furnish a still more notable 
illustration of the evil of State interference, from the history of the 
London College of Physicians. 

Considering both the letter and the spirit of the charter of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and of the Act of Parliament con- 
firming it, it is obvious that the college was intended to be and 
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to continue a corporation of equal fellows, comprehending all 
“ docti et graves viri’ actually practising, or about to practise, in 
London, and that all not included in the original act of incor- 
poration were subsequently to be admitted, if, on examination, 
found competent. ‘There is no word, either in the charter or 
confirmatory act, authorising the creation of a distinct body of 
London physicians merely licensed to practise—hence called 
Licentiates, or Permissi—and debarred from fellowship of the 
college. This democratically-constituted college, whose con- 
stituents were the most highly-educated men of the time, was cal- 
culated to flourish vigorously (the noble principles which underlie 
a true democracy can only be wrought out by gentlemen), but 
the freedom of its growth was speedily restrained. 

The first violation of the charter consisted in resolving that 
only graduates of Oxford and Cambridge were eligible for admis- 
sion into the college; and as all graduates of those universities 
were obliged formally to attest their adhesion to the creed of the 
English church, a religious test of eligibility of fellowship of a 
college devoted to science was thus virtually administered to all 
candidates ; so that the first violation of the charter necessarily 
involved a second. As a matter of fact, the restriction chiefly 
operated injuriously in a religious and pecuniary way: during 
nearly the first two hundred years after the college was founded, 
graduates of foreign universities could easily obtain testimonials 
of admission, ad eundem, at Oxford and Cambridge, and thus, 
without residence, by signing the thirty-nine articles, and paying 
the customary fees, they became eligible for the fellowship of the 
London College. 

The third violation of the charter effected a complete revolu- 
tion in the constitution of the college, and inflicted upon it a 
deadly injury: at a very early period, probably about 1581, while 
graduates of other universities could still be incorporated at 
Oxford or Cambridge, a bye-law empowering the creation of a 
separate body of Permissi or Licentiates was enacted. ‘These, 
after examination, and the payment of fifty-six pounds ten shil- 
lings, receive a licence to practise in the metropolis, but are 
refused admission as fellows of the college. Thus the fellows be- 
came a more exclusive body, and constituted distinctions between 
themselves and the body of mere licentiates, greatly to their own 
personal advantage, and to the exactly proportionate injury of the 
licentiates. More pitiable contradictions than those in which 
the advocates of this selfish bye-law have involved themselves 
while seeking to defend it, it has seldom been our lot to witness. 
While recognising that the fellowship is an honour; that it is an 
evidence of literary and scientific education, and that the practice 
of a physician depends “in a degree” upon public opinion; and 
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while alleging that the fellowship, because obtainable only after 
the candidate has taken a degree at Oxford or Cambridge, is also 
a proof of superior moral habits and character, Sir Henry Hal- 
ford actually tells the Parliamentary Committee in almost the 
same breath, that the licentiate is not on a lower scale than the 
fellow, and that no injury is done te the former by refusing him 
the fellowship ! 

But the spirit of selfish injustice had not yet completed its 
incarnation. ‘The college, in order to restrict the fellowship still 
further, wrote to the authorities of Oxford and Cambridge, remind- 
ing them of the favour which it had shown the universities by 
limiting the admission into the fellowship exclusively to their 
graduates, assuring them of the benefits it was still anxious to 
confer upon them as to payments, and in every other way, and in 
return requested them to cease granting testimonials of incorpora- 
tion, or ad eundem degrees, to graduates of other universities. 
Both Oxford and Cambridge acceded to the request, except only 
with respect to graduates of the University of Dublin. The 
supply of candidates being now so effectually restricted that only 
graduates of Oxford or Cambridge were eligible for the fellow- 
ship, and that degrees could only be obtained from those univer- 
sities, either after being enrolled as students there for eleven 
years, or by first graduating in Dublin, there seemed to be not a 
single barrier left to arrest the college in its suicidal course: in 
1682, the number of fellows, honorary fellows, and licentiates, 
taken altogether, had dwindled to ninety. From 1647, if not 
earlier, until 1765, the practice of the college was to limit the 
fellows to a certain number: eighty and twenty were the maxi- 
mum and minimum numbers definitely fixed by college statutes. 

By a custom, laudable so long as the fellowship was on the 
broad basis of equity, all hospital appointments in London were 
given almost exclusively to fellows; these appointments were 
invaluable as means of acquiring professional experience, and of 
bringing their possessors prominently before the public, and thus 
of securing general practice. “The fellow, the moment he arrives 
from his studies,” says Sir David Barry, M.D., “is placed in the 
first line of recommendation. He is placed on the same line with 
the president of the college of physicians, and he is recommended 
by his fellows or associates, exclusively and in preference to licen- 
tiates ; so much so, that there appears to be, if I dare use the 
phrase, something like a trade's union among the fellows, to the 
exclusion of licentiates; and that is the case more particularly 
with regard to hospital appointments.” In some of the hospitals 
there are rules according to which only fellows are eligible to 
become their physicians, In 1825, Dr. Copland, who was not a 
fellow, was a candidate for a physicianship of Middlesex Hos- 
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pital, but discovered that it would be useless to go to the poll. 
“IT found,” he said, “in canvassing the governors, that the influ- 
ence exerted for a fellow of the college by his associates had put 
success out of the question.” Dr. James Johnson states that, 
“‘ whenever the interest or interests of a fellow and a licentiate 
come into collision, which they frequently do, both in private prac- 
tice and in canvasses for public institutions, the licentiate is sure 
to fail, through the esprit de corps, and the influence of the 
fellows, who always support each other.” 

Speaking of Dr. Hawkins, who was the successful rival of Dr. 
Copland in the canvas, from which he retired, Sir Charles Bell, 
who was a surgeon of Middlesex Hospital, says:—‘‘ He is in- 
troduced to us by one of those arrangements betwixt our physi- 
cians and those of other hospitals, by which two junior members 
of the College of Physicians ure to be provided for ;’ and adds 
that the influence exerted by the college on such occasions “ is 
so great and so extended, that no individual, however deserving, 
can prevail against it. Respectable men who are aware of it are 
deterred from appearing on the canvas. For they seem in the 
public eye to be fairly weighed in the balance against the very 
youngest members of their own profession; and they retire 
defeated, and with their characters lowered.” ... . “‘ Bartholo- 
mews Hospital has been for a long series of years,” says Dr. 
Yelloly, “in complete possession of the College of Physicians. 
By the will of Dr. Baldwin Harvey, in the time of Charles [., 
the college was to recommend two physicians on any vacancy in 
the Hospitals of St. Bartholomew, Christchurch, and St. Thomas; 
and if the governors elected either, there was a certain small 
stipend to be paid to the person so elected.” 

Dr. Copland, says, “I believe that in all professions, but more 
especially in ours, honours are not altogether empty words; they 
are in fact valuable entities, contributing indirectly, but very 
materially, to the advantage of a physician.” A curious instance 
of how much the fellowship is coveted is afforded in the fact that 
Dr. Pearson, who had reached his 80th year, being informed in 
1828, that he would at length be admitted to an examination as 
a preliminary to admission into the college, bravely set about 
preparing himself for the ordeal by getting up his Greek, and 
died reading Areteeus! On the whole it appears then that by 
means of the fellowship, physicians may most speedily and surely 
secure what the majority of men dearly love—honour, rank, profes- 
sional employment, and, as a consequence, pecuniary success. The 
reader may now judge for himself of the value of the privilege. 

About 1767 legal proceedings were instituted in three cases: 
those of Askew, Letch, and Archer, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether the college could legally maintain its exclusive 
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system. The trials took place before Lord Mansfield. He decided 
that the bye-law in force more than a century, by which, as stated. 
above, the number of fellows had been limited, was illegal. He 
concluded his judgment, in the case of Dr. Letch, with a recom- 
mendation to the college to settle all other matters amongst 
themselves without bringing them into court, and with a caution 
against narrowing their ground of admission so much that even 
if a Boerhave should be resident here he could not be admitted 
into the fellowship. 

Under the pressure of Lord Mansfield’s decisions, the last of 
which was delivered in 1770, the statutory limitation of the num- 
ber of fellows was annulled ; and about 1771 two new statutes 
were enacted,—one enabling the president, speciali gratia, to 
nominate for the fellowship without previous examination any 
licentiate of ten years’ standing ; and the other enabling a fellow 
to propose for examination a licentiate of seven years’ standing, it 
being understood that a licentiate so proposed should, on passing 
his examination, be admitted into the college. But even this 
extent of liberality seems to have been of the spasmodic sort, 
induced only by the galvanic shock administered it by the noble 
judge. In September, 1784, a statute was passed by the college 
that the power of nominating to the fellowship, by virtue of the 
two statutes just mentioned, should not be exercised if the num- 
ber of fellows should exceed fifty! Moreover, the statute giving 
to fellows the power of nominating licentiates of seven years’ 
standing, was kept strictly secret from the licentiates for several 
years after its enactment; and when dim intimations of its 
existence reached them, authentic knowledge concerning it was 
refused. In fact, it appears that this statute was never intended to 
be acted upon, and was a mere mask of liberality conveniently 
assumed in a court of justice, and as conveniently laid aside when 
it had answered its purpose. 

Many efforts have been made by distinguished licentiates to 
gain admission by virtue of that bye-law, but in vain. Dr. 
Burgess, a fellow, proposed Dr. Sims, a licentiate; the proposal 
was not seconded, and therefore he was not balloted for. 

In 1796 Dr. Stanger applied to be admitted for examination 
as a candidate for the fellowship; he was refused, although he 
offered to submit to an examination in Greek, and to any test of 
professional competency, however severe. He then applied to the 
Court of King’s Bench for a mandamus to be admitted to ex- 
amination. The legal contest was a trial of strength between the 
licentiates and fellows. The judges, of whom one was Lord 
Kenyon, long employed as chief counsel for the college, pro- 
nounced in favour of the sufficiency of the bye-law just mentioned, 
so that the mandamus was refused, and the licentietes were 
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defeated. The mask answered its purpose, and they were again 
left dependent on the liberality of the college. In 1797 and in 
1798 Dr. Wells, from a sense of public duty, made trial of this 
bye-law as a means of admission, but it still answered its pur- 
pose. He says, “I determined to apply for an examination of 
my own fitness to be a member of the college, rather than allow 
the grounds of the decision (at the recent trial) to run any hazard 
of being forgotten.” Drs. Pitcairn and Bailie (fellows) proposed 
him: his first application was refused on the alleged ground that 
no notice had been given to the fellows of an intention to propose 
him ; his second, made with the utmost formality, “was not even 
balloted for; one of the fellows moved the previous question, 
which was carried.” 

Up to 1834, and we believe up to the present time, no one has 
been elected under the statute giving to fellows the right of pro- 
posal. Drs. Stanger and Wells were eminently qualified for the 
fellowship, and the latter was not only proposed and seconded 
by two of the foremost physicians of their time, but was himself 
already too distinguished to be capable of acquiring fresh honour by 
admission to the college. The failure of these men effectually dis- 
couraged all others from even hoping to attain the fellowship 
through the bye-law in question. 

The only access to the college, except that through Oxford or 
Cambridge, is by the favour of the president, and without exami- 
nation, or by the recommendation of a body of fellows, called 
“consillarii,” which was established in consequence of the Par- 
liamentary exposure in 1834, and which is deputed to select 
licentiates for the fellowship. Persons thus selected are also 
admitted to the college without examination. The bye-law 
granting admission by favour of the president was first enacted, 
as we have said, under the stimulus of Lord Mansfield. The 
president was then empowered to propose two licentiates yearly ; 
even this number was thought too great, and the bye-law was 
altered so as to admit two only every other year, but in 1823 it 
was realtered to its original shape. Under this statute nineteen 
licentiates obtained the fellowship within the period of sixty- 
three years ending 1834, seven of them being admitted within the 
last ten years of that time; while during the same time one hun- 
dred and forty-seven Oxford and Cambridge graduates were 
elected. 

We shrink from writing these odious pages of the history of a 
body of physicians who stand at the head of their profession, and 
only a sense of duty compels us to expose the demoralizing as 
well as deadening effects of entrusting a corporation with exclu- 
sive privileges, and with legal power to maintain and enforce 
them. Gentlemen, who individually are refined, generous, and of 
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scrupulous honour, become, in their corporate capacity, coarsely 
selfish, grasping, unjust, and are not ashamed to have recourse to 
those mean subterfuges, equivocations, and even falsehoods which 
in the relations of individual men with each other would at once 
be denounced with contempt. 

We have seen how willingly Drs. Sims, Stanger, and Wells 
would have undergone a searching examination as a preliminary 
to admission into the college. the obstacle has always been 
the refusal of the college to examine, never of the candidates to 
be examined ; and yet when Dr. Macmichael, who had been both 
censor and registrar of the college, was asked, “ How do you 
account for the circumstance that, under the seven years’ quali- 
fying statute, not a single election of a licentiate has taken place 
from the time of its passing down to the present period?” He 
replied, “I presume that the circumstance of being publicly 
examined by the whole college would be a great objection to 
any one wishing to avail himself of that privilege!” Again, 
referring to the efforts of Drs. Sims and Wells, the Parliamentary 
Committee asked Sir Henry Halford, the president, how he 
accounted for these unsuccessful applications; to which he 
answered, “It is impossible for me to say what passes in the 
minds of those people who are to undergo an examination, as the 
consequence of their application ;” and on another occasion he 
said, “‘ I do not know the class of persons who are excluded, who 
come enabled to pass an examination.” 

The celebrated Sydenham, while still in the flesh, and when he 
might have claimed a share of the college privileges, was excluded— 
Only in the spirit is he freely admitted ; the college does not scruple 
to avail itself of his Latin works as the best standard by which to 
test the medical latinity of its licentiates. Dr. Wells wrote at least 
eighteen different essays on philosophical and pathological sub- 
jects, chiefly the latter: the great value of the one in which he 
traced the disease of the valves of the heart to acute rheumatism 
as its cause, extorts even from that rigid defender of the college, Dr. 
Macmichael, the reluctant testimony that ‘it is a very important 
one ;” the papers entitled “ Observations on the Dropsy which 
succeeds Scarlet Fever,” “Of Dropsy which has not succeeded 
Scarlet Fever,” and “ On the presence of the red Matter and Serum 
of the Blood in the Urine,” announced, we believe, for the first time, 
the immensely important discovery of the causal connection which 
80 often exists between dropsy and diseases of the kidneys, and, as 
indicated by the presence of albumen in the urine, of the special 
derangement of the renal functions in all cases of dropsy after 
scarlet-fever ; while his celebrated essays on double vision and 
on dew, placed him among the foremost of philosophical in- 
quirers. Dr. Elliotson, who has read his works more than once, 
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says of him, “ As toa full knowledge of his profession, I am 
satisfied that no one in modern times has been superior to him ;” 
while his opinion of him as a natural philosopher was “the very 
highest ;” the Royal Society enrolled him among its fellows, with 
whose president he was on terms of closest intimacy, and his 
life, dictated by himself on his death-bed, abounds in evidence 
of his “ singular virtue and independence of mind.” But he was 
not found worthy of admission to the College of Physicians, the 
president of which did not know the class of persons who, 
enabled to pass an examination, were excluded! ‘he eminent 
Dr. Fothergill had the honour of sharing and sympathising in 
his unworthiness. Dr. Watson, writing in 1771, immediately 
after the event, to his friend Dr. Fothergill, thus recounts the 
affair: ‘To the surprise of every one present, Sir William Browne 
rose and proposed you, and, as I am told, said handsome things 
of Dr. Fothergill. An propter invidiam, an propter amicitiam 
ambigitur. In his speech or manner there seemed nothing 
ironical ; it was rather, as Dr. Herberden says, in serious sad- 
ness, ‘As you are an arch-rebel this was not expected, and 
everybody stared.’ However, after a considerable pause, both 
Dr. Herberden and Sir John Pringle rose and seconded Sir 
William’s motion. Upon the ballot there were thirteen negatives 
and nine affirmatives. . . . Had the ballot determined in your 
favour, Dr. Herberden intended to have proposed me; but, on 
seeing the sense of the fellows towards rebels, he declined it.” 
Dr. William Hunter, whose eminent professional merits and con- 
tributions to science were only overshadowed by the towering 
fame of his brother John, was excluded. Dr. Copland, whose 
comprehensive and invaluable “ Dictionary of the Practice of 
Medicine’ is alike distinguished as a record of scientific experience, 
sound sense, and vast medical learning, says, “having had a 
regular preliminary education at Edinburgh in literature and 
philosophy, I made inquiry whether I could be examined for a 
higher grade in the college than that of licentiateship. I was 
informed that no one could be examined for admission as a fellow, 
unless he was a graduate of Oxford or Cambridge.” Dr. Locock 
was also judged ineligible. His exclusion, as well as that of 
Dr. William Hunter, was on the ground that he was an accoucheur; 
for, notwithstanding the fact that women will persist in bringing 
children into the world, and that many of the gravest maladies 
which flesh is heir to consist of organic or functional diseases 
of the uterine organs, the College of Physicians was of opinion 
that the practice of midwifery and the collateral branches of that 
department of the profession is a degradation from which its 
fellows must be sacredly guarded. ‘Therefore it was enacted 
that no one should be admitted to the fellowship who practises 
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the obstetric art. The health and life of the women of England, 
might be fittingly left, the college seemed to think, to that large 
class of ignoramuses who are ever ready to supply their want of 
knowledge by assumption, and their want of scientific skill by 
reckless hardihood. But though men like Dr. Wells, Dr. 
Fothergill, Dr. William Hunter, Dr. Copland, and Dr. Locock,* 
were not admissible into the college, Charles Duke of Richmond, 
and John Duke of Montague, slight dabblers in medical science, 
and never practitioners, were found eligible, and were elected. 
Their names appear in the list of fellows in the Pharmacopeia of 
1771. The possession of the peerage seems to have been a quali- 
fication for the fellowship more valid in the eyes of the college 
than that laid down by the granter of their charter—viz., that 
the candidate “ be profound, sad, and discreete, groundly learned, 
and deeply studied in physyke.” 

Exclusion of surgeons, apothecaries, and accoucheurs, from the 
fellowship, was effected, we are told, by Sir Henry Halford, in 
order to keep the college “ respectable and distinct.” The same 
authority states, and his statement is echoed by all the college 
defenders, that, with the exception of the few favoured nominees of 
the president, the fellowship was conferred exclusively on graduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge, because the college can be most satis- 
factorily assured of their literary and scientific education, and of 
their moral habits. 

In view of the evidence given to the Parliamentary Committee 
of 1834, of the value of Oxford and Cambridge medical education 
and medical degrees, we must presume that they commended 
themselves to the exclusive approval of the college by means of 
some mystic virtues, cognizable only by the esoteric and ini- 
tiated fellows. 

From the establishment of the College of Physicians to the 
present time, its distinguished members, whether fellows or licen- 
tiates, have been compelled to resort to other places than either 
Oxford or Cambridge for their professional knowledge. Harvey, 
though a Cambridge man, studied and graduated at Padua, which, 
in conjunction with Leyden, really educated the majority of Eng- 
lish physicians until Edinburgh became famous as a school of 
medicine. ‘The stanchest defenders of the restrictive system are 
constrained to confess in word and deed the futility of attempting 
tu obtain a medical education at either of the English Univer- 
sities. The late Dr. Seymour, who naively told the committee 
he did not know what was “ meant, exactly, by medical reform ;” 
and who, though willing to have the college-doors opened a little 





* In consequence of the ventilation of the college by the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1834, Dr. Locock and Dr. Copland have since been admitted to 
the fellowship—the one in 1836, the other in 1837. 
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wider, thought “that the regular road should still be kept 
through the English Universities,” studied three years at Edin- 
burgh, one at Paris, and one at Florence ; that redoubtable con- 
servative, Dr. Macmichael, who is a devout believer in the 
English Universities, studied three years at Edinburgh, and after- 
wards became a pupil at St. Bartholomew's Hospital. Dr. Sey- 
mour tells us that the physicians of Ofen* were ignorant of the 
existence of the Oxford and Cambridge medical schools, and 
looked on the map to find the University of Cambridge ; while 
Dr. Elliotson, when asked what opinion he found prevalent 
abroad concerning the English universities as schools of medi- 
eine, said that he “never heard them mentioned.” Dr. Mac- 
michael admits that even so late as when he was at Oxford, no 
lectures were delivered on physiology, pathology, materia medica, 
or therapeutics, and that no hospital practice was prescribed, the 
attention being purely voluntary. Dr. Burrows, who graduated 
at Cambridge, simply attended lectures there on natural phi- 
losophy, chemistry, and the practice of medicine, before taking 
his degree: his real education he obtained in London. Dr. 
Kidd, the Regius Professor of Physic at Oxford, stated to the 
Parliamentary Committee that attendance on medical lectures at 
Oxford was not expected; and that certificates in proof of the 
various branches of medical study having been pursued in some 
other medical schools were not asked for from candidates for the 
Oxford degree. Regarding certificates, ‘The word of the indi- 
vidual given to the professor, and the knowledge of his habits, 
derivable from the professor's extensive acquaintance, were con- 
sidered sufficient,” says Dr. Kidd, and he, as examiner, acted on 
this opinion. Dr. Elliotson says, that not only was it not impe- 
rative to attend medical lectures at Cambridge, but that “ there 
were none given, excepting some popular lectures by Sir Busick 
Harwood, on physiology, in which he used to show the process of 
incubation by having one-and-twenty eggs of different ages, so as 
to see them crack.” Such being the facilities afforded for sci- 
entific study, and such the medical discipline of the students, our 
readers will of course conclude that the authorities of Oxford and 
Cambridge relied mainly on the scrupulous and searching cha- 
racter of their examinations, in order to guard against conferring 
degrees on unqualified persons, and to justify the childlike trust 
of the College of Physicians in their diplomas as the most satis- 
factory evidence of “literary and scientific education, and of moral 
habits.” 
Dr. Macmichael, who graduated at Oxford, was examined by 
only one professor ; the examination lasted “a very short time,” 





* Ofen is that part of the capital of Hungary which is on the right bank of 
the Danube. It is connected with Pesth by a bridge of boats. 
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and he admits that payment of the fees was the chief qualifi- 
cation for the reception of the degree. Attendance on the 
hospital “was entirely voluntary on your part ?—I paid the 
fees. That was not essential to your passing your examina- 
tion before the Regius Professor ?—It enabled me to pass 
it better.” The following is Dr. Elliotson’s account of the ex- 
amination for his Cambridge degree. “I read a thesis which I 
had composed in Latin. I read it aloud to the medical professor 
in public, and he brought two or three objections against it in 
Latin, syllogistically, which I answered in the same language and 
manner, and then I think he read a paper, and I had to oppose 
or defend it, I forget which.” ‘Was the examination after 
reading your thesis severe ?—There was none at all. Was 
the examination you underwent any sort of test of your pro- 
ficiency in medical studies ?—I do not know. I suppose 
very slight medical knowledge would have been sufficient to 
answer the arguments adduced against me.” Such was the 
course of examination for resident students, which had continued 
from a very distant period at Cambridge until 1829, and at 
Oxford until 1835, according to the testimony of resident gra- 
duates. Whether the examination for ad eundem degrees were 
precisely the same, or still more absurd, we cannot tell, but 
holders of those degrees shall give us their experience; Dr. 
Billing, who first graduated at Dublin, and then at Oxford, in 
18}8, says, “I entered my name at St. Alban’s Hall, and the 
following day I went into the Senate-house to perform certain 
acts of reading over some syllogisms. I took some oaths of 
allegiance and so forth; and then the Vice-Chancellor went 
through a short form by which I was declared an Oxford doctor 
of medicine.” He adds that there was no medical examination 
whatever. Dr. Clendinning, also a graduate of Dublin, took an 
Oxford degree in 1827. He says, “1 underwent no examination ; 
there was a form of disputation, but no vivé voce examination, 
nor any written questions on medical subjects.” Dr. Clendinning’s 
replies, in the following extract, are too precious to be abridged. 
“Did you keep an Act in Physic ?—Yes. Was that a mere 
form ?—I think it may be considered a mere form. Did you 
read a Latin thesis?—Yes. Were you examined by the pro- 
fessor upon the subject of the thesis ?—The professor was not 
present. Who was present?—The gentleman-bedel. Was it 
not considered a mere ceremony ?—Yes. Was the thesis written 
especially for that occasion ?—I suppose I ought to state that I 
did not write the thesis; it was written for me, and produced, and 
I read it, and the counter-part was read by the bedel.” The 
Regius Professor demonstrated the wisdom of this arrangement by 
which the bedel is constituted sole auditor, thus: “In order to take 
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the bachelor of medicine degree there are two formal disputations. 
The professor attends at these ; but in taking the superior degree, 
the person who reads the lecture is supposed to be giving infor- 
mation to others; and then the professor does not attend.” One 
more extract concerning the all-important functions of the bedel ; 
also, the authoritative statement of the Regius Professor himself 
shall close our evidence of the inconceivable value, intellectually, 
of English university degrees. The bachelor’s degree having 
been already taken, “how many acts and opponencies must be 
kept for the doctorate ?—None. The candidate must previously 
read six lectiones in the public schools. Are they all read in one 
day ?—In two days, I think. Three a day ?—Yes. Is it usual 
to compose a lectio really for the occasion; or does any scrap of 
paper, or book, read at the time, serve the purpose ?—That 
entirely depends upon the individual, for nobody is present but 
himself and the bedel. Does the bedel generally provide the 
lectio ?—I am sure I do not know how that is... He does so 
occasionally, I believe.” Readers who have resided at an univer- 
sity will probably exclaim—‘ Oh! everybody knows that the 
examination for the degree of doctor of medicine;was a mere form, 
but it was so simply because the candidate passed a previous 
examination for the degree of bachelor of medicine, which was a 
bond fide test of medical knowledge and skill.” We are enabled, 
however, to show from the evidence of the Oxford Regius Pro- 
fessor himself (the late Dr. Kidd) that “it was considered that in 
lieu of a formal examination, the professor of medicine, or who- 
ever in his place presented to a degree, might satisfy himself that 
the candidate was well grounded in it, and upon his testimony 
the university granted the degree.” During the worst of times 
the St. Andrew's degree of M.D. was never conferred unless the 
professional ability of the candidate was certified for by one or 
more distinguished physicians, so that it was never purchaseable 
in any other sense than was that of Oxford. 

The moral discipline and scrutiny of character to which Oxford 
and Cambridge graduates were subjected, were only equalled by 
the scientific culture and exhaustive examination which, as we 
have shown, their diplomas imply that they have undergone. It 
seems that all who go to these universities for ad eundem degrees 
are so intensely moral that it is deemed to be no more requisite 
to ask for evidence of character than it is to demand from resident 
graduates certificates of professional study. The Parliamentary 
Committee asked Dr. Clendinning, ‘‘ Was any certificate of your 
moral character and habits required by the professor of physic at 
Oxford previous to your passing?” He replied, ‘ None what- 
ever.” Dr. Billing, in answer to a similar question, said, ‘“ there 
was a form which is called bene decessit, from Dublin; that was 
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all;” and that he had never heard of an instance of the said 
bene decessit being refused by the Dublin college. So that either 
the morals of all Dublin graduates who ask for the bene decessit 
are unimpeachable, or the Hibernian Alma Mater indulgently 
dispenses it to all needing it on the mere production of their 
diplomas. Its value as a testimonial of character, if the latter 
inference should be nearest the truth, we leave our readers to 
determine. Of those graduates who keep their terms at the 
English universities, some at Cambridge do not reside within 
the walls of the colleges, yet it is to this residence that much of 
the university virtue is ascribed. Moreover, the system called 
“term trotting” is not unknown either to the English universities 
or to the College of Physicians. “Term trotting” is accomplished 
by “‘licentiates already established in London, who perform the 
formal exercises, and go through the formal residence required 
by those universities to obtain from them medical degrees.”* Such 
is the intellectual and moral discipline of which the College of 
Physicians was assured by the presentation of an Oxford or Cam- 
bridge degree ! 

Much has been said about the worthlessness of Scotch degrees, 
especially those of St. Andrew's, just referred to. But though 
the latter could make no pretension to the incomparable respect- 
ability of those procured at Oxford or Cambridge, seeing that 
they proved their possessors to be rich enough to waste eleven 
years in keeping their terms at one of these Universities, yet a 
degree from St. Andrew's was a reliable testimonial of profes- 
sional competency, which deserved, if it did not command, respect 
at a time when reading a bought thesis to the university bedel, 
and paying the fees, constituted the dignifying process by which 
a man became an Oxford Doctor of Medicine. We have stated 
that that system obtained at Oxford until as late as 1835 ; whereas, 
as early as 1826, a man was not admissible as a candidate for 
examination at St. Andrew's until he produced certificates that 
he had “attended in some university or celebrated school of 
medicine for at least four complete sessions, during four years, 
the fullowing branches of medical education :—Anatomy and sur- 
gery; practical anatomy, or private dissections ; materia medica 
and pharmacy ; chemistry and chemical pharmacy ; the theory of 
physic; the practice of physic; midwifery, and the diseases of 
women and children; botany, and clinical lectures in a large public 
hospital. The candidate must also bring certificates of his 
having attended the daily visitations of ‘the physicians and 
surgeons of such hospital for at least six months a year during 
two different years,” The relative value of the examination test 





* “Report,” Part I., 1834, Q. 595. 
[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVII.]—New Sznizs, Vol. XIV. No. I. 
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itself may be estimated as follows :—From 1834 to 1848, 549 
candidates offered themselves; of these 82 were rejected, or 
nearly a seventh of the whole. During the ten years ending 
1855, 567 candidates offered themselves; of these 70 were re- 
jected, or about an eighth of the whole. Whereas, throughout 
the United Kingdom, of all the candidates for diplomas during 
the same ten years, only one in nine were rejected. A large 
proportion of those who were rejected are members of the Lon- 
don College of Surgeons, and many of these are also licentiates 
of the London Apothecaries’ Company. Seven members of the 
London College were rejected between May, 1847, and July, 
1848. We are informed that of the last eighty rejected can- 
didates, thirty-nine held the diploma of the same college. The 
examination as now conducted is both in writing and vivd voce, 
it extends over several days, it is both scientific and practical, 
and its general excellence is reported and admired by the medical 
journals of the present year. In this connexion it is due to the 
new Regius Professor of Physic at Oxford, Dr. Acland, to say 
that the examination papers submitted this month (June) to the 
candidates for the degree of Bachelor of Medicine do him great 
honour. ‘They are the most comprehensive, discriminating, and 
effectual, as tests of professional education, of any that we have seen. 

The internal history of the two London Colleges, considered 
with reference to their exclusive privileges, is, mutatis mutandis, 
the internal history of all other medical bodies possessing like 
privileges in the United Kingdom. Indeed, so truly typical are 
they, so invariably have like causes produced like results, that 
having sketched the history of the operation and effects of those 
causes in the largest spheres of their activity, it would be useless 
to narrate the separate histories of the other medical corporations 
for the sake of establishing the principle we contend for, viz., 
that in exact proportion to the extent of the exclusive privileges 
conferred on any corporate body, or of the violation of the rights 
of individuals, does the commonwealth suffer. 

Were there no State interference with the profession, its mem- 
bers would group themselves into societies or voluntary corpo- 
rations, according to their individual studies and affinities. 
The force of character and of scientific qualifications would 
speedily determine the relative position and authority of each in 
the professional body. The Medical Society and the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society of London, highly important and useful 
institutions, constituted themselves, and are independent of the 
State. It is true the latter possesses a charter, but that charter 
only suspends in favour of this society those unjust acts which 
interfere with the indefensible right of private contract,and which 
are known as the Partnership Laws. 
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The numerous scientific societies of the United Kingdom, with 
perhaps one or two exceptions, are independent of the State, and 
are evidence of the tendency to spontaneous and effective organi- 
zation. But the best proof of the readiness of the profession to 
organize itself if let alone is given in the voluntary formation of 
three large bodies, calling themselves respectively the “ Associate 
Surgeons of England,” the “ National Institute of Medicine, Sur- 
gery, and Midwifery,” and the “ British Medical Association.” 
The first, consisting of 1200 members, formed itself in 1845 to 
oppose Sir James Graham’s Medical Bill of that date, and to 
effect a reform of the constitution of the College of Surgeons. 
The second, which arose in 1844, under the name, in the first 
instance, of an ‘“‘ Association of General Practitioners,” regarding 
a reform of that college as hopeless, aimed primarily to defeat Sir 
James Graham’s measure, and then to collect into one fold all the 
practitioners having various qualifications, each of whom was 
to be recognised as of equal legal status, and as possessing equal 
privileges, and finally to obtain legal power to confer a diploma 
on candidates for membership which should be a testimonial of 
their competence in the three departments of the profession. In 
March, 1845, 1000 members of this body met in Hanover Square 
Rooms, and the entire society consisted of between 4000 and 5000 
members, governed by a president, three vice-presidents, and a 
council. The third, the British Medical Association, still exists. It 
consists of 2000 members, is governed by a representative council, 
and has a journal of its own, in which it records and publishes 
its proceedings and discusses the various topics of professional 
interest. ‘There is no ground for fear, therefore, that if the State 
were to leave the profession to itself it would dissolve into anarchy. 
In fact, the present medical bodies would constitute the nuclei of 
regenerated institutions, while the confusion of claims and privi- 
leges, and the interminable conflicts which constitute the chief 
part of the history of these bodies, and which, as we have shown, 
are due to the relation they have sustained to the State, would 
give place to simplicity and peaceful action. For, whereas, now 
the authorities of each corporation regard their separate mono- 
polies as means for their own aggrandizement, and oppose there- 
fore any trenching on their privileges by their rivals, these mono- 
polies, if unsupported by the State, would cease to exist ; and the 
chief objects of professional contention being abolished, friendly 
feelings would be generated in place of the enmity which now too 
extensively prevails, an effective association for the promotion of 
medical and surgical science would be substituted for the old cor- 
porations which were long mainly intent. on concentrating in the 
hands of their several corporators their emoluments and honours. 


The problem of medical reform would have been completely 
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solved in 1845 by the large association of general practitioners, 
afterwards called the “ National Institute of Medicine, Surgery, 
and Midwifery,” if it had but freed itself of the general super- 
stition regarding the necessity of securing the aid of the State 
in the form of a charter or Act of Parliament. This institute 
proposed that such of its members as should pursue their studies 
after its incorporation, should be admitted only after giving evi- 
dence to examiners of their fitness to practise as physicians, 
surgeons, or accoucheurs, and thus would have abolished the 
old and absurd system which involves the necessity that a can- 
didate should be examined by two or three different bodies before 
he is competent to act as a “ general practitioner.” It proposed 
to give its members a voice in its constitution and government, 
and to take care that its standard of professional education 
should be as high as possible, consistently with providing a 
sufficient number of medical men to supply the wants of the 
community. The one thing wanting to have given efficiency 
and permanency to the “ National Institute” was a belief in its 
own self-sufficingness. Had it had this, it would also have 
had the courage to ignore the State, to exercise its own inherent 
power of judging of the fitness of candidates for admission into 
its body, to admit them accordingly, to give them a certificate of 
their admission which, in the estimation of the public, would be 
an adequate testimonial of professional qualification, and to 
honour them by the title learned, or teacher, in the shape of 
the Latin word doctor. The State is powerless to determine 
whether a man be learned, unless by a commission of learned 
men; what need, then, is there, when a body of learned men 
has pronounced a favourable judgment concerning the qualifica- 
tion of any given person, that they should abstain from styling 
that person learned until the State has authorized them to do 
so. It can neither supervise their examination nor correct their 
judgment, and it is equally powerless to add to or take from the 
essential qualifications of the person in question. 

We do not mean to say that if the “ National Institute” had 
bravely ignored the State, and had proceeded to organize itself 
as a permanent body, it would have completely pacified the pro- 
fession—embracing all the physicians and surgeons, as well as 
general practitioners, within its fold. Of the whole number, five 
thousand was, however, a goodly proportion to begin with; but 
if the College of Surgeons were not entrenched behind its char- 
ters, and thus enabled to resist all the efforts of its members to 
reconstitute it, the reform movement of the profession would have 
originated within the college itself, and would, therefore, have 
united the great majority of the medical men of England. There 
would be no sudden or violent change at any period, because a 
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body whose normal development was not impeded or interfered 
with by the State would assuredly mould and remould its consti- 
tution and laws conformably to its growing ideas. And how 
much more rapid would be its development, how much more 
beneficent its agency, if it were thus absolutely free! As each 
member would then participate in the result of every improve- 
ment, and would feel that any idea or suggestion, contributed for 
the good of the whole body, would receive attention and become 
effective in proportion to its inherent force and merit, the welfare 
of the college would be cared for and thought for by a consti- 
tuency of thousands, instead of being confided to a few interested 
men who have passed the most vigorous period of life. it is 
often objected that a constituency spread over the country, as are 
the members of the College of Surgeons, would find it impracti- 
cable to take any part, at once active and useful, in the govern- 
ment of that College. The promptness with which the members 
of the ‘‘ National Institute” enrolled themselves, expressed their 
opinions by means of “schedules” (voting papers) sent through 
the post, and attended metropolitan and provincial meetings, 
effectually disposes, we believe, of this objection. But though 
very far from proposing, as Dr. Laycock did in 1848, that facul- 
ties of medicine and surgery should be established by law in 
various parts of the country, the presidents and officials of these 
local bodies electing the members of the supreme medical council, 
we are of opinion that if the spontaneous action of the profession 
were not paralysed by Government interference, it would naturally 
form itself into a number of local bodies, whose centres of orga- 
nization would be the large towns of their respective districts. 
Indeed, many such bodies already exist. But if Royal charters 
or Acts of Parliament did not deprive the profession of the power 
of self-government, such bodies would be far more numerous, 
more effectively organized, more powerful, and more important— 
a spontaneous federation would be almost sure to follow, and 
such federal union, representative of all the lesser unions, would 
probably constitute the most perfect machinery possible for the 
government of the whole medical republic, and would, in all its 
proceedings, be giving practical effect to the opinions and wishes 
of that republic. The gain to the profession of a government at 
once self-acting and just would be immense, but it would be small 
when compared with the larger gain to medical science which would 
accrue from the organization we are now contemplating. If all 
the local bodies which exist, or which would be called into ex- 
istence, were affiliated, not only with each other, but with a 
metropolitan centre, where they were systematically but volun- 
tarily represented, and where experiments, researches, and disco- 
veries could be described and discussed, a stimulus to scientific 
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activity, of unprecedented energy and persistence, tending to 
enlarge medical knowledge and to perfect medical practice, would 
be originated ; while by means of such an organization the moral 
influence, emanating from the noblest members of the medical 
body, would not only be diffused and directly brought to bear 
upon any one guilty of malpractices, of whatever kind, but would 
tend to raise the profession, as a whole, to a position far higher 
than that which it now holds. 

The members of the College of Surgeons of England form so 
much the larger part of the whole medical body of the United 
Kingdom, that we are perhaps justified, numerically, in speaking 
of the reform of that College as being substantially the medical 
reform for which the profession has been struggling so many years. 
The education which is ensured by the conjoint examination 
of this College and the Society of Apothecaries, and which would 
have been conducted solely by the College of Surgeons if it had 
been subject to the control of its members, would doubtless 
suffice to meet the wants of the great mass of the community. 
It is true the science of medicine is so vast, and spreads its roots 
so widely and deeply into various sciences, each of which exceeds 
the comprehension of any single individual, that the tendency in 
men to restrict themselves to special fields of investigation and 
practice, is both inevitable and beneficent. Thus it is that we 
have surgeons who distinguish themselves exclusively as ortho- 
pedists, oculists, or aurists; and physicians who devote them- 
selves mainly to the disease of some special viseus, and the com- 
plications thence arising. Affections of the brain, of the lungs 


‘and heart, and especially of the kidneys, claim many distin- 


guished and almost exclusive devotees, and most of the eminent 
accoucheurs confine themselves within their own domain. But 
though these specialties may form centres of interest around 
which men of special tendencies may severally group themselves, 
they cannot serve as landmarks by which the domains of medi- 
cine may be divided into a number of departments, each to be 
denoted by a special diploma. Whatever may be the depart- 
ment to which any member of the profession may ultimately 
devote himself, we are convinced that a general education is essen- 
tial to qualify him to pursue even his specialty with advantage. 
The division of the profession into physicians, surgeons, and 
apothecaries, we cannot but regard, therefore, as inimical to the 
progress of medical science and the public welfare; and we are 
confirmed in this opinion by the 5000 members of the ‘“ National 
Institute,” who desired that the proposed diploma of that body 
should be a testimonial of competency to practise in each depart- 
ment of the profession. By whatever title men so educated may 
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be designated, they will be the real physicians of the community. 
Such a general education would have been secured by the pro- 
fession for itself long ago if the Government had not supported 
the exclusive system adopted by the several Colleges of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, in order to gratify the spirit of caste, by 
keeping their respective departments “ respectable and distinct.” 
No reflecting person can fail to see that if all State support and 
control were withdrawn from the profession, its organization 
would be far more simple and natural than it is now: the College 
of Surgeons and the Apothecaries’ Company of London would 
either spontaneously coalesce, or, by dissolving, give place to an 
institution which would combine their separate attributes; the 
College of Surgeons and the Apothecaries’ Company of Ireland 
would go through the same process; in Scotland the union is 
already effected ; and generally each college or university would 
conform its educational requirements no longer to the restrictive 
provisions of ancient charters, or modern ones drawn up in the 
same spirit, but to the dictates of science and common sense. 
We are far, however, from thinking that when the Government has 
ceased to interfere in the affairs of the profession one uniform 
grade of education only, and but one class of diplomas denoting 
it, will satisfy the needs either of the profession or of the public. 
The love of distinction, the desire for pre-eminence, the spirit of 
caste is innate in man, and when trusted implicitly to accom- 
plish its own purposes, its effects are beneficial; only when 
fostered by protective enactments is this impulse injurious; left 
to itself, it will powerfully reinforce all the other motives which 
induce men to arrange themselves in classes, according to the 
affinities of character, culture, interests, and pursuits. If all the 
members of the profession were suddenly reduced to one deno- 
mination, the most studious and scientific would undoubtedly 
associate themselves immediately into a distinct society. This 
society, proud of its superiority, and jealous of any proceeding capa- 
ble of affecting its respectability, would extend its fellowship on 
conditions which would ensure that each new member should be at 
least equal in repute or attainments to the old ones; and thus it 
would come to pass that evidence of admission to thissociety would 
virtually be the best testimonial obtainable of medical knowledge 
or skill. But assuming the difference between the general and pro- 
fessional education of this society and that of the great medical body 
to be such that few of the latter could qualify themselves to gain 
admission into the former, the spirit of caste or the tendency to 
differentiation would still operate, and express itself in the formation 
of a third society, occupying a position midway between the other 
two; and any disposition to grant admission to either of those 
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societies, on conditions other than real merit, would be promptly 
checked, under a system of perfect freedom, by the threatened or 
actual formation of rival societies, in which justice should pre- 
side. Both ambition and the desire of professional success 
would prompt many to strive for admission into these higher 
societies, and thus the spirit of caste, untrammelled and unpro- 
tected, would prove one of the most powerful agents in exalting 
the character of the profession, and in raising the standard of 
medical education ; whereas, up to the present time, owing to the 
co-operation of the State, its working in the profession has been 
fruitful only of abuses of the most baneful sort, as attested by 
the history already given of the two medical corporations of Lon- 
don, and especialiy of the creation and bestowal of their rank of 
fellowship. 

We shall not run the risk of prophesying how many medical 
associations would be formed in the spontaneous way just indi- 
cated if the State were wholly to sever all existing bonds between 
it and the profession ; we feel perfectly assured, however, that the 
number and quality of such institutions would exactly equal the 
demand for them, and no more. Those pseudo-medical reformers 
who implore the further aid of the State, demand uniformity of 
medical education throughout the three kingdoms, the character and 
extent of such education to be determined by a central council 
having the supreme government of the profession. ‘They support 
this demand by the assertion that the numerous medical bodies 
now existing “compete downwards” in granting their diplomas ; 
that being more anxious for the fees paid for them than for evi- 
dence of professional knowledge and ability, the examiners vie 
with each other in making their examinations easy, in order to 
attract candidates, many of whom are thus licensed rather to kill 
than to cure. We freely admit and deplore the truth of this 
assertion; but we are very far from assenting to the argument 
based upon it. ‘This competition downwards is a fruit of the 
protective system. The State has so long undertaken to protect 
the public from the practice of unqualified doctors, that the pub- 
lic has become thoroughly habituated to regard it as a responsible 
medical guardian, and therefore to look on all diplomas granted 
by its authority as valid and trustworthy testimonials of pro- 
fessional competency. Confiding in this protection, the people 
accept a member of any of the surgical colleges as a properly 
qualified surgeon, and, in like manner, a licentiate of any of the 
Medical Colleges, or a medical graduate of any of the Universi- 
ties, is accepted as a duly educated physician. So long asa surgeon 
is a surgeon, or a doctor a doctor, by Royal authority, or Act of 
Parliament, the great majority of the people will employ him 
with child-like trust, and never dream of inquiring what may have 
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been the character of his education or the comparative worth of 
the examination he passed through. The numerous medical and 
surgical colleges, as well as the universities, are perfectly aware 
that in the eyes of the public one diploma is as good as another; 
that if a first-rate education is not insisted on by the public, 
medical students will not encounter the labour of such an educa- 
tion, but will obtain those diplomas which are to be had on the 
easiest terms; and hence it is that the various bodies of examiners, 
who divide amongst themselves a large part of the fee paid for 
each diploma, rival each other in offering their testimonials on the 
easiest terms. When Sir James Graham was struggling to enact 
his proposed reforms, which for the time must have increased the 
stringency of examinations, ‘there was a rush,” we are told by 
Dr. Paris, from various parts of the country to the London 
College of Physicians, to obtain the extra license which, according 
to the registrar, Dr. Hawkins, ‘ became a sort of side door, by 
which many persons sought to gain admission, with less trouble 
and less expense, into the order of Physicians.” During the 
eleven years previous to 1845 the number of candidates at St. 
Andrew’s for the degree of M.D. averaged 27 each year; but in 
1845 the effect of Sir James Graham's threats of reform was felt 
as strongly at St. Andrew's asin London. During that year 128 
candidates “rushed” to St. Andrew's for the degree of M.D., 
and the same extraordinary increase in the number of gradua- 
tions occurred at the same time in the College of Edinburgh, as 
appears from the published returns. Presuming on the trust 
reposed in men having a diploma, no matter where obtained, there 
was, as late as 1847 at least, an office in Tottenham-court-road 
for the sale of German degrees, and in this very year the follow- 
ing advertisement appears in the columns of The Times :— 

“‘ DEGREES.—Duly qualified gentlemen, desirous of obtaining 
their degrees from foreign universities, receive instructions how 
to proceed in the statutably prescribed way by applying to 
D.M., 38, Great Pulteney-street, Golden-square.” 

One college (as that of Edinburgh) offers its diploma for a 
small sum of money, another for a small sum of knowledge. 
Ireland produces about 150 candidates for the surgical diploma 
each year; but during the ten years ending 1856, an average of 
only 51 yearly obtained the diploma of the Dublin college; the 
remainder, or 100 a year, come to the London college for its 
diploma, because the examination of this college is much less 
comprehensive than that instituted by its Irish rival. By an 
arrangement between the London College of Surgeons and the 
London Apothecaries’ Company, their respective examinations sup- 
plement each other; hence, the college restricts its examinations 
to anatomy, physiology, and surgery. It is supposed that each 
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candidate passes both examinations; but, in fact, 4915 persons 
passed the college during the ten years ending 1855, whereas only 
2823 obtained the Apothecaries’ licence during the same time. And 
yet, strange to say, the diploma of the London college, which, as a 
testimonial of efficiency, is, for the reason just stated, not only in- 
ferior to that of the Dublin college, but to that of the Edinburgh 
college, is esteemed by the public, we believe, as superior to both. 
_These curious results are directly traceable, we repeat, to State inter- 
ference. If this interference were to cease, and the Government 
were virtually to say to the public, Take care of yourselves, a 
change for the better would quickly begin. The more educated 
part of the people, feeling that they must judge for themselves 
as to the character and skill of the medical men they employ, 
would acquaint themselves with the nature of the examination 
instituted by the several examining bodies, the kind and extent 
of education exacted, and would thus form an opinion as to the 
comparative worth of the testimonials conferred by each insti- 
tution. ‘To obtain such knowledge is much less difficult than 


would-be medical legislators are disposed to admit. If the 


people once have the conviction that in this matter they remain 
ignorant at their peril, they will take as much interest in it as 
they have been wont to do in theology, and will speedily obtain 


the data requisite to enable them to judge rightly. The lower 


classes would be influenced by those above them, while the 
appointments to poor-law unions or public charities would not 
be made until the authorities had instituted the scrutiny we have 
indicated. ‘This public consciousness of self-responsibility would 
soon cause each medical institution, whether those now existing 
or those which would arise were the State to withdraw its pro- 
tection, to be distinguished according to its merits, and would 
therefore determine to those likely to enjoy most public favour 
the majority of candidates for professional degrees. These causes 
would react on the institutions themselves, which would imme- 
diately consult their individual interests by competing upwards 
instead of downwards for candidates. They would make known, 
not only to the profession but to the public at large, their respective 
curricula of study, or the nature of their examinations, and would 
appeal to the public for its favour and support, by striving to 
excel each other in the advantages respectively offered. The 
knowledge needed by the people to enable them to judge of the 
fitness of medical men would thus be brought to their very doors, 
while the principle of competition, unimpeded by the accord of 
State protection to any one medical body, and allowed freely to 
do its work, would raise the numerous standards of medical 
education to the highest pitch at which they could be severally 
sustained consistently with ensuring a sufficient number of 
medical men to supply the wants of the community. 
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The advocates of one universal standard of medical education, 
to be established by Act of Parliament, are in the awkward 
dilemma of being obliged to admit that that standard must be 
lowered to such a minimum as will enable the most inferior class 
of the profession, constituting the great bulk of practitioners, to 
pass the examination determined on, or that the country will not 
be adequately provided with medical aid. Thus those reformers 
would override the natural and beneficent tendency of the medical 
body to graduate itself into orders of merit, and would ignore the 
different requirements of the various classes of « highly civilized 
community. ‘The wealthy, who are able to pay for the most 
highly educated and most skilful physicians obtainable, draw into 
the profession a class of men whom the poor can never afford to 
employ: to institute an examination, by authority of Govern- 
ment, which the great body of the profession may pass, would 
be no kind of test of the general professional education of such 
men; whereas, if the legal examination were raised to the 
standard of their education, the number of men who would incur 
the expense of the education which such an examination would 
necessitate would be comparatively small, because the fees ob- 
tainable from the middle and lower classes could not remunerate 
them for their labour and outlay. Deprived by the pseudo-pro- 
tection of Government of those moderately educated practitioners 
whom they could afford to pay, these classes would mainly depend 
on druggists, quacks, and “old women,” for medical aid. It is 
alleged that the lower classes do not like, even if they could 
afford, to call in medical men whose social status is so far above 
them as is that of a highly educated physician. Dr. Burrows, 
in his evidence in 1848, cites the statement of one of the country 
people—“ He is so much of a gentleman I do not like to go to 
him.” 

We must admit that the danger of over-refinement in the rising 
generation of medical men is not serious. Judging from the 
general want of preliminary education, the kind of pleasures, and 
the prevailing tone of mind which characterize the majority of 
medical students at the London schools, we imagine that the 
simplest of the vulgar will long continne to discover points in 
common between himself and his “doctor.” Advantages may, 
perhaps, be seen even in this aspect of the subject. At all events, 
we believe that a good general education, comprehensive views, 
and a philosophical habit of mind are not so essential to the 
medical attendant of the lower classes as they are to the physi- 
cian of the higher classes. In individuals whose minds, destitute 
of culture, remain undeveloped, disease presents itself in its sim- 
plest and most typical forms, and may, therefore, be treated with 
greater comparative safety, secundum artem, or according to those 
principles and rules which every man of ordinary capacity may 
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acquire when a student. But the diseases of persons whose minds 
are highly cultivated and developed, are often complicated, modi- 
fied, and dominated by subtle psychical influences, whose intensity 
and bearing on the physical malady it is difficult to apprehend 
and appreciate, and which it is still more difficult to contend with 
and control. In other words, the more civilized and refined 
people are, the more individual, peculiar, and manifold do their 
natures become; and in proportion as their ideas, interests, and 
emotions are many-sided and complex, will be the ascendancy of 
the mind over the body, and the consequent need that their 
medical advisers should be psychologists and moral philosophers 
as well as physicians. From this point of view alone, the folly 
of attempting to establish, by authority of Parliament, one uni- 
form standard of medical education, is glaringly conspicuous ; 
but even apart from any other consideration, the pecuniary 
argument as already urged against such a scheme seems to us 
irresistible. This conviction—that at bottom the question of 
medical education resolves itself into a question of money—en- 
tails the necessity of inquiring what the cost of medical education 
is, and how the money 1s spent. 

During the ten years ending in December, 1856, 3037 persons 
received licenses to practise as apothecaries, either from the 
London or from the Dublin Company. All these persons were 
compelled, by Act of Parliament, to produce evidence of a five 
years’ apprenticeship. The premium paid by each apprentice 
averages, probably, 1501. He gives this sum, and his labour, 
as soon as he is imperfectly initiated, as a dispenser of the drugs 
which his master may prescribe for his patients. In return, he 
receives board and lodging, and has such opportunities of acquir- 
ing the rudiments of his profession as his master's “surgery” 
may afford. The practical knowledge of pharmacy which he 
obtains is highly important and useful, but it is only practical— 
rarely, if ever, scientific; and even the practical kind is very 
limited, in comparison with that obtainable during six months in 
a large druggist’s shop, in which the number and variety of 
drugs far exceed those of a general practitioner's dispensary. 
The absurdity and loss of time of the apprenticeship system is 
felt so strongly, that the Act of Parliament enforcing it is evaded. 
A contract is usually made, by which, after the young man has 
been a dispensary drudge for two or three years, he is at liberty, 
during the remainder of his term, to attend the professional 
lectures and hospital practice necessary to qualify him to become 
a candidate for examination by the Apothecaries’ Company and 
College of Surgeons. The examiners of the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany are aware that this method of evasion is pursued, and fully 
recognise it, The payment of the large premium needlessly 
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augments the cost of medical education; the youth is taken from 
& provincial school when he is fifteen or sixteen years old, having 
scarcely any general information, and knowing but little Latin, 
and less Greek, to spend those precious years, which ought to be 
devoted to the general culture of his mind, in learning what might 
be acquired in a few months; while the system of evasion which 
is resorted to, in order to lessen the loss of time and money which 
an honest conformity to the Act of Parliament involves, is humi- 
liating to all the parties concerned. The extent of the injury 
which the apprenticeship system inflicts is depicted in the follow- 
ing evidence of Mr. Green, one of the Examiners of the London 
College of Surgeons, and a teacher of surgery for upwards of 
thirty years :— 

“Tf you take, as it has frequently been my lot to see, a young 
man who has come from an apprenticeship of five years, and 
compare him with one who has been at the university, who has 
merely taken his first degree in medicine, both of them young 
men, and nearly of the same age, you will find that it is with the 
greatest difficulty that the one who has been apprenticed, in the 
ordinary way, to a country practitioner, acquires information: 
he has no power of observing and generalizing—in many instances 
he cannot spell, and cannot put down his thoughts in writing— 
in short, he evidences in every way great imperfection of mental 
development, whilst the young man who has come from the 
university gains more, perhaps, in a couple of years, than the 
other would if he were at the hospital for ten years.” From per- 
sonal knowledge we can confirm the truth of this statement. 

The fees payable as a condition of obtaining the certificates of 
attendance on lectures and hospital practice necessary to render a 
student eligible for examination by the London College of Sur- 
geons or by the London Apothecaries’ Company, vary at the dif- 
ferent medical schools ; but in London they range, we believe, 
from 701. to 1001. As the student has to make a separate pay- 
ment for the “subjects,” or parts of “subjects” which he may 
dissect, and necessarily incurs other incidental expenses not in- 
cluded under the head of fees, and as he must possess a few 
books to aid him in his studies, we shall not be far wrong in 
estimating the 
Cost of professional instructionas . . .. . £100 0 0 

0 


Cost of diploma of London College of Surgeons . 23 2 
Cost of a of London 5. ap LS Com- 
pany . tay sa ae 10 10 0 


Apprenticeship premium (say) ee ee 





Total fees payable to become a general practitioner £283 12 0 
The College of Surgeons examines only in anatomy, physio- 
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logy, and surgery ; and although the Apothecaries’ Company ex- 
amines in chemistry, botany, materia medica, and the practice of 
medicine, it is legally debarred from the domain of surgery, so that 
to become a properly qualified “‘ general practitioner,” a man must 
pass both examinations and pay for both diplomas. Candidates 
for membership of the College of Surgeons must have been pro- 
fessional students four years. Candidates for membership of the 
Apothecaries’ Company must have been professional students five 
years, but by systematically evading the Act of Parliament the 
Company allows the years of apprenticeship to count. If we 
assume that the apprentice passes two years in the house of his 
master, and the three following years elsewhere as an attendant 
on lectures and hospital practice, that his clothes and miscellanea 
cost him 251. a year, and that during the last three years of his 
studentship his board and lodging cost him 75l. a year, the 
total expenditure during his five years of study would be as 
follows :— 


Fees for lectures, hospital a and diplomas 


asabove .. . - + « « £289 12 0 
Clothes and miscellanea for five years oh) gt Jf 5 i ee 
Board and lodging for three years. . . . . . 225 0 O 

£638 12 0 


It thus appears that by subjecting a youth sixteen years old to 
the educational processes ordered in the conjoint prescription of 
the London College of Surgeons and Apothecaries’ Company, a 
duly qualified general practitioner may be produced in five years 
at the cost, using round numbers, of 6501. We know that the 
process may be gone through for a less sum, and that very often 
a much larger one is expended. Of course the highest class of 
medical men, who receive a first-rate preliminary education, who 
visit the Continental schools, and who, if they join the London 
College of Physicians, pay 561. 10s. for their license, in addition 
to the cost of their university diploma, must disburse a much 
larger sum, but we believe 650I. is a fair approximation to the 
amount usually spent by the better class of frugal and industrious 
young men in qualifying themselves as “ general practitioners,” by 
the method enjoined upon them by the College of Surgeons and 
Apothecaries’ Company in the exercise of the authority given to 
them by the State. Now, viewing these facts, the medico-poli- 
tical economist is prompted to ask whether an education equal to 
that usually possessed by the general practitioner is not. obtain- 
able for a smaller expenditure of time and money? Or in other 
words, whether an equal amount of time and money could not be 
so expended as to effect an education far superior to the one in 
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question. We venture to answer both these questions in the 
affirmative. 

We have already shown the baneful result of the apprenticeship 
system. No additional arguments are needed to prove that if the 
first two years of the five were devoted to the acquisition of a sound 
general education, the student would be enabled to make far 
better use of his time and opportunities during the last three 
years of his studentship than he does or can now. However idly 
the first half of the five years may be spent, the diplomas 
obtained every week show that during the last two summers and 
three winters men can easily qualify themselves to become general 
practitioners, even by the cumbrous system now in force. There- 
fore if the law enjoining apprenticeship were abolished, and if 
the student who now spends two and a-half years as an appren- 
tice, were instead to spend two years of that time in acquiring a 
sound preliminary education (a practical knowledge of pharmacy 
being obtained in the six months immediately afterwards), he 
would, at the end of the five years, not only be far superior in 
general education to the average of general practitioners, but the 
intellectual discipline and enlarged views ensured by his general 
education would enable him to prosecute his professional studies 
with a rapidity, thoroughness, and success which is denied to the 
man destitute of preliminary education, and which would issue 
in the possession of far more accurate knowledge, more decisive 
skill, and more trustworthy judgment, than characterizes the 
general practitioner as at present educated. It is equally clear 
that if the apprenticeship law were abolished, such students as 
might not choose to incur the expense of giving themselves the 
preliminary education above-mentioned, could, besides devoting six 
months exclusively to practical pharmacy, attend all the lectures 
and hospital practice required by existing regulations in three 
years ; thus completing their professional education within that 
time, and lessening the cost of it by two years and 2001. Thus it 
appears, that were it not for State interference, in the form of the 
apprenticeship law, the middle classes could be supplied with 
medical men far superior to those who now attend them, at a 
price no higher than that now paid, and that the poorer classes 
could be supplied with medical men, having an education equal to 
the present general practitioner, at little more than two-thirds of 
the sum now paid for it. The wrong suffered by both the pro- 
fession and the public through this apprenticeship system would 
have been remedied long ago if the medical body had been left 
to legislate for itself. 

But there is another characteristic of the present educational 
system far more injurious than that of apprenticeship, and 
equally maintained by the authority of the State, viz., the certifi- 
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cate system. We have already explained how this system was 
made available to secure the monopoly of teaching, and of the 
consequent fees, in the hands of the London hospital surgeons ; 
the more liberal administration of the system of late years justi- 
fies us in believing that it is maintained, partly at least, from a 
conviction that its beneficial effects on medical education outweigh 
the objections to it. But our readers must judge. Each winter 
session of medical study is six months long; each summer 
session is three months long; and as the period during which 
candidates for membership of the College of Surgeons or of 
the Apothecaries’ Company are required to attend lectures and 
hospital practice extends over three winter sessions and two 
summer sessions, the aggregate time so occupied is exactly two 
years. Within this period candidates for membership of the 
Apothecaries’ Company obtain certificates from various professors 
or professional lecturers recognised by the company, that they 
have attended fifteen courses of lectures. Most of the courses 
consist of three lectures a week during the whole of each session. 
Some courses, as of anatomy, occasionally consist of a lecture 
each day. Adding the winter and summer courses together, we 
estimate that the average number of lectures in each course is 
65, and that the whole number of lectures certified as attended is 
975. Besides attending these lectures, the student is expected to 
dissect during one winter, and must produce certificates that he 
has diligently attended the medical practice of a hospital during 
eighteen months. To make such attendance at a hospital fairly 
profitable, it should occupy at least two hoursa day. A special 
order of succession in which the lectures are to be attended is 
strictly insisted on by the Apothecaries’ Company. Of course 
many of the certificates required by the College of Surgeons are 
the same as ihose required by the Apothecaries’ Company ; but 
the college requires the candidate to produce certificates of having 
attended an additional course on anatomy, two on the principles 
of surgery, and one on clinical surgery,—the three courses com- 
prising about 316 lectures; and of having attended the hospital 
practice of surgery during twenty-four months. So that besides 
dissecting, and attending during eighteen months on the medical 
practice, and twenty-four months on the surgical practice of a 
hospital, the embryo general practitioner must produce certificates 
of having attended about 1300 lectures, each of which is an hour 
long! The simple statement of these facts seems to us a reductio 
ad absurdum of the whole system of medical education as now 
pursued. The result is obvious: the lectures are neglected; and 
as both surgeons and physicians visit the hospitals at the same 
hour, the most diligent students are obliged to neglect medical 
practice if they attend the surgical, and vice versd, or to run in a 
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confused way from one to the other, thus attending neither 
efficiently. Many young men who begin their studies in earnest 
become perplexed and discouraged by the multiplicity of claims 
simultaneously made upon them, and at length lapse into 
indifference as to either lectures or hospital practice, pro- 
vided only they can obtain the requisite certificates. They 
therefore content themselves with appearing at the lectures 
and at the hospitals just so often as is needful to prevent 
them from seeming entire strangers to the lecturers or to the 
physicians and surgeons of the hospital which they attend. 
How far the bewilderment caused by these regulations co-operates 
with the temptations of the metropolis to start young men in the 
career of profligacy which is popularly supposed to distinguish 
medical students it is impossible to say, but its influence in this 
direction is undoubtedly great. 

Vain attempts are made at some schools to enforce attendance 
on lectures by withholding the certificates from such students as 
do not comply with the regulations laid down: attendants on the 
lectures at St. George’s Hospital are expected to attest their 
presence in the lecture-room by signing their names at the con- 
clusion of the lecture, whenever the lecturer may suddenly call upon 
them todo so. The chief result is, that each lecture is interrupted 
throughout by the entrance of students almost every minute of 
the hour, their main object being to be present at the end, when 
they may be called upon to give their autographs to the lecturer. 
The punctual and attentive listeners to the lecture are still more 
effectually prevented from concentrating their attention upon it 
by the attempt to enforce discipline which distinguishes King’s 
College. There the porter puts a mark against the name of each 
student who enters the room before the professor begins his 
lecture. The presence of the idlers being thus enforced, they 
seat themselves on the backmost benches, and occupy the time 
of the lecture in playing all the games possible to inventive 
geniuses under such circumstances. ‘The authority of such pro- 
fessors as Dr. Budd and Mr. Fergusson to maintain silence is 
powerless. We have often seen them compelled to stop in the: 
middle of a sentence until the uproar subsided. The injustice of 
such a system to the real student is surely sufficiently evident. 
But lecturers themselves are so sensible that students are over- 
lectured that, however numerous may be a student's sins of 
omission, cases are extremely rare in which he is punished by 
depriving him of his certificate. As when laws are cruel, juries 
perjure themselves rather than convict, so lecturers, as well as 
hospital physicians and surgeons, conscious of the unreasonable 
demands made on students, furnish them with certificates of 
having “diligently attended” the needful lectures and hospital 
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practice, without making inconvenient inquiries whether such 
certificates are justified. Mr. Guthrie, in his evidence, says, “ I 
know too well that from various parts, certificates, diplomas, and 
all other papers come very improperly sometimes,” and that 
“they are often very deceptive.” . . . . “Ido not hesitate to say 
that amongst those attending my surgical lectures, I have at this 
moment three or four, whe have paid me their money, whom I 
have never seen ; and when last season I called their names over, 
I found them absent. They had paid their money and walked off 
to the country, and had relied upon my never discovering the 
fact ; and at the end of the season they would have come to me 
and asked for a certificate, and probably they would have got it. 
I was once (?) deceived in that way, and gave a false certificate.” 
The College of Surgeons, in 1834, called upon teachers to be more 
discriminating in giving their certificates; “but,” seys Mr. Guthrie, 
“T donot believe that they have given themselves any trouble about 
it, either students or teachers ; and, in fact, it is not their interest so 
to do, unless the rule is general.” Mr. Green affirms that students are 
likely to abandon any school where regular attention on lectures is 
enforced. That this certificate system must generate loose notions 
of moral obligation in both teachers and pupils there can, we 
think, be little doubt. We heard a young man ask for a certifi- 
cate of having attended a course of lectures, not one of which he 
had been present at. The lecturer began to fill up the certificate, 
but before completing his signature he said to the student, “ Have I 
ever seen your face before ?” After considerable equivocation the 
student admitted that he had not attended more than one lecture. 
The lecturer then said, that on receiving evidence of his attendance 
on a single lecture he would sign the certificate of his having 
attended the course! The student finally admitted that he had not 
attended one lecture, and that he did not even know in which 
quarter of the year the course was given. But he pleaded illness 
as an excuse for non-attention, and having paid his hospital fees, 
he persisted in trying to convince the physician that if he refused 
the certificate, he would not only be guilty of a great unkind- 
ness, but a great injustice! He evidently considered that in 
paying his fees he had bought the certificate, and that the lectures 
were given into the bargain, to be attended or refused at his option. 
Another authentic instance, even more ludicrous, and equally 
illustrative of the value of certificates, has just been communi- 
cated to us by the physician to whom it occurred. A certain 
student declared that he had attended the clinical lectures of 
Dr. A., who accordingly gave him a certificate to that effect. 
Some time afterwards, requiring a like certificate from another 
physician of the same hospital, Dr.B., he actually went again to 
Dr. A., and asked him for a certificate of having attended his 
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lectures, supposing him to be Dr. B. Whether, in fact, he 
had never seen either of the lecturers in the lecture-theatre, or 
whether his memory played him false, we leave our readers to 
determine. 

If medical science could only be learnt from oral teaching, and 
if the recognized teachers were not only the most able and 
learned in their respective departments, but were also constitu- 
tionally and artistically qualified to instruct in the most attractive 
and effective manner, the lecture and certificate system would be 
at least defensible. But the pulpit and the lecture-platform are 
giving way to the printing press. Every branch of science has 
its literature. ‘There is no subject with which the medical student 
has to become familiar but what is embodied in systematic works 
and in manuals. The former present it with a fulness and accu- 
racy of detail which mere lectures cannot rival; the latter con- 
dense and generalize it in a style which, by comparison, makes 
the verbiage of the majority of lectures unendurable. As before 
stated, lecturers generally become such in each medical school 
by virtue of being surgeons or physicians to the hospital to 
which the school is attached. But it by no means follows that 
because a man is an able physician or surgeon he is, ipso facto, 
an able teacher. In many notable instances he is just the 
reverse ; moreover, we have shown that it by no means follows 
that because a man holds a hospital appointment, he is ipso 
facto a skilful surgeon or an accomplished physician. Students are 
keenly aliveto the relative merits of lecturers, and, if left to choose for 
themselves, would speedily select those men who have an unmis- 
takable genius for teaching, and the knowledge and culture fitting 
them to use it with the utmost possible success. A majority of 
students select such men now, as we shall presently see; and to 
force them to pay for, and attend lectures delivered by men who 
have not the power of commanding and retaining their attention, 
is an injustice and a folly, due partly to mistaken convictions and 
partly to self-interest, and is perpetuated by the State's protection 
of the medical corporations from the influence of competition. 

As we have said, the student now virtually pays for the certi- 
ficate instead of for instruction ; and as neither eminent scientific 
knowledge nor great genius is requisite to sign certificates, the 
payment for them is too often but a premium on mediocrity. Sir 
Charles Bell was painfully alive to this truth, and holding primi- 
tive politico-economical views, said, in 1834, that Government 
Should equalize the fees paid for lectures, because inferior 
teachers offer to teach at half price. “Their recommenda- 
tion is, that they give their certificates cheaply.” The lecturer 
gets his fees, gives his lectures (often to empty benches), and 
signs his certificates, and thus ends his duties for the session. If 
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he should concern himself to see that his pupils have really got 
the knowledge which his lectures are presumed to impart, and 
if he were at the same time able to impart it successfully, he 
would be a remarkable exception among the large number of 
“recognised” teachers, and would be fulfilling a duty not “ nomi- 
nated in the bond.” 

This absence of responsibility is an evil of the first magnitude, 
and is due exclusively to the certificate system. If men paid for 
knowledge instead of for certificates, and for that only when they 
want it, the lecturer would always be sure of an attentive and 
eager audience, and as the number of his class, and therefore of 
his fees, would depend on the extent of his knowledge and his 
capacity as an instructor, he would be effectually stimulated to 
qualify himself for his work in the best possible way, and would 
devote himself to his pupils. But now, being paid for his certifi- 
cates, the lecturer devotes himself to his practice, and hastily 
enters the lecture-theatre, often without any preparation, trusting 
to his old stores for material, and to the gods for inspiration. 
The latter, proving unfaithful, often desert him; he then “ gets 
through” his lecture, and hastens back to his patients. The same 
vice inheres in the present system of clinical instruction. It is 
usual for the physicians and surgeons to share amongst them the 
fees paid by students for certificates of admission to the hos- 
pitals. If students paid for instruction concerning the nature, 
cause, diagnosis, prognosis, and treatment of the diseases suffered 
by hospital inmates, physicians and surgeons of each hospital 
would be surrounded by those anxious for knowledge, would 
emulate each other in affording instruction, and would invite or 
encourage inquiry from their pupils in order to retain them ; 
whereas now, having only to sign certificates, men of the largest 
private practice can hold hospital appointments, and being intent 
on seeing each patient in the smallest possible time, many of 
them rush round the hospital with such rapidity that clinical in- 
struction is out of the question. Moreover, only the protective 
power of the certificate system sustains the absurd and stultifying 
regulations according to which physicians and surgeons visit 
their patients at the same hour at the very time when certificates 
are both expected and received from students that they have at- 
tended both. 

As no teacher feels a pecuniary obligation to assure himself of 
the progress of his pupils, and as the moral one is not likely to 
be sufficiently strong, a large proportion of students, having got 
their certificates, seek the aid of men who are called grinders, 
and who most effectually justify their name by their admirable 
method of sharpening up the intellects of their pupils to the 
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degree of acuteness requisite for passing through their examina- 
tions successfully. 

We are fully conscious of our temerity and danger in venturing 
to give a truthful description of the ground on which we are now 
treading. It is curious that although the grinder is a direct 
emanation from the certificate system, and was created solely to 
supplement its defects, the very name of grinder stinks in the 
nostrils of “recognised lecturers,” and may scarcely be pro- 
nounced in their presence unless in a whisper. ‘They persist in 
ignoring him, and if they ever mention him, they only do so in 
anathemas, the language of which proves how profoundly igno- 
rant they are of the nature of the grinding process. They assert 
that it consists of verbal cramming,—that the grinders acquaint 
themselves with the range of questions, some of which constitute 
the examination of each candidate for a diploma, and that they 
load the memories of their pupils with answers to all the ques- 
tions likely to be asked, instead of informing their intellects and 
imbuing them with principles—whiereas only by a clear under- 
standing of the latter is a man truly educated. We deliberately 
assert that the method thus ascribed to the grinders is exactly 
that which they do not adopt, and that if “ recognised teachers” 
would pay a visit to Messrs. Power, at Exeter Hall, or to Mr. 
Hinde, at 29, Newman-street, and would use their eyes and ears, 
instead of constructing the grinders “out of their moral con- 
sciousness,” (as is the German process of construction, according 
to a distinguished biographer of Goethe,) they might not only 
change their opinions, but might also gather some hints highly 
useful to themselves, as teachers, in the ensuing session. Alas, 
knowledge is often inconvenient. It dissipates so many long- 
cherished and ingenious theories which nourish our self-love and 
minister to our comfort, that it seems little short of sacrilege to 
lift the veil of truth. But the nameless abstraction who is only 
known as the editorial “ we” can have no feelings, and may there- 
fore be expected to be ruthless. 

We have reason to believe that large incomes are realized by 
the Messrs. Power and Mr. Hinde from their grinding operations, 
and we know that a large proportion of the men who in succes- 
sive years become members of the College of Surgeons, or of the 
Apothecaries’ Company, and of those who graduate at St. Andrew's, 
or who pass the competitive examination of the East India Com- 
pany’s Medical Board, have been enabled to do so by these teachers. 
Success is a potent argument in favour of the method by which it is 
achieved, and we think it is a strong presumption that that method 
is founded on reason and common sense. In fact, it combines the 
éssential elements of all true teaching—personal responsibility, and 
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an exclusive appeal to the reason. The grinder pledges himself, in 
consideration of a definite payment, to qualify his pupil to pass 
any given examination, and he adopts the only effectual way of 
stormg his mind with the requisite knowledge, by taking care 
that he understands whatever is imparted to him. To ensure 
the memory of facts, they are clustered round principles. Educa- 
tion is an art of no mean order, and it is as difficult as it is 
noble. By vast labour and long experience these men have 
attained it. The lectures of Messrs. Power, by their comprehen- 
siveness, lucidity, and conciseness, attest how much attention 
they give to perfect their chief medium of instruction, while the 
admirable illustrations of Mr. Hinde prove how much he must 
have practised with his pencil, and how important he deems it as an 
instrument of instruction. If the art of these men were pos- 
sessed and practised by the recognised teachers, who can com- 
mand the aid of the laboratory, the dissecting-room, and the 
hospital, how much more might be learnt than is learnt now in 
the time which is spent or misspent by students in getting their 
certificates, may be computed by the fact, that Messrs. Power 
enable men, marvellously ignorant, to pass the College of 
Surgeons or the Apothecaries’ Hall in a few months. It there- 
fore follows, logically, either that the present enforced method of 
medical education involves the expenditure of a large amount of 
superfluous time and money, or that the examinations are lament- 
ably inadequate as tests of efficiency. We care not which con- 
clusion is accepted as the true one. Each is fatal to the character of 
the existing system. If grinders do not give that practical instruc- 
tion which is essential to a trustworthy physician or surgeon, it 
is not the method, but the nature of the examinations hitherto 
generally instituted, which is at fault. Supply only equals demand. 
Grinders are judicious men of business, who provide the article 
asked for at a remunerative price, and, of course, expend no 
superfluous labour upon it. But that they can produce a superior 
article, at a proportionately higher price, if demanded, is proved 
by the fact that they prepare men for the East Indian Board 
examination, which we believe is a test of professional knowledge 
and skill equal to any to which students are submitted in the United 
Kingdom. Of course, at present the main function of the grinder 
is that of supplementing the defects of the “ recognised” teacher ; 
but were the certificate system abolished, competition would force 
him to ensure instruction in practical anatomy, chemistry, &c., 
but he would take care that his own method of teaching should 
still be applied to each branch of study. It is, perhaps, fair to 
infer from Messrs. Power's scale of charges, what is their estimate 
of the relative value of the different examinations, as tests of 
professional knowledge and ability:— 
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For preparing a pupil to pass the London College of 


Surgeons .. die Sty lee Tlie Gee me 
» 9 » Apothecaries Company 5 5 0 
” ” to graduate at St. Andrews . 1010 0 
” Pm to pass the East India Board. 15 15 0 
” - to become a Licentiate of the 

London College of Physicians. . . . . . . 21 0 0 


Now, we maintain that if students were allowed to obtain their 
knowledge where and how they pleased, they would elect as their 
teachers men who proved themselves to be, equally with Messrs. 
Power and Mr. Hinde, real artists in their vocation. Oral in- 
struction would doubtless be replaced to a great extent by books 
and private study; but many accomplished men, feeling them- 
selves elected to the office of teacher by nature herself, would 
devote themselves to the task, and knowing that their pecuniary 
reward would be proportionate to their professional success, every 
available auxiliary, in the shape of practical demonstrations, in 
each department of science and medical and surgical art, would 
be called into requisition. Competition would stimulate exertion, 
would raise the ablest men to the first rank, would induce expe- 
riments of various methods, until the best are discovered and 
adopted ; and would result in a vast amount of private tuition, 
which has the immense advantage of bringing the pupil in close 
personal relation with his teacher, whose moral as well as intel 
lectual influence can then be most effectually exerted. Thus far 
it appears, then, that the best as well as the cheapest education 
will only be obtainable when the medical and surgical corpora- 
tions shall cease to dictate the method of that education by au- 
thority derived from the State. 

There has long been much diversity of opinion, and much dis- 
cussion concerning the value of any possible examination as a 
reliable test of competency—whether in the learned professions 
or in the civil service—and the assertion of its inadequacy is 
put forward as a justification of the certificate system. If the 
foregoing representation of the working and results of that system 
be true, much abstract reasoning in favour of it might have been 
spared by simply learning the facts. They prove that with respect 
to the object it is intended to achieve, its failure is total, and that 
it is productive of great and generally acknowledged evil. There- 
fore, inadequate and unsatisfactory as examinations are as tests 
of ability, knowledge, and skill, they are the only reliable security 
to be had. All thinking men acknowledge, we presume, that 
genius and wisdom cannot be gauged by a board of examiners ; 
and that as the greatest powers generally take the longest time 
to ripen, the State would often reject its ablest servants, and the 
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learned professions their brightest ornaments, were all who fail 
in the early part of their career to obtain the approval of examiners 
permanently excluded. 

We are very far, therefore, from holding up examination-tests 
as infallible; we simply maintain that in the great majority of 
cases they supply the only available data for judgment, and that 
for all practical purposes they are successfully applicable. We 
believe, moreover, that the extent of their efficacy still remains 
to be learnt. We are by no means sure that the best methods 
of examination are adopted. We doubt whether the practice of 
testing a man’s qualifications by the copiousness of his memory 
is so trustworthy as that of inferring his fitness to contend with 
the protean forms of disease from the display of his reason and 
judgment concerning real or supposed cases placed before him. 
And it seems to us that the former method is applied far more 
extensively than the latter. We are confirmed in this opinion by 
the general admission of medical men, that within a few months 
after the date at which a physician or surgeon has received his 
diploma, he has forgotten so much of what was essential to 
enable him to obtain it that, were he to submit to a fresh exami- 
nation identical with that he formerly underwent, he would be 
rejected. Then, again, the time occupied in examining whether 
aman is qualified to become a general practitioner is far from 
sufficient. A glance at the list of subjects in which a student is 
examined within a single hour at Apothecaries’ Hall will show 
how superficial and inadequate the examination must be. They 
are as follow:—Latin ; Chemistry (inorganic, organic, and prac- 
tical) ; Materia Medica, Pharmacy, and Therapeutics; Botany 
(including Vegetable Physiology); Anatomy and Physiology ; 
Pathology; Principles and Practice of Medicine ; Midwifery and 
the Diseases of Women and Children. Such is the system of 
examining according to Act of Parliament! The London College 
of Surgeons likewise spends only one hour in examining each 
candidate for membership; but as this college examines on only 
three subject—Anatomy, Physiology, and Surgery—the propor- 
tionate time which it expends in testing the merits of its candi- 
dates greatly exceeds that occupied by the Apothecaries’ Com- 
pany.* So long as 1000 men are by this system adjudged 
worthy to be annually added to the professional body, it is 
wasting words to talk of the powerlessness of examinations to 
test the ability and knowledge of candidates. The fact is, the 
examiners both of the College of Surgeons and of the Apothe- 


* Up to 1834 the examination of the College of Physicians lasted but 
about thirty minutes, and was conducted in Latin; so that a good physician 
but bad classic would have a worse chance than a good classic but bad 
physician. Now the examination is conducted in English, is both in writing 
and vivd voce, and extends over four days. 
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caries’ Company have chiefly trusted to the enforcement of their 
respective curricula of study in order to secure properly-qualified 
candidates; and thus the certificate system is not only fraught 
with the evils already described, but actually renders the exami- 
nations comparatively nugatory by inducing examiners to rely 
upon its plausible and delusive assurances. 

Though the examiners under the Apothecaries’ Act give too 
little time to their duties, the comparatively few years during 
which that Act has been in force precludes the possibility of 
ancient abuses, while the annual election or re-election of the 
examiners ensures thoroughly competent men, and stimulates 
them to discharge their duties as effectually as possible within 
the short time allotted to them. But the London Corporation of 
Surgeons being ancient, as well as being protected from the re- 
forming element, old abuses have been long perpetuated. Until 
1843, the ten senior members of the council were the examiners, 
and they were appointed for life. In 1834, two of these gentle- 
men were respectively eighty-three and ninety-five years old; and 
Mr. Grainger states in evidence that he knew of an instance in 
which they were the sole examiners. He also implied that the 
deafness of some of these aged examiners has resulted in the 
rejection of candidates deserving the diploma. Mr. Guthrie 
states, as a reason for making certain changes in the method of 
the examination, in order to suit the convenience of these vene- 
rable men, that “they could not sit from five o'clock in the 
evening till one in the morning without going to sleep.” It is 
as unreasonable as it is vain to expect that such men should re- 
tain that minute knowledge of anatomy which it is presumed that 
a duly qualified examiner possesses, and which confessedly it is 
extremely difficult at any age, without constant practice, to re- 
tain; or that they should keep pace with the rapid progress of 
physiological science. And thus it is not unlikely that candi- 
dates examined by such men will most surely gain their approval 
by learning the views held and taught by them in their prime, 
rather than by giving expression to the most recent doctrines and 
precepts of science. The Parliamentary Committee of 1834 were 
informed by Mr. Grainger, that one of the most industrious stu- 
dents he had ever known was rejected by the London College of 
Surgeons because, in answer to a question concerning the best 
time for amputating a limb affected with traumatic gangrene, he 
stated the modern and correct doctrine instead of the one expected 
from him, which was already abandoned by the most enlightened 
section of the profession. Sir Astley Cooper, in order to inves- 
tigate nature’s method of mending broken bones, broke the legs 
of a number of animals; and, killing them at various intervals 
after the date of fracture observed the successive stages of 
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repar. He found in most instances a considerable increase in 
the diameter of the part (by the exudation of lymph ultimately 
ossified) at the junction of the fragments. The specimens in 
which he found the reparative process to have gone on without 
this increase of thickness he considered imperfect and threw away, 
retaining those only which displayed it, and from which he con- 
firmed the doctrine that the normal process by which bones are 
repaired involves a provisional increase in the diameter of the bone. 
This thickening is called a callus. Now, the fact is, this callus is 
only formed when there is motion of the fragments against each 
other ; when perfect immobility is maintained, no callus is needed, 
therefore none is provided. But we heard a lecturer, after teaching 
the true doctrine concerning the presence and absence of a 
callus, caution his pupils to state at the College of Surgeons that 
the formation of a callus is a part of nature's regular process in 
repairing shaft bones. Again, we have been told that quite recently 
an experienced surgeon stated that, in cases of angular curvature 
of the spine it is unwise and injurious to confine the patient to 
her bed or couch as is usual; that it is best to support the back 
by certain contrivances, which he described, and then to give 
her her freedom; but he added, the examiners of the College of 
Surgeons expect to be told that the patient must be persistently 
confined to her bed. We can easily understand that an Examining 
Board may rightly assume a conservative attitude towards new 
doctrines, until their truths shall have been long tested, but unless 
this conservatism be the result of wise caution, rather than of 
ignoring such doctrines altogether, it will seriously impede the 
advance of surgical science, and the application of principles 
which enlightened experience has sanctioned. 

We are glad to say that under the new charter of the College 
of Surgeons the examiners hold office during the pleasure of the 
council, and that fellows are eligible. None, however, except 
members of the council have been appointed, and these, we be- 
lieve, still in the order of seniority. But we know from an authentic 
source that the examination has gradually increased in rigour and 
effectiveness during the last fifteen years ; and a further change in 
the right direction is now being made: the examination is about to 
be extended, and the requisite number of lectures slightly dimi- 
nished.* There is no just reason whatsoever why the examinations 
should not be very greatly extended, simultaneously with granting 
to students the freedom of adopting such plans as they may indi- 
vidually find most effective, in order to prepare for it. If exami- 
ners cannot afford to give more time than they do now, unless 
more liberally remunerated, their salaries or fees ought at once to 
be increased. If the medical bodies were not “ close corporations” 


* A similar improvement will be simultancously made by the Apothecaries’ 
Company. 
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by authority of Government, their so-called members or licen- 
tiates would long ago have given effect to their strongly 
expressed opinions by electing examiners, not by seniority, but 
on the ground of their scientific competency, and would have 
fixed the charge for each examination or diploma at such 
rate as would yield a sum capable of remunerating the exa- 
miners sufficiently—taking care that that sum should be pro- 
perly applied. The College of Surgeons of Edinburgh examines 
its candidates in all the subjects comprised in the conjoint exami- 
nations of the London College of Surgeons and Apothecaries’ 
Company, and yet charges only 6/. for its diploma; whereas the 
London College charges 22l., and the Apothecaries’ Company 
101. 10s., for testimonials of only an equivalent value. The 
London Apothecaries’ Company received for licences during the 
nineteen years ending 1834, 43,0371. 88., but the examiners 
during that period received only 19,7971. 16s. 9d.; so that, with 
the exception of a reasonable sum for a secretary, porter, and 
offices, the enormous balance has been expended on objects which 
are foreign to the purpose for which payments for diplomas ought 
exclusively to be appropriated. Since that date the same system 
has continued. We have already shown what large sums the 
Company has squandered on useless prosecutions. Mr. Lawrence, 
now one of the examiners. of the London College of Surgeons, 
states,* that from 1745 to 1796 the college received 80,0001. in 
the shape of fees, 16,0001. of which was paid to the examiners, 
and that “the greater part of the remainder had been dissipated 
in useless extravagance.” The nett amount of fees (after deduct- 
ing stamp duty) paid to the college for examinations of candi- 
dates for membership alone, during the ten years ending 1855, 
was 84,2981. 10s., or an average of 8429]. 17s. a-year, while 
the nett income from the same source in 1855 was 10,9401. 
During the same ten years only 24,4291. 5s. of this princely 
revenue was divided amongst the examiners; so that, at a mode- 
rate estimate, the college otherwise disposes of 50001. or 60001. de- 
rived from members who have no vote respecting its appropriation. 
This sum is mainly devoted to objects in which the majority of 
the members have no interest, and concerning which they are in 
no way consulted. Here we have another illustration of the 
baneful effect of the protective system : students are either com- 
pelled to pay about two-thirds more than they ought to do for 
their diplomas—even assuming that the one-third given to 
examiners is judiciously expended—or the large sum which they 
do pay is not so applied as to raise and maintain the educational 
standard of the college at that pitch which is clearly attainable 
by means of the revenue at its command. Whichever view we 





* Vide “Speech at Freemason’s Tavern in 1826,” 
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take, the profession and the public alike suffer. Whereas, if the 
Government allowed the constituency of the college to assume the 
administration of its own affairs, it would speedily determine 
what minimum sum payable on admission into it would enable 
it to establish and liberally remunerate a thoroughly effectual 
court of examiners, and what standard of education is most con- 
formable to the means and abilities of the majority of candidates, 
and best calculated at once to supply the wants and be within 
the reach of the middle and lower classes of the people. 

If a self-governing constituency were to charge 201., or any 
larger sum, for admission into its body, and it could secure a 
first-rate education of its members by enforcing a payment of 
only 51. on admission, it would have an unquestionable right to 
appropriate the surplus to whatever objects it pleased; but so 
long as the members have no voice in the disposal of such surplus, 
and so long as the State virtually prevents the formation of a 
College of Surgeons on the principle of self-government, justice 
demands that the State-established institution shall exact from 
candidates for its diploma only such a sum as will fairly remune- 
rate an efficient court of examiners, and provide for the requi- 
site offices, materiel, and officials. The exaction of any sum 
beyond what is requisite for such purposes is, viewed from the 
standard of abstract right, simply robbery by Act of Parliament. 
If this view be correct, the reason given by Mr. Guthrie, in 1848, 
for not lowering the price of the diploma is totally inadmissible. 
He says, “ We cannot maintain our establishment as it is; we 
have paid 16,0001., the other day for more ground, and we shall 
require 20,0001. for a new museum ;” and proposes, without 
the assent of the great body of men who contribute the College of 
Surgeons revenues, to divert a part of them to a fund “for the 
benefit of old members, their widows and orphans,” and to pen- 
sioning off examiners when they shall attain the age of seventy. 
For such reasons he actually urges that no Englishman, having 
the 61. diploma of the Edinburgh College, should be allowed to 
practise in his own country until he has paid to the London Col- 
lege the difference between the cost of the Edinburgh and London 
diploma! We are far from thinking that English surgeons 
would begrudge a reasonable provision to worthy claimants on 
their funds, or that they would fail to establish and sustain such 
museums or libraries as may be desirable for the advancement of 
their profession ; we simply insist that such appropriations can 
justly be made only with their consent. 

But descending again to the expediency argument, a very 
slight experience is needed to show that the members of a council, 
elected by the whole constituency of the college, and removable on 
proof of mal-administration, are likely to be a far more efficient ex- 
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ecutive than is obtainabie from a body either self-elective or chosen 
byasmall and privileged class, whose interests may often beidentical 
with those of the officials themselves. In the one case they are 
responsible ministers, controlled by their electors, and having the 
strongest inducements to do their duty, as loss of office and its 
emoluments would follow any abuse of their trust; in the other, 
they are irresponsible masters, whose wrongdoings can neither be 
punished nor arrested; or at best, an oligarchy of officials 
and electors, who, mainly intent on their own advancement, dis- 
regard the interests of the general body, which can exert no 
influence upon them. The history of the museum of the London 
College of Surgeons supplies an instance of the irreparable neg- 
lect due to irresponsibility, too striking and mournful ever to be 
forgotten. By his will the celebrated John Hunter directed that 
the option of buying his invaluable museum of comparative and 
pathological anatomy should be offered to Government. It 
bought it in 1799 at a cost of 15,0001., and gave it to the College 
of Surgeons in trust for the people. In 1806 the Government 
granted to the College 15,000J. to erect a building to contain the 
gift, the College binding itself to complete it in three years. 
This pledge was not fulfilled, and in 1810 Government supple- 
mented the grant by 12,5001. more; but despite all this aid the 
museum was not even “ got into reasonable order” before 1814, 
and was inaccessible to the profession, except during 34 days of 
the year, and then only four hours a-day, until about 1826, when 
the vigorous remonstrances of the profession caused it to be open 
seventeen additional days during the year. Not until 1841 was 
the museum thrown open each day, and then only by pressure 
from without. Such was the neglect and culpable exclusiveness 
of an irresponsible council protected by Government. We wish 
this were all. But the story of the destruction of Hunter's de- 
scriptive catalogues and manuscripts relating to the specimens in 
the museum, while ensuring the eternal infamy of Sir Everard 
Home, proves indubitably, as it seems to us, that but for the 
negligence and reprehensible procrastination of the board of 
curators the irreparable loss might have been averted. 
Along with the museum, as an essential part of it, were the 
MSS. just mentioned. These were of such extent as to 
constitute about twenty folio volumes. Without them the 
collection was unintelligible, and therefore comparatively value- 
less; and by a passage in Hunter's will, they are expressly 
referred to, along with the museum, and bequeathed with it upon 
trust to Dr: Baillie and Sir Everard Home, who were to offer the 
whole, “in one entire lot,” to Government. Just when the 
transfer of the museum to the College of Surgeons was about to 
be effected, the manuscripts were taken in a cart by Mr. Hunter's 
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apprentice, Mr. Clift, to Sir Everard Home's house by his order. 
Hunter married his sister, and he had been Hunter's pupil and 
assistant in the museum. The knowledge he thus acquired, his 
relationship to Hunter, and his influence in the College of Sur- 
geons, caused him to be deputed to make a catalogue of the col- 
lection. Mr. Clift’s evidence to the Parliamentary Committee 
of 1834, implies that the College authorities knew from the 
beginning that Sir Everard Home had taken possession 
of the manuscripts, and that this possession was acquiesced 
in, on the ground that he was deputed to make the cata- 
logue. He says, “I believe all the members of the board of 
curators had a very imperfect knowledge of the nature of those 
papers, yet they knew that Sir Everard had in his possession all 
Mr. Hunter's manuscripts.” Mr. Clift adds that the members of 
the board of curators obtained a knowledge of the existence of the 
papers “through Sir Everard himself, while he was a member of 
that board. Besides which, almost all of them had been 
acquainted with Mr. Hunter, and must have known of the exist- 
ence of a large mass of manuseripts.”"* At the time of Mr. 
Hunter's death, and for some time afterwards, they were deposited 
in the ante-room of the collection, and must have occupied a con- 
spicuous position.t Moreover, three folio volumes of these 
MSS. were placed “on the table beside Hunter, when his por- 
trait was painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds,”{ so that neither their 
existence, nor their nature could be ignored. In fact, as Mr. 
Clift held the office of conservator of the museum from the time 
he delivered the MSS. at Sir Everard Home's house, in 1800, 
until their destruction in 1823, it is quite clear that, on the many 
occasions when Sir Everard's delay in making the catalogue was 
referred to, his possession of the MSS. must not only have been 
notorious, but was acquiesced in by the College authorities, 
chiefly from a disinclination to call Sir Everard to account, or to 
assume a hostile attitude towards a man of great influence in the 
College, and a trustee of the museum itself, which office he held 
until his death. 

The whole tenor of Mr. Clift’s evidence shows that throughout 
the long series of years during which the board of curators was 
quietly waiting for Sir Everard to produce his pretended cata- 
logue, its members evinced moral cowardice of the most culpable 
kind, while Mr. Clift, the conservator (!) not only knew from the 
beginning the exact nature, extent, and object of the manu- 
scripts,§ and was thoroughly aware that Sir Everard was using 
those manuscripts “ for his own special purposes” for twenty- 





* Report : “Medical Education,” Part II., 1834, Q. 5098 and 5099. 
T Ibid. 5045. t Ibid, 4935. § Ibid, 5383, et seq. 
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three years, but actually aided him in doing so by making tran- 
scripts both of the MSS and drawings for him.* He states that 
during the whole period, from 1800 to 1823, “ Sir Everard was 


‘so intent on writing papers for the “Philosophical Transac- 


tions,” that very little else, in the way of the collection, was 
thought of by him ; because he always made his engagements in 
this way an excuse to the trustees for not having proceeded with 
the catalogue.” 

Thus it appears established beyond the possibility of disproof 
by admissions extracted from a man while still the conservator of 
the museum in 1834, and while defending himself and his supe- 
riors against the imputation of culpable neglect, that they knew 
from the beginning that Sir Everard Home held the MSS., that 
they knew generally their nature and purpose, and that they were 
public property belonging to the museum ; that although they ac- 
quiesced in Sir Everard Home's retention of them during the 
enormous period of twenty-three years, they knew he had not 
even a pretext for keeping them, since he alleged as a plea for not 
proceeding with the pretended catalogue which he undertook to 
prepare that all his time was occupied in writing papers for the 
“‘ Philosophical Transactions ;” and that notwithstanding all this 
knowledge, their irresponsibility as officials of the College enabled 
them to rest so far supinely indifferent and so deplorably destitute 
of moral courage as never during all those years to insist on the 
return of the manuscripts, in order that the catalogue so long 
needed by zoological and pathological students might be presented 
to them without further delay. If Mr. Clift had not been a 
College official when he was examined by the Parliamentary 
Committee of 1834, but had been free to make “ a clean breast 
of it,” there can be little doubt but that the case as against the 
College authorities would have been far stronger even than it ap- 
pears now. ‘There was an evident desire to hush the matter up : 
Mr. Guthrie said to the committee,—“ I believe Sir Everard Home 
(if we must make a culprit of him after he is dead) destroyed 
little which was valuable. I do not think there was much of 
very essential matter destroyed ; at least, if there was, we have no 
positive knowledge of it; and it is now too late to rectify it."f 
As it is certain that if the College authorities had done their duty 
they would have saved the manuscripts from destruction ; not 
having done so the president palliates their culpability by assert- 
ing that, after all, the disastrous results of it are not great! Let 
us see: among the manuscripts “were nine folio volumes of 
dissections of animals—viz., vol. 1, Ruminants ; vol. 2, Animals, 





* Report: “ Medical Education,” Part II., 1834, Q. 5182-3. 
+ Ibid. 5097. t. Ibid. 4936. 
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sine ceco ; vol. 3, Monkey and its gradations ; vol. 4, Lion and its 
gradations; vol. 5, Scalpris Dentata ; vol. 6, Anatomy of Birds ; 
vol. 7, Of the Tricoilia; vol. 8, Anatomy of Fishes; vol. 9, 
Anatomy of Insects. There was one volume on the Natural His- 
tory of Vegetables. There were also a great number of fasciculi 
among which,” Mr. Clift mentions the full titles of thirty-three 
extremely important contributions to comparative and patholo- 
gical anatomy.* ‘The great mass of these writings were elabo- 
rate descriptions by Hunter himself of his dissections, investiga- 
tions, and discoveries, and referred almost exclusively to the 
numerous preparations in his museum, which were unintelligible 
and in many instances useless without them.t 

Such is the result of irresponsibility by authority of State. No 
reflecting man can deny that many of the pathological specimens 
can never be properly understood without the history of the cases 
of the patients from whom they were taken. If the exclusive powers 
delegated to the College by government, and constituting its 
council irresponsible, had not prevented the members of that 
College from assuming the control of its own affairs, they would 
have taken care that the precious materials above-named should 
not have remained twenty-three years in the hands of a man who 
admitted that he was not using them for the purpose for which 
he was presumed to hold them, while the numerous visitors to 
the museum were unable to profit by it from want of guidance, 
which those manuscripts alone could effectually supply. 

A few words concerning Sir Everard Home must close our 
account of, to use Mr. Lawrence's words, “ this deplorable trans- 
action.” He devoted the twenty-three years during which he 
kept his brother-in-law's manuscripts to the assiduous labour of 
robbing him of his dearly-earned fame.{ He has been a larger 
contributor than any other man to the Philosophical Transac- 
tions: the material of those contributions were Hunter's volumi- 
nous manuscripts} bequeathed to him “ upon trust,” to be offered 
to the Government, and which were public property, or on the 
very eve of becoming so, at the time they were taken to his 
house. He also compiled from them two volumes on Compara- 
tive Anatomy, which he issued in his own name; and having 
received from the printers the last proof of the last volume, he 
then burnt the original materials which he had used.|| He 
took possession of the manuscripts on false pretences: he told 
Mr. Clift “that those papers—being, a very large proportion 





* Report: “ Medical Education,” Part II., 1834, Q. 5131. 
¢ Ibid. 4935, 5041, 5114, “Many of them are utterly unknown: many of 
them have been re-discoverd” by examining “the organs of animals to throw 


light upon the specimens,” 5142. 
t Ibid, 5094, 5095, 5097, 5179. § Ibid. 5179, 5182-3. || Ibid. 5115, 5116. 
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of them, loose fasciculi—were not fit for the public eye; and 
therefore he should take them into his keeping for the purpose 
of using them in describing the collection.”* When, in 1816, 
it was proposed that all the curators should become joint labourers 
in drawing up the descriptive catalogue, “ he declared that it was 
his special duty, and that he would admit of no participation in 
its performance.”+ But though he gave no sign of fulfilling his 
“special duty” as a curator, the trustees allowed him to retain 
the MSS.; and in 1817 he increased his power over them by 
being made a trustee himself! He then resigned his curator- 
ship; and Mr. Clift was deputed to make the catalogue. 
Although this gentleman admits that from the time “ when 
the manuscripts were first removed,” it “ frequently” occur- 
red to him that “it would be necessary to have recourse to them 
in order to make a complete description” of the muscum{ of 
which he was conservator, he never even requested the use of 
them; and the knowledge of their fate was volunteered by Sir 
Everard Home himself. ‘‘ He began,” says Mr. Clift, “ by 
telling me that his house had been nearly on fire—that the 
engines came, and the firemen insisted on taking possession of 
his house. They saw the flames coming out of the chimney. 
He did not wish to admit them, but they insisted on being 
admitted. I asked him how it happened; and then he told me 
that it was in burning those manuscripts of Mr. Hunter.§ I 
said to him, ‘I hope, Sir Everard, you have not destroyed those 
ten volumes relating to the gallery.’ He said, ‘Yes.’ ‘And 
Mr. Hunter's lectures?’ ‘ Yes.’ And then I mentioned perhaps 
twenty others that I had a very perfect recollection of. ... . 
When I had made inquiry respecting the principal of them, and 
he told me they were all gone, I said to him, ‘ Well, Sir Everard, 
there is only one thing more to do.’ He said, ‘ What is that ?’ 
I said, ‘ To burn the collection,” |] on which the Government had 
expended 42,500/.! About a tenth part of the whole manu- 
scripts escaped destruction, and were recovered to the Museum. 
He alleged to his co-trustees that he had destroyed the manu- 
scripts “‘ according to a promise he had made to Mr. Hunter.” 
Subsequently he told Mr. Clift that the directions to destroy 
them were given to him by Mr. Hunter “at the time of his 
death, when he was dying.”** This was impossible: Mr. Clift 
was the member of Hunter's family who last saw him alive, and 
proved that Sir Everard Home was not present.tt On the 16th 
October, 1793, Hunter was as usual at St. George's Hospital, 
when, meeting with some vexatious circumstances, he put a 


* “Report : Medical Education,” Part II., 1834, Q. 5053. + Ibid. 4935. 
t Ibid. 5074-5. § Ibid. 5107. || Ibid. 5111, 5112. 
Ibid. 5155. ** Tbid. 5170. +t Ibid. 5161. 
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constraint upon himself to conceal his resentment, and in that 
state went into another room, where he immediately fell dead in 
the arms of Dr. Robertson, one of the physicians to the hospital. 
No legal proceedings were instituted against Sir Everard Home : 
he was allowed to remain on the Board of Examiners, and to 
continue a trustee of the Museum; his reputation on the 
Continent, to this day, surpasses, we believe, that of Hunter, 
and his bust, we are informed, still honours, or disgraces, the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

Reviewing the evidence now given, we see that the tendency of 
the Charters and Acts of Parliament in favour of medical and sur- 
gical corporations has been to create a monopoly of teaching,—to 
suppress provincial and private schools,—to confer superior medical 
and surgical rank without securing the presence of corresponding 
professional attainments,—to divide the profession into sections, 
which ought to remain united, while hindering its spontaneous 
organization into orders of merit,—to induce in the examining 
bodies a competition downwards, instead of upwards,—to induce 
the public acceptance of men as medical practitioners who have 
studied surgery only,—to induce the public to forego its duty of 
judging of the fitness of medical men,—to discourage preli- 
minary education by enforcing apprenticeship, — to impede 
medical study, and to induce a low moral tone both in teachers 
and pupils by the certificate system,—to make medical education 
far more costly than it need be,—to maintain a large number 
of mediocre teachers, and to suppress those who, by nature 
and culture, are peculiarly qualified for the task,—to induce a 
reliance on routine rather than on examinations for ensuring a 
sound education,—and, finally, to oppose all reforms initiated by 
the constituents of the several corporations, thus recognising 
the principle of irresponsibility, with its attendant evils, one 
of which was the destruction of the Hunterian Manuscripts. 
We can now appreciate the reform which Parliament is called 
upon to enact: the proposed Medical Council will centralize 
and consolidate the power of the Corporations ; while the 20,000 
constituents of the profession, who by their struggles have ex- 
torted whatever improvements have hitherto been effected, are 
still to be denied a voice in the constitution and administration of 
their own government, in the education of their own members, 
and in the appropriation of their own funds! The alleged 
advantage of this despotism is, that it will secure an uniform 
minimum education, a right to practise throughout the United 
Kingdom, and a registration of qualifications. ‘The first would, 


as we have shown, be a great evil ; the second now virtually exists, 

‘and would do so legally if the State would withdraw its present 
protection ; and the third is accomplished by the Medical Direc- 
tories, which are everywhere obtainable for a few shillings. 
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Art. VI.—Women ARrrISTS. 


Die Frauen in die Kunstgeschichte. Von Ernst Guhl. Berlin. 
1858. 


OLUMES have been written on the long-disputed point, 

whether the mental powers of woman be equal to those of 
man. Women, say the defenders of the present system of things, 
have opened no new vistas in the realms of thought; with a few 
brilliant exceptions, they have produced nothing really great in 
art, science, or literature; and an exception does not form the 
rule. What they have not achieved during the course of eighteen 
centuries, they are not likely to achieve in the nineteenth. It is 
all very well to talk of difficulties educational, &c.; but genius is 
repressed by none of these. It works out its own way to the 
light ; it wants no artificial aid or stimulus. Women, reply their 
champions, have never yet had fair play. Cramped in every di- 
rection—superficially and imperfectly trained—isolated from that 
free and genial communion with the minds of those who have 
already attained high intellectual eminence, which is so essential 
to the development of the faculties, and the formation of the 
taste—excluded from all share in lofty and.ennobling pursuits— 
confined to the narrow though sacred sphere of domestic duties, 
or engaged in the follies and vanities of fashionable life, and 
alternating between the cooking of a dinner and the cut of a 
sleeve—her natural capabilities have been stifled and frittered 
away without having enjoyed the possibility of attaining their 
full and legitimate growth. The social and political inferiority 
in which she has hitherto been held, cannot fail, they maintain, 
to have acted in a depressing manner on her intellectual nature, 
whatever its original force and vigour. In both these arguments 
there is a certain degree of plausibility. Perhaps the truth lies 
between the two. 

Remembering the reigns of our own Queen Bess, of Catherine 
of Russia, of Isabel of Castile, and Maria Theresa of Austria, 
it really seems rather difficult to deny woman's aptitude for 
the sphere of political life; while a long list of celebrities, 
dead and living, attest her claim to no unworthy niche in the 
temple of literary fame. In art, it must be owned, her success is 
more questionable. Not only have we no female Raphael, or Michel 
Angelo, as we have no female Homer, Shakspeare, or Milton; 
but even the secondary order of genius, if the term be admissible, 


is somewhat rare. At first sight this may appear extraordinary. 
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The profession of the painter would seem, in many respects, 
peculiarly fitted for woman. It demands no sacrifice of maiden 
modesty, or of matronly reserve. It leads her into no scenes of 
noisy revelry or unseemly licence. It does not force her to stand 
up to be stared at, commented on, clapped or hissed by a crowded 








and often unmannered audience, who forget the woman in the 
artist. It leaves her, during a great portion of her time at least, | 


fireside, in the midst of those who love her, and those whom she 
{| loves. But, on the other hand, to attain high eminence it de- 
i] mands the entire devotion of a life. It entails a toil and study 
severe, continuous, and unbroken. 
I] No inspiration alone, however brilliant, will constitute the 
| artist. The hand as well as the mind must be trained and exer- 
cised; and this requires perpetual and uniform effort. Besides, 
} there is the knowledge of anatomy, which popular prejudice de- 
I prives woman of the means of acquiring—unless, like Rosa Bon- 
} 
| 


| 

| 

I] beneath the protecting shelter of her home, beside her own quiet | 
i 


heur, she abdicates for awhile the costume and delicate habits of 
her own sex. Possibly, also, although this admits of question, 
there may be a want of creative power. Still the names of Eliza- 
beth Sirani, Maria Robusti, Angelica Kauffmann, Lavinia Fon- 
tana, and Rosa Bonheur, sufficiently attest that in this domain, 
as in every other, woman, if she does not rise to the very pin- 
nacle of greatness, may at least attain excellence of no common 
order, 

The little work before us, which has acquired considerable 
popularity and success in Germany, is not, like most productions 
of the Teutonic mind, a philosophical disquisition. It makes no 
pretensions to great depth of thought, or originality of views ; 
but it is valuable to all who are interested in the development 
and progress of woman in the domain of art; for it brings toge- 
ther every instance of female proficiency and genius the author 
has been able to collect, and seeks, by pointing out the success 
which women have already achieved, to demonstrate what they 


| may yet accomplish. 

| Of painting among the Greeks we know but little. Archi- 
| 

| 








tecture and statuary present sufficient monuments to allow of our 
forming a tolerably correct estimate of the perfection they had 
attained. Despite the ravages of time, and of barbarians ancient 
and modern, enough of the Parthenon remains to hand down the 
fame of an Ictinus, a Callicratus, and a Phydias, to admiring 
posterity. But what is left of Apelles and Zeuxis? The few 
relics of ancient painting which have survived the lapse of ages 
and the hand of the spoiler, all date from the time of the Roman 
Empire; and neither the frescoes discovered beneath the baths of 
Titus, the decorations of Pompeii and Herculaneum, nor even 
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the two or three cabinet pictures found beneath the buried city, can 
be admitted as fair specimens of Grecian painting in its zenith. 

So far, however, as we have any evidence whatever on the sub- 
ject, it would seem of later growth than sculpture. Pliny tells us 
that when the latter had reached its culminating point, the former 
was still in its infancy; that before Appolodorus no artist was 
worth remembering. But, at the same time, he mentions the pro- 
ductions of the great masters with as much admiration as the 
Jupiter of Phydias. 

Are we, then, to believe that in painting, as in sculpture, we 
are still at so vast a distance from the ancients? That the ‘‘ Last 
Supper” of Leonardo da Vinci, the “ Madonna di San Sisto” of 
Raphael, the “ Virgin” of a Correggio or a Murillo, would sink 
into nothingness beside the “ Penelope and Jupiter” of Zeuxis, 
the “ Venus Anadyone” of Apelles, the “‘ Bacchus and Ariadne” of 
Aristides? Such a deduction appears to us by no means a neces- 
sary one. There may be reasons why, in sculpture, we should 
still remain behind the Greeks, while in the sister art we may 
excel their happiest efforts. In the former, grace, beauty, 
symmetry of proportion, form, and feature, ure the principal 
essentials of success; and where are these to be found in such 
perfection as beneath the glowing skies of Greece—among that 
people who carried their sense of the beautiful to the highest 
degree to which it has ever been carried by mortals? But in 
painting, other elements necessarily mingle—feelings and emo- 
tions of an order more complex, more varied : love—not in its 
sensual, but in its purer, holier signification ; devotion—such as 
no Jupiter or Apollo could inspire. These elements were essen- 
tially Christian, and therefore it is but reasonable to suppose 
that Christian art, in its palmy days, may have surpassed that of a 
land in which they were unknown. 

Though the ancient Greeks embodied both sculpture and paint- 
ing under a female form, few women handled either the pencil or 
the chisel. Indeed, considering the ignorance and seclusion in 
which all “ respectable” women were systematically held, it is not 
without considerable astonishment that on the very threshold of 
art we discover a woman's name—that of Kora, daughter to one 
Dibutades, a native of Corinth. Pliny relates that in her fond 
desire to retain some memorial of her lover, from whom she was 
about to be parted for ever, she sketched his portrait from the 
shadow thrown by his profile on the wall; that from this her 
father modelled it in clay, and thus produced the first portrait in 
relief that had ever appeared. ‘The story, whether true or false, 
is at least both graceful and probable. From the days of 
Kora down to those of Quintus Masys, how often has love been 
the best instructor ! 
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Besides Kora, Pliny makes mention of Timarata, one of whose 
pictures he had himself seen at Ephesus. In the time of Alex- 
ander the Great, we find the names of several female artists— 
Cirene, Aristarite, and Calypso ; the latter, who was celebrated as 
a painter de genre, has been supposed—with how much truth it 
is difficult to say—to be the author of that charming little picture 
found in Pompeii, and now in the studio of Naples, “A Mother 
Superintending the Toilet of her Daughters.” Pliny tells us that 
the portraits of a well-known dancer, Acisthenes, and of a con- 
juror, Theodorus, executed by her hand, were much admired. 

In Roman annals we discover but one female artist, and she 
was of Hellenic origin—Laya, who lived about one hundred years 
before Christ— although the comparative liberty allowed to 
women among the soldier-people might have afforded them, one 
would think, greater opportunity for the development of their 
artistic powers. But, in the first place, we must remember that 
art was not with the Romans, as with the Greeks, an essential 
element of existence. During the best and most glorious epochs 
of the Republic it was neglected or despised, and its cultivation 
is associated with the decline of that mighty power which had 
planted its triumphant banners alike on the burning sands of 
Africa and the rude shores of Britain. 

Of Laya’s history little has reached us; but’ from what few 
details we can gather, it appears that she excelled in female por- 
traits, and may be regarded as the precursor of all miniature- 
painters of modern times. Pliny, to whom we are indebted for 
these particulars, adds, that her works were most highly valued, 
and that, devoting herself solely to her art, she lived and died in 
single blessedness. During the first seven centuries which fol- 
lowed the destruction of the Roman Empire, we hear of no female 
painter. Art, indeed, was never totally extinct, as is evident from 
some Byzantine relics, and from the mosaics discovered in the 
convents and cemeteries of Rome, Venice, and Pisa, many of 
which date from the fifth century. But not only had its peculiar 
characteristic of glorious beauty completely disappeared, but that 
characteristic, associated as it was with the recollection of 
Paganism, had become abhorrent to Christianity. The heathens 
had adorned their Joves and their Apollos with every accessory 
of grace and majesty their glowing and poetic fancy could devise. 
The Saviour of the Nazarenes, it was supposed, must therefore be 
represented devoid of all outward comeliness, according to the 
literal interpretation of the prophet’s memorable description. 
Gradually, however, as the triumph of the new faith became wider 
and more secure, these prejudices gave way to that love of the 
beautiful implanted in the human mind. In the eighth century, 
a papal bull came to the aid of St. Jerome, St. Augustin, and St. 
Ambrose, and decided that the Redeemer should henceforward be 
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arrayed in every attribute of divine beauty with which the hand 
of the painter could invest him. This, indeed, was not. much. 
Art had sunk to the lowest depths of degradation; one branch 
alone, that of miniature-painting upon parchment, was cultivated 
with tolerable success. It had flourished among the Greeks and 
Romans, and from the comparative ease and facility with which it 
was carried on, soon became the peculiar and constant occupation 
of monks and anchorites. Manuscripts and religious works were 
deemed incomplete unless adorned by illuminations; defective 
as they were in many of the essentials of art, particularly in per- 
spective, these illuminations, or miniatures, are still extremely 
beautiful, from the gem-like brilliancy of the colouring, the ever- 
changing tints, and the exquisite finish—and in these the deli- 
cate touch and graceful taste of woman particularly fitted her to 
excel. LKighty years before the appearance of Cimabue, or even 
of André del Candia, we find Agnes, abbess of Quedlinberg, 
celebrated as a miniature-painter ; and more than one specimen 
yet extant attests her patience and her skill. 

The cultivators of this charming art were divided into two 
classes,—aminiaturists, properly so called; and miniature caligraph- 
ists. It was the province of the first to. colour the histories and 
arabesques, and to lay on the gold and silver ornaments. The 
second wrote the book, and the initial letters so frequently traced 
in red, blue, and gold; these were called “ Pulchri Scriptores,” or 
fair writers. Painting of this description was peculiarly a reli- 
gious occupation. 1t was well suited for the peaceful and secluded 
life of the convent or the monastery. It required none of the 
intimate acquaintance with the passions of the human heart, 
with the busy scenes of life, so essential to other and higher 
forms of art. Yet it was not only in this branch that the mo- 
nastic orders distinguished themselves. The Frati Humiliati were 
celebrated for their skill in painting on glass; while the recluses 
of Mont Casino and their abbot, Bertire, made themselves con- 
spicuous for their superiority in miniature-painting. 

Disgusted by the corruption which gradually crept into mo- 
nastic institutions, we are too apt to forget the debt we owe them 
for preserving at least the germ of thought, amid the deadly 
blight which had fallen upon it in the rest of the world. In the 
midst of the deluge of barbarism, the monasteries were the ark 
of refuge. While peers and princes, knights and squires, were 
systematically engaged in fighting, robbing, and plundering, the 
monks were occupied in inventions (the fruit of which we: still 
enjoy); in constructing those glorious cathedrals, the pride of 
our own and other lands; in tracing upon canvas some of the: 
masterpieces of art; in copying the works: of antiquity, which 
would otherwise probably have: been lost. for ever; and in keep- 
ing alive the sacred fire of literature. The names of Roger 
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Bacon, Padre Alessandro, of Angelico da Fiesole, Fra Bar- 
tolomeo, and so many others, ought surely to exempt the 
monks of olden days from the universal charge of ignorance and 
laziness so systematically and indiscriminately brought against 
them. As to the nuns, they, too, were not idle. They were 
largely employed in illuminating and copying manuscripts and 
missals. ‘They managed extensive lands belonging to the con- 
vent; they tended the sick and the poor; many of them, as we 
shall see hereafter, excelled in painting; and the recluses of one 
convent at least,—that of the Dominican sisters, founded 1292, at 
Florence,—were among the earliest and most zealous encouragers 
of the art of printing. 

In 1476, Fra Domenico da Pistoya, and Fra Pietro da Pisa, the 
spiritual directors of the convent, established a printing press 
within its walls,—the nuns served as compositors,—and many 
works of considerable value issued from this press between 1476 
and 1484, when Bartolomeo da Pistoya dying, the nuns ceased 
their labours, 

Miniature-painting and illuminating continued to flourish during 
the whole of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries. 
Even celebrated artists did not disdain them. Dante mentions two 
in particular, who must have enjoyed considerable renown, for he 
introduces them in his “Purgatorio” as expiating through 
suffering their pride and their success on earth. Painters 
were in the habit of attaching a gradis, or small longitudinal 
margin, to their pictures, on which they used to paint passages 
from the lives of the saints who formed the subject of their work. 
Many may be seen in the exquisite creations of Fra Angelico 
da Fiesole. At the commencement of the sixteenth century, minia- 
ture-painting began to decline. Almost unnoticed, engraving had 
usurped its place; but the miniatures of this period are superior 
to all which precede them, combining vigour and correctness of 
design, and chiaroscuro, with the exquisite expression, the delicate 
touch, the bright and glowing colouring of former productions. 
Among the most distinguished names of those with whom its his- 
tory closed, we again find that of a woman, a Dominican sister, 
Plautilla Nelli, daughter to a Florentine patrician, and pupil to 
Fra Bartolomeo. Vasari mentions her in his second edition of 
“Storia di Pittura,” 

In 1405 we discover in Germany what must be regarded as a 
rara avis among the female sex,—a sculptor, and of no mean 
eminence, Sabina von Steinbach, daughter to that Erwin von 
Steinbach who, in the cathedral of Strasbourg, has reared to his 
memory so glorious and so enduring a monument. From early 
childhood Sabina displayed considerable talent for modelling, and 
it was to her that her father entrusted much of the ornamental 
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part of his stupendous undertaking. Few, as they pause before 
the groups on the portal of the southern aisle, and admire their 
grace and beauty, as we have so often admired them, imagine that 
they are the work of a girl of twenty. These groups represent 
allegorically the Christian and the Jewish Church,—in the former, 
the figures ure stately and graceful; the diadem on their brows, 
the cross in their right hands ; in the left, the holy wafer and cup. 
The latter are bowed down with shame and sorrow, their counte- 
nances sad and mournful, holding in their hands a broken arrow, 
and the shattered relics of the tablets of the law. “In this 
work,” says our author, “all that is beautiful and superhuman 
in the sculpture of the Middle Ages may be said to be embodied ; 
it seems as though these elements needed a female hand to attain 
that purity and depth of feeling which lends this gré#p so pecu- 
liar a charm.” On one of the scrolls held by the Apostle John 
are the following lines in Latin :— 


“May the grace of God fall to thy share, Sabina, 
Whose hands have formed my image out of this hard stone.” 


Tradition adds that, by the command of the archbishop, Sabina 
herself attended to see the statues deposited in their destined 
niches; that the prelate, followed by all his priests, came 
forth to meet her, and placed upon her brow a garland of laurel, 
consecrated by his own hand. That this tradition was long pretty 
generally believed, is evident from an old painting of no great 
merit we have ourselves seen at Strasbourg, in which Sabina is 
represented kneeling at the feet of the archbishop, receiving his 
blessing and the precious wreath. 

The commencement of the fifteenth century, so important in 
the history of humanity, so peculiarly marked by mental activity, 
is somewhat barren in female artists, and indeed in female genius 
altogether, in comparison, at least, with the succeeding ages. The 
change which had come over the world within the last hundred 
years had acted no less unfavourably on the intellectual progress 
of the sex, than on its social position. In the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, women had been the object of a species of 
adoration. ‘Their beauty was the chosen theme of minstrel lay, 
their favour the brightest recompense of knightly valour. Thus 
sung and worshipped, the women of the higher orders, at least, to 
whom these remarks more particularly apply, naturally sought to 
retain and heighten the homage laid before their shrine by culti- 
vating their talents so far as their opportunities permitted. But 
now Troubadours and Minnesiingers had disappeared alike from 
the olive groves of Provence and the vine-clad hills of the 
Rhine. The reign of chivalry was over; a thousand new and 
engrossing interests had sprung up. Men had no longer leisure 
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or inclination to wander, harp in hand, from castle to castle, and 
bower to bower, pouring forth the praises of their ladye-love ; and 
woman, fallen from the lofty pedestal to which she had been 
temporarily elevated, sunk to the level of ordinary life, and had to 
suffer from that reaction which invariably attends all exaggerated 
sentiments, however pure and noble in themselves. 

So far as art was concerned, the fifteenth century, the earlier 
part especially, was peculiarly unfitted to foster or develope female 
talent. Art was gradually discarding that ideal and superhuman 
character which had formed at once the charm and the weakness 
of the middle ages. New and more extended perspectives had 
opened to its view. It was a period of perpetual and wearisome, 
though fruitful, toil. The correct anatomy of the human form 
began to supersede the conventional style hitherto universally 
adopted. Earthly passions, mingled emotions which had found 
no place in the religious productions of an earlier age, in the pure 
and serene compositions of Angelico da Fiesole, in the solemn 
and dignified figures of Fra Bartolomeo, were now to be repro- 
duced upon the canvas. All this necessitated severe study— 
study under difficulties too great, too repulsive, to admit of many 
females coming forward to share them. It is therefore with the 
more pleasure that we hail the advent of the few women who, 
subduing every obstacle, distinguished themselves during this 
important period. The best known of these is Margaritha von 
Eck, sister to Huberto Jan von Eck, who, by the introduction of 
oil-painting, brought about so great and momentous a revolution 
in the history of art. In their more important works Margaritha 
had no share; she devoted herself exclusively to miniature- 
painting, and the magnificent court of Burgundy supplied her 
with ample employment. Occasionally brother and sister worked 
together, as in the breviary of that Duke of Bedford who married 
the sister of Philip the Good in 1423, which is now in the im- 
perial library at Paris. That Margaritha was tolerably celebrated 
in her own day is evident from the work of Carl von Mander, the 
earliest historian of Flemish art, who calls her “a gifted Mi- 
nerva,” and adds, that, like her prototype, she scorned the bands of 
Hymen. 

Somewhat later, in the depths of a peaceful convent in Nu- 
remberg, a second Margaritha wiled away the silent hours in 
copying and illuminating religious works. Eight folio volumes, 
we are assured, were traced and adorned by the hands of this. 
pious and indefatigable nun. Ere turning to another age, we 
must linger a moment to contemplate two female artists of some 
importance. In the Pinacothek of Bologna, among the many 
stiff, quaint, and strange-looking productions of the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, is a picture of St. Ursula, which to the pure, 
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calm, holy expression peculiar to the works of the early masters, 
unites a grace and even correctness of drawing not a little un- 
usual at that period. This is attributed to Caterina Vigri, a 
noble maiden, native of Bologna, born in 1403, who ended her 
days in virgin sanctity in the Convent of Capo di Christo, where 
her grave, and many works by her hand, are yet pointed out to the 
curious visitor. Among these is an infant Jesus, long held in 
such peculiar veneration that it was presented to the sick to kiss, 
with the firm conviction that all whose lips approached the can- 
vas would be restored to health ; and many are the miracles ad- 
duced in proof of its marvellous powers. 

Onorata Rudiano wielded at once the painter's pencil and the 
warrior’s sword. She is quite a personage of romance, and we 
are surprised that she has never figured in novel or poetry. In 
her 23rd year, she had already attained so great a reputation for 
artistic skill that Gabrino Fondolo, tyrant of Cremona, com- 
mitted to her care the adornment of his palace. Onorata would 
willingly have declined this equivocal honour, but the Marquis 
would listen to no refusal; and to excite the anger of a man at 
once so vindictive and so unscrupulous was too fearful a risk. 

Onorata was not destined to labour long in the service of 
Fondolo. One day, while occupied in painting the walls of one 
of the apartments, a courtier notorious for his dissipated habits 
entered the room, and offered some unjustifiable liberties. The 
young artist indignantly repulsed him, and on his returning to 
the charge, she seized a dagger she always wore concealed in her 
boddice, and stabbed him to the heart. Then rushing from the 
palace, disguised herself in man’s attire, and fled to the moun- 
tains, declaring she would rather perish in exile and a wanderer, 
but pure and untainted, than enjoy splendour and dishonour at 
home. The Marquis was furious; he sent soldiers in every direc- 
tion in pursuit, with orders to bring her back, alive or dead; but 
unable to discover the place of her retreat, and finding no one 
capable of completing her labours, he promised full and entire 
pardon on condition of her instant return. Onorata, however, 
had effected her escape from his dominions. Retaining her dis- 
guise, she obtained admittance into one of the companies of 
Condottieri then infesting Italy, and by her courage and conduct 
soon rose to the post of captain. Her warlike spirit delighted 
in the independence and excitement of her new career; she re- 
fused to abandon it, and continued to fight and paint alternately 
for thirty years. In 1472, her native town, Castellione, was 
besieged by the Venetians. Onorata, at the head of her com- 
pany, flew to its relief; she forced the enemy to raise the siege, 
oe was mortally wounded in the conflict, and died a few days 
ater. 
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The commencement and the middle of the fifteenth century 
had been a season of labour; its conclusion and the sixteenth 
brought the harvest. It was now that painting in particular 
reached its culminating point, and attained a perfection which 
no succeeding period has ever equalled. 

Between 1590 and 1620 lived the greater part of those men 
whose works form the delight and admiration of succeeding ages 
— Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Michel Angelo, Correggio, 
Titian, and Giorgione. Beside such mighty names, those of any 
female artists, however brilliant in themselves, seem pale and 
colourless. Yet it would be unfair to pass them by without 
some share of attention, more especially as many were the sub- 
jects of warm eulogium in their own day. One of the most 
celebrated was Maria Robusti, daughter to Tintoretto, the rival, 
though not the equal, of Titian. Maria’s talents were universally 
recognised and esteemed. Kings and emperors sought to allure 
her to their courts; but she rejected all their propositions, and 
lived and died at Venice, beneath her father's roof, which, though 
wedded to a rich goldsmith, she never quitted. Maria is much 
lauded by Rudolphi, in his “ Maraviglia della pittura Veneziana.” 
We must pass by many female names recorded by Professor Guhl, 
pausing only to notice one whose celebrity rests rather on the 
testimony of her contemporaries, than on any works which have 
come down to posterity—Irene di Spilimberg. Born at Udina, 
of ancient and noble race; young, lovely, and gifted, Irene was 
the theme of universal admiration in her own day. Tasso cele- 
brated her in a sonnet of great sweetness; Titian, her master, 
immortalized her by his pencil; in a collection of orations pub- 
lished some twenty years after her death by Gradenigo, she is 
called the pride and delight of her age; and Rudolphi includes 
her among the few names of female artists he honoured with his 
notice. Perhaps her beauty, her grace, her early doom—she 
died at eighteen—may in some degree explain the discrepancy 
between her reputation and her actual performances. They were 
probably admired less for what they were, than for what they 
promised. Had Raphael or Leonardo da Vinci perished at 
eighteen, what would they have left behind them ? 

Flanders contributed its share, though a small one, to the list 
of female artists. Albrecht Diirer, in his journal, 1521, speaks 
with admiration of a young girl aged seventeen, whom he met on 
his travels. “She is called Susanna,” he says; “she has illu- 
minated a book, a Salvator; I gave her a ducat for it. It is a 
great wonder that a woman (Weibsbild) should be able to do so 
much,” JDiirer’s opinion of the capabilities of the female sex in 
general—not very high—was that prevalent in Germany in the 
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sixteenth century. In no country was female genius of all descrip- 
tions at so low an ebb. 

The seventeenth century gave birth to more than one woman, 
whose works, if they cannot claim place among those of the great 
masters of the age, deserve no ordinary attention—Lavinia 
Fontana, Artemisia Genteleschi, Elisabetta Serani, and Maria 
Schurman. The three first belong to the Bologna school. Lavinia 
was daughter to that Prospero Fontana under whom Ludovico 
Caracci studied, and who angrily declared he was fitter for a colour- 
grinder than a painter. We know how triumphantly Caracci, 
though by far the least celebrated of the three brothers, confuted 
this assertion; and in later years he had the pleasure of hearing 
Fontana regret that he was too old to become the pupil of him 
whom he had despised. This privilege was enjoyed by his 
daughter Lavinia. To delicacy of touch and sweetness of ex- 
pression, she united such peculiar skill in catching likenesses, 
that her portraits were eagerly sought by noble dames and 
princes, and paid for at a price far higher than was usual in 
those days. Pope Gregory XIII. appointed her his painter in 
ordinary. Her personal attractions were of an uncommon order, 
and her hand was demanded by more than one titled suitor; but 
she rejected all, to bestow it on a young man of lowly origin, 
who had won her affections while working in her father’s atelier. 
In rendering all due justice to Lavinia, we cannot quite agree 
with Professor Guhl, when he compares her productions to those 
of Titian or Tintoretto. In depth of colouring, vigour of touch, 
and breadth of outline, she is generally deficient. Even her 
finest work, “The Holy Francis di Paula,” in the Pinacothek of 
Bologna, is open to this objection, though in a modified degree. 
Far superior to Lavinia is Elisabetta Serani, like her a native of 
Bologna, ‘The pupil of Guido Reni, she early imbibed that ex- 
quisite sense of the beautiful, that peculiar gift of reproducing 
it, which distinguishes her master. To this she adds a vigour 
and energy rare in a female pencil, and completely free from that 
coarseness so often mistaken for power. In the church of 
Certosa, at Bologna, is a “ Christ at the River Jordan,” by her 
hand, not unworthy of the best efforts of Guido himself; and in 
the Palazzo de Pietri, in the same city, is a “ Magdalen,” which, 
in beauty, expression, and grace, has been seldom surpassed. Lanzi 
speaks of her with enthusiastic admiration. Elisabetta excelled 
likewise in music and sculpture. ‘To these rare gifts she united 
all the gentler virtues of her sex. She never permitted her 
passion for Art to interfere with ‘the fulfilment of her homely 
duties. She would rise at dawn to perform those lowly domestic 
tasks, for which her constant occupation during the day afforded 
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little leisure; and was equally admirable in the circle of daily 
life, as in the loftier regions to which her spirit loved to aspire. 
At the height of fame and fortune, in the bloom of youth 
and beauty, Elisabetta was suddenly snatched from all who 
loved her by a cruel and mysterious doom. Every effort to 
dispel the darkness in which her fate is involved has hitherto 
been utterly fruitless. The acts of the trial (fora death so 
sudden excited general suspicion) are still extant, but throw little 
light on the subject. According to general belief, she was poi- 
soned by the same hands which administered the deadly draught 
to Domenico; those of Ribeira or his disciples, jealous of her 
rising fame. Others aver that a personage of princely blood, 
having in vain sought to win her to his dishonourable addresses, 
thus avenged himself for her virtuous disdain. Never was grief 
more sincere or generai than that excited by the fate of this fair 
and gifted being. The whole town was in a state of excitement ; 
her obsequies were celebrated with the utmost splendour; and 
her tomb, beside that of Guido, in the chapel of the Madonna 
del Rosario, was long the shrine of enthusiastic pilgrimage. 
Artemisia Genteleschi, likewise a pupil of Guido Reni, was born 
beneath the glowing skies of Naples, but early removed with her 
family to Bologna. She was celebrated principally for her 
success as a portrait painter, and was summoned to England by 
Charles I., at whose Court she spent several years in the constant 
exercise of her art. Laden with rich gifts, she returned to Naples, 
where she lived in great splendour. Her correspondence with 
the Chevalier del Pozzo, recently published, displays considerable 
intellectual powers, and proves that she was no less in her ele- 
ment in the great world than in the painter's studio. One of her 
best pictures is her “Judith,” now in the Palazzo Pitti at 
Florence—the colouring is vivid, the design clear and correct. 
We have already adverted to the inferiority of female artistic 
genius in the North. Now, for the first time, it gave signs of 
life. Maria Schurman, however inferior as an artist to Elisa- 
betta Serani, will still be remembered, no less for the wealth, 
than for the variety of her endowments. Of Flemish extrac- 
tion, but born at Cologne, she displayed at a very early age 
that wonderful facility for acquiring knowledge, and those rare 
intellectual gifts for which she was afterwards so distinguished. 
Permitted to be present at her brother's Latin lessons, though 
without sharing his instruction, she had already mastered all the 
difficulties of the language while he was still in his accidence. 
Her taste for study once aroused, nothing could stop its progress ; 
at the age of eleven she had become so thoroughly mistress of 
the Greek and Hebrew languages as to read with perfect facility 
Homer, AXschylus, and the Bible in the original tongues. When, 
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in addition to this, we are credibly informed that she united a 
thorough acquaintance with Arabic, Syriac, Samaritan, and 
Ethiopian—that she spoke with equal elegance and facility every 
European tongue—that she was no less celebrated for her pro- 
found learning than for her talents as a sculptor, musician, and 
artist, we know not whether to be most amazed by the asto- 
nishing variety of her endowments, or by the modesty which 
induced her to shun all public applause, and seek retirement 
rather than renown. Honoured by all the most learned men of 
her day,—in intimate correspondence with Salmasius, Vossius, 
Heinsius, &c.—sought by every person of celebrity who visited 
Cologne, she abandoned this brilliant existence to retire to a 
little country-house, where she dwelt in the utmost simplicity, 
dividing her time between her art and her pen. 

After the death of her father and brothers, however, to whom 
she was fondly attached, her mind, naturally inclined to deep and 
serious reflection, became clouded by melancholy. It was in this 
mood that she first made the acquaintance of the celebrated 
Lamenie. This man, who believed himself a new Christ, sent 
into the world to announce a new Messiah, whose eloquence and 
intellectual powers exercised so singular a fascination on all with 
whom he came in contact, soon acquired unbounded influence 
over the lonely artist. She became one of his warmest disciples, 
and, abandoning alike pen and pencil, devoted herself to theolo- 
gical studies. On Lamenie’s death, in 1674, she undertook the 
task of continuing to disseminate his doctrines. Collecting his 
followers, she conducted them to Vivert, in Friesland, where she 
dwelt many years, and where our own William Penn saw her in 
1677. In his “Journey in Germany” he mentions their conver- 
sation, adding, “‘she spoke in a remarkably grave and solemn 
tone."* However mistaken Maria's religion, it was deep and 
sincere ; of this she gave an incontrovertible proof in distributing 
all her goods to the poor, and died herself in indigence, May,1678. 

Far less variously and marvellously endowed, but superior in 
her own peculiar domain, was Rachel Reutch, long regarded as 
the first flower-painter of her own, or indeed of any age. Rachel 
was born at Amsterdam, 1664. She married at sixteen, and be- 
came the mother of ten children, whom she brought up, we are 
assured, with the most laudable care. How she contrived with a 
small income to combine the anxious and manifold duties of a 
mother with the constant toil and study requisite to attain such 
perfection in her art, is difficult to imagine; but genius effects 
almost without an effort that which seems impossible to ordinary 
minds. Rachel's fame gradually increased to such a degree, that 
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she was appointed Court painter to the Elector John of the Pfalz, 
and by his earnest desire settled with her family in his capital. 
After his death she returned to Holland, and continued to prose- 
cute her art with unabated energy and success, till 1750, when 
she died full of years and honours. 

But it was in France that, next to Italy, female artistic genius 
shone with the brightest lustre: In the seventeenth century 
women play a conspicuous part in French history; and if, on 
the one hand, it must be acknowledged that this part was not 
always very consistent with the virtue and purity of their sex, 
on the other, it is but just to recall the many bright names with 
which they adorned both literature and art. Among the most 
distinguished is Elizabeth Cheron, who enjoyed an honour since 
denied even to the most gifted of her sex. She was member of 
the Academy of Arts in Paris; and in the funeral oration pro- 
nounced upon her by Fermal Huis, a brother Academician, she 
was declared tu have merited a place among the most celebrated 
artists of her age. Her pictures, although scarcely meriting such 
extravagant eulogiums, are still held in high esteem. They are 
delicately drawn, full of sweet expression. Gifted alike in mind 
and person, the friend of all the unhappy and suffering, Eliza- 
beth Cheron was no less beloved than admired. 

While in France woman was wreathing the garland of fame 
around her brow, what was she doing in England and Germany! 
Here, in an artistic point of view, her inferiority is palpable. 
True, England could boast of more than one female artist of con- 
siderable promise, but.none comparable to Serani or Cheron. 

In Germany this inferiority was still more striking. Here, 
indeed, it was not confined to the gentler sex. In art as in lite- 
rature, Germany, with a few bright exceptions, was far behind all 
neighbouring nations. The Cologne school, as it is termed, had 
died away, and no other had taken its place. The condition of 
the country, indeed, sufficiently accounts for this fact. The Thirty 
Years’ War was raging with fearful intensity. It was not a great 
national struggle, such as often calls forth the noblest energies— 
the most glorious attributes of the human mind. It was a con- 
flict in which the meanest, basest, most sordid passions broke 
forth; it was a civil war, in the fullest sense of the term, fatal 
alike to every generous impulse, and to every lofty aspiration. 
That no female artist should have appeared in these gloomy and 
disastrous times, need scarcely excite astonishment; but the 
general condition of the female sex was decidedly inferior in 
Protestant, to that which she enjoyed in Catholic lands. 

Luther, in declaring that woman's sole vocation was marriage 
—that in that, and that only, was she performing the part 
assigned her by Providence—had destroyed the halo with which 
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virgin chastity had once encircled her brow. Catholicism had 
raised her to the rank of saint; it had inscribed her on 
the list of martyrs ; it had given her a place amid the hierarchy ; 
it had brought her into immediate contact with the supreme head 
of the Church. To those whom choice or necessity hindered 
from entering the bonds of matrimony, it had opened another 
career—that of the recluse—the sister of charity ; it had pre- 
sented another asylum—that of the convent; a career contrary, 
indeed, to all our natural instincts, full of self-denial and priva- 
tion, but promising truly or falsely an immortality of bliss here- 
after—an asylum sad and gloomy, but calm, tranquil, and secure 
—a life of privation, but devoted to an end sufficient to atone for 
every suffering, the relief of the sick, the helpless, and the des- 
titute. Of all this the Reformation at once deprived her. It 
narrowed her influence, it lowered her sphere, it confined her 
place to the daily round of domestic joys and sorrows. Catho- 
licism, in the person of Mary, had invested her with almost 
divine attributes ; it had represented her as the intercessor be- 
tween the Saviour and mankind—as the incarnation of the 
highest purity, of the loftiest philanthropy; and even those who 
repudiate such doctrines freely recognise the powerful influence 
they must have exercised in elevating and hallowing the whole 
sex. 

We know full well that the loftiest heroic elements may be 
found in the very lowliest walks of life, that it needs not the seve- 
rance of every dear and near tie to call forth all that is holy 
and elevated in our natures. We would simply direct attention 
to a fact which, whatever interpretation we may lend it, had evi- 
dently acted deleteriously on the condition of woman. The high 
rank she has achieved for herself in the present century does not 
invalidate this argument, for she has achieved it only by long, 
constant, and arduous effort, and even now many privileges, once 
conferred upon her in Catholic Europe, are still denied her. 

In the annals of the principal cities of Italy, we find women 
occupying the chair of the professor—not of modern tongues, not 
of music and drawing, but of Greek, Latin, Hebrew, mathematics, 
and astronomy. We find them delivering lectures in public to 
crowded and admiring audiences ; we see them admitted members 
of learned societies, and addressed by the most scientific men on 
terms of equality. Yet it is doubtful whether the far-famed Novella 
was a better Greek scholar than Mrs. Browning; or Maria Porcia 
Vignoli, whose statue long adorned the market-place of Viterbo, 
more learned in natural sciences than Mrs. Somerville. 

The first half of the eighteenth century gave birth to few 
painters of enduring fame. The great masters had passed away. 
The influence of the French school had become predominant 
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throughout the whole domain of art. The tenderness, purity, and 
exquisite perfection of Francia, of Leonardo da Vinci, and of 
Raphael—the grandeur of Michael Angelo—the soft, transparent 
loveliness of Coreggio—the brilliant hues, the life-like glow of 
Titian and Paul Veronese—the deep, poetic feeling of Georgione 
—the power and passion of the Caravaggio school—and the 
radiant beauty of Guido and Albano—were succeeded by the 
graceful mannerism, the light and lively style of a Watteau and 
a Bouché. Still, we would not disparage these pleasing artists or 
their fellow-labourers. 

They aimed at little, but what they aimed at they attained. 
The same may be said of their female contemporaries. 

During this period art was not utterly stagnant in Germany ; 
Carstens and Raphael Mengs were its representatives. Beside 
them stands a female form, who, indeed, may be regarded as 
occupying a position between the two—less minute and reflective 
than Mengs, less elevated and important than Carstens. 

In the far-famed Pitti Gallery, at Florence, are three female 
portraits the size of life, painted by the originals themselves, 
which at once attract the attention of every visitor. The first in 
feature and expression bears the stamp of a masculine intellect: 
the touch is vigorous, the colouring has the golden tint of the 
Venetian school, but it presents no mark of individuality—this is 
Maria Robusti Tintoretto. The second cannot be mistaken ; 
even the most unpractised eye would discern at a glance that it 
is a Frenchwoman, piquant, lively, graceful, evidently not so 
much engrossed with her art as to be insensible to admiration as 
a woman—this is the well-known Madame Le-brun. Opposite 
the fair Parisian is a third portrait—a woman still in the bloom 
of life, but destitute of all brilliancy of colouring, with an expres- 
sion grave and pensive almost to melancholy. She is seated on 
a stone, in the midst of a solitary landscape—a portfolio with 
sketches in one hand, a pencil in the other. The attitude is un- 
studied, almost to negligence. There is no attempt at display ; 
you feel as you look on her that every thought is absorbed in 
her vocation. This is Angelica Kauffman, almost the only 
female artist of importance of whom, until lately, Germany could 
boast, but who, with the exception of Elisabetta Serani, ranks 
higher, perhaps, than any of whom we have yet spoken. 

The history of Angelica Kauffman is too well known to allow 
of our entering into many details here. We need not dwell on 
her gladsome childhood, her simple youth passed partly amid the 
vine-clad hills and wild forests of her native land, partly beside 
the blue waters and sunny shores of the lake of Como—her 
passionate love of art, and resolute devotion to its altar, her suc- 
cess, her genius, her long residence in England, the honours with 
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which she was loaded—the fatal marriage into which she was 
seduced—all these have been often repeated and commented on. 
The particulars of this union, or rather of the circumstances 
which preceded it, however, do not appear so generally known. 
It was in early girlhood, while travelling with her father through 
Switzerland to their native land, that she first beheld the man 
destined to exercise so fatal an influence on her destiny. Angelica 
was then only in her seventeenth year, her dawning talents had 
already attracted considerable attention, but as both father and 
daughter were poor, they were compelled to travel on foot, resting 
at night at the little inns by the wayside. One evening, when 
wearied with the long days journey, they entered a humble house 
of entertainment, they were informed by the landlord that they 
must go further, for a couple of “ grands seigneurs,” just arrived, 
had engaged all the rooms for themselves and their suite. The 
weary travellers insisted on their right to remain, and the debate 
was growing warm, when one of the gentlemen for whose accom- 
modation they were rejected, made his appearance, and with great 
politeness, begged them to enter the dining-room and share their 
repast. The good Kauffman, whose frank, confiding nature was 
always a stranger to suspicion, at once consented, despite the 
whispered entreaties of his daughter, who, with the intuitive per- 
ception of her sex, had discerned something offensive beneath the 
polished courtesy of their inviter. She was not mistaken; at 
table Lord E soon forgot the respect due to youth and inno- 
cence, and attempted some liberty. Angelica indignantly repulsed 
it, and on its repetition, rising hastily from the table, drew her 
father with her, and instantly left the house. Years passed on ; 
a portion of the time had been spent in her native Jand with her 
father’s brother, an honest farmer, in comfortable though narrow 
circumstances, At first Angelica, accustomed to the wonders of 
art, and the splendour of Italian cities, could scarcely bring her- 
self to endure this homely mode of existence. ‘The rude manners 
of those by whom she was surrounded, the utter want of elegance 
or taste, displeased and disgusted her. Gradually, however, as 
habit softened down these first impressions, the poetic side of the 
picture dawned upon her mind. She learned to love the homely 
simplicity of that hospitable dwelling, with its gabled front and 
narrow windows—the gloom and solitude of those dark pine- 
forests, through which the sunbeams could scarcely penetrate, 
and ceased to long for the marble palaces of Milan, and the 
orange-groves of Como. Besides, she had little time for idle 
regrets ; the interior decoration of a church in the neighbourhood 
was entrusted to her father and herself, and her success in an 
undertaking so difficult excited considerable attention. A little 
later, and we find her again in Italy, at Florence, Naples, Rome. 
N2 
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In the latter city she became acquainted with Winkelmann, who 
soon regarded her with almost paternal affection. It was a 
charming picture—the gifted and thoughtful man, whose brow 
was furrowed with sixty years of ceaseless study and deep reflec- 
tion, and the young, ardent, brilliant girl, full of hope and enthu- 
siasm. Angelica painted his portrait, and it was not without a 
certain pleasure that Winkelmann informs his friends “he has. 
sat for his picture to a young and lovely woman.” 

It is one of the best of her early productions; the likeness is 
seg the colouring vivid, and the touch more vigorous than 
usual. 

Angelica was now in her 26th year, and had already acquired 
both fame and fortune, when she was induced to accept a pro- 
posal to visit England. Welcomed with enthusiasm, sought by 
the noblest and most gifted in the land, all seemed to smile upon 
her path, when in a fatal hour she again lighted on the man whose 
undisguised libertinism had so deeply wounded her modesty ten 
years before. It was in the midst of a brilliant circle, where all 
the beaux esprits of London were assembled, that they again met. 
Lord E—— had long since lost every trace of her, and great was his 
amazement to recognise in the elegant woman and celebrated 
artist the humble little pedestrian of the Swiss mountains. If 
he had thought her charming then, how much more lovely did 
she seem to him now; his heart and fancy were alike inflamed, 
and he resolved that this time at least she should not escape him. 
Feigned repentance for the past, assurances of unselfish devotion 
which sought for nothing in return save the friendship and esteem 
of its object, flattery, insinuation, all were employed. Angelica, 
trusting and guileless, believed him, nor was it till, fancying him- 
self secure of triumph, he threw off the mask, that she even 
suspected his baseness. Equally shocked and indignant, she 
would no longer admit him to her society. 

This only stimulated his passions. Perhaps he thought it a 
pretext to lure him to more honourable offers; at all events de- 
spairing of winning the prize by any other means, he laid his 
rank and title at her feet. But Angelica was no Pamela to re- 
ceive with humble gratitude the hand of him who had insulted 
her virtue. Her mild but resolute refusal stung him to madness. 
If what some of her biographers assert be true, he forced 
himself into her presence, and sought by violence to obtain that 
which no entreaties could win; but here, too, he failed. The 
rumour of his worthless conduct got abroad, and he found it 
most convenient to leave England for a time, vowing revenge. 
The subsequent portion of the story is well known. Her fatal 
union two years later, with a worthless adventurer whom the in- 
famous Lord E had bribed to personate a man of rank and 
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honour, the discovery of the intrigue, the dissolution of the mar- 
riage, the illness and suffering which followed that brief delu- 
sion, all have been recounted by her biographers, De Rossi and 
others. Far, however, from diminishing the interest and respect 
with which she was universally regarded, these sad incidents 
only increased them. She was recalled from the solitude in 
which she had buried herself, by the appointment of Professor to 
the Academy of Arts in London—a rare honour for a woman. 
For thirteen years she resided in London, resolutely refusing every 
offer of marriage, but at length, yielding to the entreaties of her 
father, whose health was rapidly declining, and who dreaded 
leaving her alone and unprotected, she bestowed her hand upon 
the painter, Antonio Zucchi, with whom she returned to Rome. 
It was here that she was introduced into the circle of those great 
men, whose names illustrate their native land, and who at diffe- 
rent periods visited the Eternal City,—to Goethe, Herder, &c. 


“The good Angelica,” writes Goethe, in one of his letters from 
Rome, “has a most remarkable, and, for a woman, really unheard of 
talent ; one must see and value what she does, and not what she leaves 
undone. There is much to learn from her, particularly as to work, for 
what she effects is really marvellous.” 

“Tt was interesting,” says her excellent biographer, De Rossi, “ to 
see Angelica and her husband before a picture. While Zucchi spoke 
with enthusiasm, Angelica remained silent, fixing her eloquent glance 
on the finest portions of the work. Inher countenance one could read 
her feelings, and her observations were always limited to a few brief 
words ; these, however, seldom contained any blame, nothing save the 
praises of that which was worthy of praise. It belonged to her 
nature to be struck by the beautiful alone, as the bee draws honey only 
out of every flower.” 


The latter portion of Angelica’s life glided tranquilly by. She 
died in 1807. “ As an artist,” says a contemporary (Raphael 
Mengs), “ she is the pride of the female sex in all times and all 
nations. Nothing is wanting, composition, colouring, fancy, all 
are here.” This flattering eulogium, pronounced while the recol- 
lection of the charms and virtues of the original was still fresh in 
the writer's memory, has not been completely confirmed by pos- 
terity, and will be but partially accepted by any one who is 
acquainted with her works. The fire of inspiration is wanting, 
the colouring is generally deficient in warmth and depth, the 
touch in force and vigour; but there is infinite grace, sweetness, 
and feminine delicacy in all her productions—the drawing is 
correct and elegant, and the outlines soft and melting. 

A more striking contrast to Angelica Kauffman than Madame 
Le-brun can scarcely be conceived—the one soft, modest, and re- 
tiring, with much of the sentimental tendency peculiar to the German 
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mind. The other gay, sparkling, coquettish, a Frenchwoman in 
the fullest sense of the term. Born on the 16th April, 1755, the 
daughter of a portrait painter of merit, she evinced even in early 
childhood surprising taste and talent for art. When but eight 
years old she painted the picture of a bearded man with such 
truth and vigour, that her father exclaimed, “ My child, thou 
wilt be a painter;” and this little incident made a deep im- 
pression on her young and susceptible mind. The good father 
did his best to cultivate her dawning powers; and when she lost 
him, at the age of thirteen, his place was supplied by the cele- 
brated Joseph Vernet, who felt deep interest in the gifted child. 
Her position, however, was painful enough: her father’s income, 
never very large, had ceased with his life; her mother, vain, 
haughty, and extravagant, could not resign herself to the narrow 
circumstances to which she found herself reduced, and poor little 
Elizabeth had to work far beyond her strength to minister to her 
love of dress and amusement. Even when some years after the 
mother married again, matters were not much improved ; for her 
second husband, though abundantly rich, was so avaricious as to 
refuse his family almost the necessities of life. The talents 
of the young girl were therefore in greater request than ever; 
luckily, they were equal to the emergency. Meanwhile, her fame 
spread abroad. When but fifteen years of age she completed a 
portrait of her mother in such perfection that Vernet proposed 
her for admission to the Academy. Her extreme youth rendered 
it impossible; but a few years later she was permitted to be 
present at all its public sittings. It was about this time that she 
was introduced to Pierre Le-brun, himself an artist of considerable 
merit, and generally acknowledged as one of the first connoisseurs 
in Europe. 

“T was far from the thought of marrying M. Le-brun,” she tells 
us in her memoirs, “although he had a handsome face and agreeable 
person; but my mother, who fancied him very rich, never ceased 
urging me not to refuse so advantageous a proposal. So at last I 
yielded ; how bitterly have I since repented it!” 

Le-brun, in fact, regarded the whole marriage as an affair of 
business. Deeply in debt, he speculated on the talents and 
energy of his young wife to rid him of his creditors, and enable 
him to live in ease and luxury. No sooner was he her husband, 
than he took possession of all her hard-won earnings, insisted on 
her delivering into his hands the sums—frequently very large— 
she received for her pictures, and squandered them on the most. 
absurd indulgences ; occupying the first floor of the apartments, 
splendidly furnished, while Madame Le-brun was forced to 
content herself with the second story. If, however, we are to 
believe the chroniques scandaleuses of the day, she indemnified 
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herself by a license of conduct only too common, indeed, in those 
days; but not less deplorable in one so richly and variously en- 
dowed. Generally speaking, female painters have been remark- 
able for their pure and blameless existence. The high devotion 
to Art seems in their case at least to have really effected its 
legitimate aim—elevating their minds above all degrading pur- 
suits, and saving them, even when thrown, like Elizabeth Cheron 
or Rosalba Carriera, in the midst of the most dissipated circles, 
from being tainted by their poison. But the society in which 
Madame Le-brun lived was corrupted to the very core—to enter 
it without becoming contaminated was almost impossible; and 
her education, imperfect and superficial, had provided her with 
no guiding power to direct or save her. The fame of her talent, 
her personal grace, and her “ silver voice,” as Grétry calls. it, 
soon made her house the rendezvous for all the celebrities of 
Paris. Often the visitors were compelled to seat themselves on 
the bare ground, there not being chairs enough for the party. 
Her petits sowpers became renowned in all France, and were said 
to unite Attic elegance and Parisian luxury; and many were the 
tales circulated as to what took place in that sanctuary of the 
Muses and the Graces. Meanwhile her celebrity daily increased ; 
12,000 francs, an immense sum in those days, was unhesitatingly 
paid for a small portrait by her hand. She was appointed painter 
in ordinary to the Queen, and the Court and nobility vied with 
each other in loading her with homage. This very favour cost 
her dear. France was then on the eve of that tremendous revo- 
lution which was to uproot the existing state of things ; and the 
artist, whom Marie Antoinette invited to sing with her, who 
accompanied her in her walks, and painted her portrait, could 
scarcely fail to be unpopular. When the long-threatening storm 
burst, Madame Le-brun found it prudent to leave the country. 
With an aching heart she bade adicu to her home and her 
friends; but her tears were soon dried, for her journey was a 
triumphal progress. 

Italy, the land where female artistic genius had borne the 
fairest fruits, the land of Elisabetta Serani, of Maria Robusti, 
hailed with generous delight this gifted daughter of another 
clime. At Bologna, she was named member of the Academy ; 
at Rome, a deputation of Italian artists waited on her to offer 
their compliments and felicitations; at Florence, she was re- 
quested to paint that portrait which is still preserved in the 
palace of its rulers. In the north her reception was not less 
flattering. At Berlin and St. Petersburg, she was, as at 
Bologna, elected member of the Academy of Arts; and the 
slightest work by her hand brought her a golden harvest. Yet, 
amid wealth and honours, her heart still pined for her native 
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land; and, in 1801, reassured by the aspect of affars, she returned 
to Paris. It was some time before she could reconcile herself to 
the complete change in everything around her, and more than 
once her Royalist principles threatened to bring her into trouble; 
but the danger passed by. She lived long enough to witness more 
than one revolution, though less terrible, indeed, than that which 
had convulsed her country in her youth. She beheld the restora- 
tion of that Royal line, to whose protection she owed so much, 
to the throne of their ancestors, and she saw them once more 
driven forth to close their days in exile. She died in 1842. 

Italy contributed numerous female names to the artists of 
the eighteenth century; but among all these, one only is worth 
recording, that of Rosalba Carriera, who is mentioned with 
considerable eulogium by Zanetti, in his “Storia della Pittura 
Venezeana,” the most wearisome of the many wearisome works 
on Italian painting. Born in 1675, she devoted herself in early 
life exclusively to miniature painting; but the weakness of her 
sight compelled her to abandon this and turn to pastels, in which 
she attained a rare perfection. Her moral purity and worth were 
not inferior to her genius ; though a daughter of Venice, then the 
most luxurious and licentious city in Europe, she lived in severe 
and almost cloistral retirement. Perhaps this solitary existence 
contributed to sadden a temperament naturally inclined to melan- 
choly, and darkened even in youth by a presentiment too surely 
and sadly fulfilled. Towards her 50ti year she completely lost 
her sight, and her reason sank beneath the terrible privation. 
The rest of her existence was a blank, yet she lived to a great old 
age. She sleeps in the church of San Sista a Modesta, and her 
grave is still pointed out to the traveller as that of one of the 
ornaments of her native city. 

In England, amid the many gifted women of whom at this 
period our land is justly proud, we find only two names of any 
importance in the domain of art; one in sculpture, another in 
painting, Mrs. Damer and Maria Cosway. The history of the 
former is well known. Of old and noble lineage, wedded while 
yet a girl to a spendthrift who contrived to dissipate in a few 
years a splendid patrimony, she consoled herself for domestic 
sorrow and pecuniary troubles by her sedulous cultivation of art, 
in which she speedily acquired celebrity. Maria Cosway was of 
lowly origin, the daughter of an English innkeeper at Leghorn. 
By her marriage with the well-known artist, Richard Cosway, she 
was introduced to English society, where her skill as a miniature 
painter soon gained her both wealth and reputation. She died in 
1821. 

With the above names Professor Guhl closes his survey, 
reserving for a future volume all notice of the many women who 
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have distinguished or are distinguishing themselves in the domain 
of art in our own day. The serious and sustained cultivation of 
that art by women he regards as one of the most promising indi- 
cations of the present age. He rejoices that the sphere of 
her activity is enlarged and enlarging. He encourages her in 
her efforts to obtain one still wider and more effective; he 
urges on her the necessity of steady and undeviating effort and 
application ; and concludes by expressing the firm conviction, that 
if hitherto she has shown herself deficient, at least to a certain 
degree, in that creative power which can alone achieve the highest 
order of greatness, she is eminently calculated to excel in all that 
demands grace, tenderness, fancy, quick perception, and delicate 
poetic feeling. 


Art. VII.—Recenr Astronomy, AND THE NEBULAR 
Hyporuesis. 


1. GEuvres de Laplace. Paris: Imprimerie Royale. 1843. 


2. Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart., 
K.H. London: Longman and Co. 1849. 


3. Results of Astronomical Observations at the Cape of Good 
Hope, dc. By Sir John F. W. Herschel, Bart., K.H. 

4. Cosmos: Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. 
By Alexander von Humboldt. Vols. 1, 2, 8, Murray's edi- 
tion ; Vol. 4, Bohn’s edition. 

5. Popular Astronomy. By Francois Arago. Translated from 
the original, and edited by Admiral W. H. Smyth and 
Robert Grant, Esq. Longman and Co. 1855. 


6. The Recent Progress of Astronomy ; especially in the United 
States. By Elias Loomis, LL.D. Third edition. New York: 
Harper Brothers. 1856. 


WHEN Sir William Herschel, directing his great reflector to 
various nebulous spots, found that they were resolvable 
into clusters of stars, he inferred, and for a time maintained, that 
all nebulous spots are clusters of stars exceedingly remote from 
us. But after years of conscientious investigation, he concluded 
that “there were nebulosities which are not of a starry nature ;”’ 
and on this conclusion was based his hypothesis of a diffused 
luminous fluid, which, by its eventual aggregation, produced stars. 
A telescopic power, much exceeding that which Herschel em- 
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ployed, has enabled Lord Rosse to resolve some of the nebule 
which before remained unresolved ; and, returning to the conclu- 
sion which Herschel first formed on similar grounds but after- 
wards rejected, many astronomers have assumed that under suf- 
ficiently high powers all nebule would be decomposed into stars 
—that the resolvability is solely a question of distance. The 
hypothesis now commonly entertained is, that all nebule are 
galaxies of stars more or less like in nature to that immediately 
surrounding us; but that they are so inconceivably remote, as to 
look through an ordinary telescope like small faint spots. And 
those who lean to the old anthropomorphic idea of creation, 
have drawn the further corollary, that by the discoveries of Lord 
Rosse the nebular hypothesis has been disproved. 

Now, even supposing that these inferences respecting the dis- 
tances and natures of the nebule are valid, they leave the nebular 
hypothesis substantially as it was. Admitting it to be true that 
each of these faint spots is a sideral system, so far removed that 
its countless stars give less light than one small star of our own 
sideral system, the admission is in no way inconsistent with the 
belief that stars and their attendant planets have been formed 
by the aggregation of nebulous matter. Though, doubtless, if 
the existence of nebulous matter, now in course of concentration, 
be disproved, one of the evidences of the nebular hypothesis is 
destroyed, yet the remaining evidences remain just as they were. 
It is a perfectly tenable position, that though nebular condensa- 
tion is now nowhere to be seen in progress, yet that it was once 
going on universally, as indicated by the internal evidence of the 
solar system. And indeed it might be argued that the still 
continued existence of diffused nebulous matter was scarcely to 
be expected ; seeing that the causes which have resulted in the 
aggregation of one mass must have been acting on all masses, 
and that the existence of masses not aggregated would be a fact 
calling for explanation. Thus, granting the immediate conclu- 
sions suggested by these recent disclosures of the six-feet re- 
flector, the corollary which many have drawn is utterly inad- 
missible. 

But we do not grant these conclusions. Receiving them 
though we have for years past as established truths, a critical ex- 
amination of the facts has convinced us that they are quite un- 
warrantable. They involve so many manifest incongruities, that 
we have been astonished to find men of science entertaining 
them even as probable hypotheses. Let us consider these in- 
congruities. 

In the first place, mark what is inferrible from their distribu- 
tion :— 

“The spaces which precede or which follow simple nebulz,” says 
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Arago, “and, @ fortiori, groups of nebulz, contain generally few stars. 
Herschel found this rule to be invariable. Thus, every time that, 
during a short interval, no star approached, in virtue of the diurnal 
motion, to place itself in the field of his motionless telescope, he was 
accustomed to say to the secretary who assisted him, ‘ Prepare to 
write ; nebulz are about to arrive.’ ”’ 


How does this fact consist with the hypothesis that nebule 
are remote galaxies? If there were but one nebula, it would be 
a curious coincidence were this one nebula so placed in the dis- 
tant regions of space as to agree in direction with a starless spot 
in our own sideral system. If there were but two nebule, and 
both were so placed, the coincidence would be excessively 
strange. What then shall we say on finding that there are thou- 
sands of nebule which are so placed? Shall we believe that 
these far-removed galaxies, dispersed through infinite space, have 
in thousands of cases happened to agree in visible position with 
the thin places in our own galaxy? Such a belief is next to 
impossible. Still more manifest does the impossibility of it be- 
come when we consider the nebule in their general distribution. 
Not only does the law above specified apply to larger portions of 
the heavens, as seen in the fact that “ the poorest regions in stars 
are near the richest in nebule,” but it applies to the heavens as 
a whole. In that zone of celestial space where stars are exces- 
sively abundant, nebule are extremely rare; while in the two 
opposite celestial spaces that are furthest removed from this zone, 
nebule are extremely abundant. Scarcely any nebule lie near 
the galactic circle (or plane of the Milky Way); and the great 
mass of them lie round the galactic poles. Can this also be 
mere coincidence ? When to the fact that the general mass of 
nebule are antithetical in position to the general mass of stars, 
we add the fact that local regions of nebule are regions where 
stars are scarce, and the further fact that single nebule are 
habitually found in comparatively starless spots, does not the 
proof of a physical connexion become overwhelming? Should it 
not require an infinity of evidence to show that nebule are not 
parts of our sideral system? Let us see whether any such 
infinity of evidence is assignable. Let us see whether there 
is even a single alleged proof which will bear examination. 

“As seen through colossal telescopes,” says Humboldt, “the con- 
templation of these nebulous masses leads us into regions from whence 
a ray of light, according to an assumption not wholly improbable, re+ 
quires millions of years to reach our earth—to distances for whose 
measurement the dimensions (the distance of Sirius, or the calculated 
distances of the binary stars in Cygnus and the Centaur) of our nearest 
stratum of fixed stars scarcely suffice.” 


Now, in this somewhat confused sentence there is expressed a 
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more or less decided belief, that the distances of the nebule from 
our galaxy of stars, as much transcend the distances of our stars 
from each other, as these interstellar distances transcend those of 
our planetary system. Just as the diameter of the Earth's orbit 
is an inappreciable point when compared with the distance of our 
Sun from Sirius; so is the distance of our Sun from Sirius an in- 
appreciable point when compared with the distance of our galaxy 
from those far removed galaxies constituting nebule. Observe 
now the consequences of this assumption. 

If one of these supposed galaxies is so remote that its distance 
dwarfs our interstellar spaces into points, and therefore makes the 
dimensions of our whole sideral system relatively insignificant, 
does it not inevitably follow that the telescopic power required to 
resolve this remote galaxy into stars, must be incomparabl 
greater than the telescopic power required to resolve the whole of 
our own galaxy into stars? If the assumption be true, dves it not 
follow that an instrument which can just exhibit with clearness 
the most distant stars of our own cluster, must be utterly unable 
to separate these remote clusters into stars? What then are we 
to think when we find that the same instrument which decom- 
poses hosts of nebule into stars, fails to resolve completely our 
own Milky Way? Supposing, to use a homely comparison, a 
man surrounded by a swarm of bees, extending, as they sometimes 
do, so high in the air as to become individually almost invisible, 
were to declare that a certain spot in the horizon was a swarm 
of bees, and that he knew it because he could see the bees as 
separate specks. Astounding as the assertion would be, it would 
not exceed in incredibility this which we are criticising. Reduce 
the dimensions to figures, and the absurdity becomes still more 
palpable. In round numbers, the distance of Sirius from the 
Earth is a million times the distance from the Earth to the Sun; 
and, according to the hypothesis, the distance of a nebula is 
something like a million times the distance of Sirius. Now, our 
own “starry island, or nebula,” as Humboldt calls it, “ forms 
a lens-shaped, flattened, and everywhere detached stratum, whose 
major axis is estimated at seven or eight hundred, and its minor 
axis at a hundred and fifty times the distance of Sirius from the 
earth.”* And since it is concluded that our own solar system is 
somewhere near the centre of this aggregation, it follows that our 
distance from the remotest parts of it is about four hundred dis- 
tances of Sirius. But the stars forming these remotest parts are 
not individually visible, even through telescopes of the highest 
power. How then can such telescopes make individually visible 
the stars of a nebula which is a million times the distance of 





* “Cosmos.” Seventh Edition. Vol. i. pp. 79, 80. 
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Sirius? The implication is, that a star rendered invisible by dis- 
tance becomes visible if taken two thousand five hundred times 
further off! Shall we accept this implication? or shall we not 
rather conclude that the nebule are not remote galaxies? Shall 
we not infer that, be their nature what it may, they must be at 
least as near to us as the extremities of our own sideral 
system ? 

Another incongruity, equally insurmountable, meets us when 
we contrast the relative sizes and resolvabilities of the nebule. 
It is an assumption habitually made with respect to the stars, 
that their differences of magnitude are chiefly dependent upon 
differences of distance—that the largest are the nearest, while 
the successively smaller are successively more remote; and 
although, as involving the supposition that all stars are actually 
of the same size, this is not literally true in detail, yet investiga- 
tion has shown good reason for believing it true as an average 
fact. But the arguments which justify this assumption in the 
case of the stars, equally justify it in the case of the nebule. It 
is in the highest degree improbable that all the small nebule are 
relatively near, and the large ones relatively far off ; or vice versd. 
The only warrantable supposition is, that such differences of actual 
size as exist among them have no relation to their distances 
from us; but that small and large are dispersed through space 
with what we may call a regular irregularity. And hence it 
follows that, on the average, the apparent sizes of the nebule will 
indicate their distances—that, speaking generally, the larger ones 
are the nearer ones, and the smaller the more distant. Mark, 
now, the necessary inference respecting their resolvability. It 
must follow that, in the great majority of cases, the largest or 
nearest nebule will be most easily resolved into stars; that the 
successively smaller will be successively more difficult of resolution ; 
and that the irresolvable ones will be the smallest ones. This, 
however, is exactly the reverse of the fact. The largest nebule 
are either wholly irresolvable, or but partially resolvable under 
the highest telescopic powers; while a large proportion of quite 
small nebule are easily resolved by far less powerful telescopes. 
The same instrument through which the great nebula in Andro- 
meda, two and a-half degrees long and one degree broad, appears 
merely as a diffused light, decomposes a nebula of fifteen minutes 
diameter into twenty thousand starry points. While the individual 
stars of a nebula eight minutes in diameter are so clearly seen as 
to allow of their number being estimated, a nebula covering an area 
five hundred times as great shows no stars at all. What possible 
explanation can be given of this on the current hypothesis ? 

Yet another difficulty remains—one which is, perhaps, still 
more obviously fatal than the foregoing. This difficulty is pre- 
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sented by the phenomena of the Magellanic clouds. Describing 
the larger of these, Sir John Herschel says :— 


“The nubecula major, like the minor, consists partly of large tracts 
and ill-defined patches of irresolvable nebula, and of nebulosity in every 
stage of resolution, up to perfectly resolved stars like the Milky Way ; 
as also of regular and irregular nebule properly so called, of globular 
clusters in every stage of resolvability, and of clustering groups suffi- 
ciently insulated and condensed to come under the designation of 
‘ cluster of stars.’ ’’—‘ Cape Observations,” p. 146. 


In his “ Outlines of Astronomy,” Sir John Herschel, after 
repeating this description in other words, goes on to remark 


that— 

“This combination of characters, rightly considered, is in a high 
degree instructive, affording an insight into the probable comparative 
distance of stars and nebule, and the real brightness of individual 
stars as compared with one another. ‘Taking the apparent semi-dia- 
meter of the nubecula major at three degrees, and regarding its solid 
form as, roughly speaking, spherical, its nearest and most remote parts 
differ in their distance from us by a little more than a tenth part of 
our distance from its centre. The brightness of objects situated in its 
nearer portions, therefore, cannot be much exaggerated, nor that of its 
remoter much enfeebled, by their difference of distance. Yet within 
this globular space we have collected upwards of six hundred stars of 
the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth magnitude, nearly three hundred 
nebule, and globular and other clusters of all degrees of resolvability, 
and smaller scattered stars of every inferior magnitude, from the tenth 
to such as by their multitude and minuteness constitute irresolvable 
nebulosity, extending over tracts of many square degrees. Were there 
but one such object, it might be maintained without utter improbability 
that its apparent sphericity is only an effect of foreshortening, and that 
in reality a much greater proportional difference of distance betwen 
its nearer and more remote parts exists. But such an adjustment, im- 
probable enough in one case, must be rejected as too much so for fair 
argument in two. It must, therefore, be taken as a demonstrated fact, 
that stars of the seventh or eighth magnitude, and irresolvable nebula, 
may co-exist within limits of distance not differing in proportion more 
than as‘nine to ten.”’—“ Outlines of Astronomy,” pp. 614, 615. 

Now, we think this clearly supplies a reductio ad absurdum of 
the doctrine we are combating. It gives us the choice of two 
incredibilities. If we are to believe that one of these nebule is 
so remote that its hundred thousand stars look only like a milky 
spot, invisible to the naked eye, we must, at the same time, believe 
that there are single stars so enormous that though removed to 
this same distance they remain visible. If we accept the other 
alternative, and say that many nebule are no further off than our 
own stars of the eighth magnitude, then it is requisite to believe 
that at a distance not greater than that at which a single star is 
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still faintly visible to the naked eye, there may exist a group of a 
hundred thousand stars which is invisible to the naked eye. 
Neither of these positions can be entertained. What then is the 
conclusion that remains? This only :—that the nebule are not 
further off from us than parts of our own sideral system, of 
which they must be considered members; and that when they 
are resolvable into discrete masses, these masses cannot be con- 
sidered as stars in anything like the ordinary sense of that word. 

And now having, as we believe, disposed of this idea, rashly 
promulgated by sundry astronomers, that the nebule are ex- 
tremely remote galaxies, let us see whether the various appear- 
ances they present are not reconcilable with the nebular hypothesis. 
Rightly interpreted, we believe they will be found in entire 
harmony with it. 

Starting with the assumption of a rare and widely-diffused 
mass of nebulous matter, having a diameter, say as great as the 
distance from the sun to Sirius,* let us consicer the successive 
changes that will take place in it. Mutual gravitation will ap- 
proximate its atoms ; but their approximation will be opposed by 
atomic repulsion, the overcoming of which implies the evolution 
of heat. As fast as this heat partially escapes by radiation, 
further approximation will take place, attended by further evo- 
lution of heat, and so on continuously : the processes not occurring 
separately as we have described them, but simultaneously, unin- 
terruptedly, and with increasing activity. Eventually this slow 
movement of the atoms towards their common centre of gravity, 
will bring about an entirely new set of phenomena. Arguing 
from the established laws of atomic combination, it will happen 
that when the nebulous mass has reached a certain stage of con- 
densation—when its internally-situated atoms have approached 
to within a certain distance, have generated a certain amount of 
heat, and are subject to a certain mutual pressure (the heat and 
pressure both increasing as the aggregation progresses) ; some of 
them will suddenly enter into chemical union. Whether the 
binary atoms so produced be of kinds such as we know, which 
is possible, or whether they be of kinds simpler than any we 
know, which is more probable, matters not tothe argument. It 
suffices that molecular combination of some species will finally 
take place. When it does take place, it will be accompanied by 
a great and sudden disengagement of heat ; and until this excess 
of heat has escaped, the newly-formed binary atoms will remain 
uniformly diffused, or, as it were, dissolved in the pre-existing 





* Any objection that may be raised to the extreme tenuity this involves, is 
at once met by the calculation of Newton, who proved that were a spherical 
inch of air removed four thousand miles from the Earth, it would expand into 
a sphere more than filling the orbit of Saturn. 
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nebulous medium. But now mark what must by-and-bye happen. 
When by radiation the temperature has been adequately lowered, 
these binary atoms will precipitate; and having precipitated, they 
will not remain uniformly diffused, but will aggregate into floccul, 
just as water, when precipitated from air, collects into clouds. 
And, indeed, this @ priori conclusion is confirmed by the obser- 
vation of those still extant portions of nebulous matter which 
constitute comets ; for, “that the luminous part of a comet is 
something in the nature of a smoke, fog, or cloud, suspended in 
a transparent atmosphere, is evident,” says Sir John Herschel. 
Concluding, then, as we are warranted in doing, that a nebulous 
mass will, in course of time, resolve itself into flocculi of pre- 
cipitated denser matter, floating in the rarer medium from which 
they were precipitated, let us inquire what will be the mechanical 
results. We shall find that they will be quite different from those 
occurring in the original homogeneous mass, and also quite different 
from those which would occur among bodies dispersed through 
empty space. A group of bodies dispersed through empty space 
would move in straight lines towards their common centre of 
gravity. So, too, would a group of bodies dispersed through a re- 
sisting medium, provided they were spherical, or of forms present- 
ing symmetrical faces to their lines of movement. Buta group of 
irregular bodies dispersed through a resisting medium will not move 
in straight lines towards their common centre of gravity. A mass 
which presents an irregular face to its line of movement through 
a resisting medium, will necessarily be deflected from its original 
course, by the unequal reactions of the medium on its different 
sides. Hence, each flocculus, as, by analogy, we term one of 
these precipitated masses of gas or vapour, will acquire a move- 
ment, not towards the common centre of gravity, but towards one 
or other side of it; and this more or less oblique movement, 
accelerated as well as changed in direction by the increasing 
centripetal force, but retarded by the resisting medium, will result 
in a spiral, ending in the common centre of gravity. Observe, 
however, that this conclusion, valid as far as it goes, by no means 
proves a common spiral movement of all the flocculi; for as 
their forms must not only be varied in kind, but disposed in all 
varieties of position, it must happen that their respective move- 
ments will be deflected, not towards one side of the common 
centre of gravity, but towards various sides. How then can there 
result a spiral movement common to them all? Very simply. 
Each flocculus, in describing its spiral course, must give motion 
to the rarer medium through which it is moving. Now, the pro- 
babilities are infinity to one against all the respective motions 
thus impressed on this rarer medium, exactly balancing each 
other. And if they do not balance each other, the inevitable 
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result must be a rotation of the whole mass of the rarer medinm 
in some one direction. But preponderating momentum in some 
one direction, having caused rotation of the medium in that 
direction, the rotating medium must in its turn gradually arrest 
such flocculi as are moving in opposition, and must impress its 
own motion upon them; and thus there will ultimately result 
a rotating medium with suspended flocculi partaking of its 
motion while they move in converging spirals towards the com- 
mon centre of gravity. 

Before comparing these conclusions with the facts, let us pur- 
sue the reasoning a little further, and observe the subordinate 
actions and the endless modifications which will result from them. 
The respective flocculi must not only be drawn towards their com- 
mon centre of gravity, but also towards neighbouring flocculi; 
and, as a result of this play of forces, the whole assemblage of 
flocculi will break up into subordinate groups: each group con- 
centrating towards its local centre of gravity, and in so doing 
acquiring a vortical movement, like that subsequently acquired by 
the whole nebula. Now, according to circumstances, and chiefly 
according to the size of the original nebulous mass, this process. 
of local aggregation will produce various results. If the whole 
nebula is but small, the local groups of flocculi may be drawn 
into the common centre of gravity before yet their constituent 
masses have coalesced with each other. In a larger nebula, these~ 
local aggregations may have concentrated into rotating spheroids. 
of vapour, while yet they have made but little approach 
towards the general focus of the system. In a still larger nebula,. 
where the local aggregations are both greater and more remote: 
from the common centre of gravity, complete concentration inta- 
rotating masses of molten matter may have arisen before the: 
general distribution of them has greatly altered. In short, as the: 
conditions in each case determine, the discrete masses produced 
may vary indefinitely in number, in size, in density, in motion, in 
distribution. 

And now let us return to the visible characters of the nebule, as 
observed through modern telescopes. Take first the description 
of those nebule which, by the hypothesis, must be in an early 
stage of evolution :— 


“Among the irregular nebula,” says Sir John Herschel, “ may be 
comprehended all which, to a want of complete, and in most instances, 
even of partial resolvability by the power of the 20-feet reflector, unite 
such a deviation from the circular or elliptic form, or such a want of 
symmetry (with that form) as preclude their being placed in Class 1, 
or that of regular nebula. This second class comprises many of the 
most remarkable and interesting objects in the heavens, as well as the 
most extensive in respect of the area they occupy.” 


[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVII.]—New Senizs, Vol. X1V. No. I. O 
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And, referring to this same order of objects, M. Arago says :— 
“The forms of very large diffuse nebule do not appear to 
admit of definition ; they have no regular outline.” 

Now, the fact that the largest nebule are either irresolvable or 
very difficult to resolve, might have been inferred @ priori ; seeing 
that irresolvability, implying that the aggregation of precipitated 
matter has gone on to a small extent, will be found in nebule 
of wide diflusion. Again, the irregularity of these large irre- 
solvable nebule might also have been expected ; seeing that their 
outlines, compared by Arago to “the fantastic figures which 
characterize clouds carried away and tossed about by violent 
and often contrary winds,” are similarly characteristic of a mass 
not yet gathered together by the mutual attraction of its parts. 
And once more, the fact that these large, irregular, irresolvable 
nebule have indefinite outlines—outlines that fade off insensibly 
into surrounding darkness—is one of like meaning. 

Speaking generally (and of course differences of distance nega- 
tive anything beyond an average statement), the spiral nebule 
are smaller than the irregular nebule, and more resolvable ; at 
the same time that they are not so small as the regular nebule, 
and not so resolvable. Thisis as, according to the hypothesis, 
it should be. The degree of condensation causing spiral move- 
ment, is a degree of condensation also implying masses of flocculi 
that are larger, and therefore more visible, than those existing in 
an earlier stage. Add to which, that the forms of these spiral 
nebule are quite in harmony with the explanation given. The 
curves of luminous matter which they exhibit, are not such as 
would be described by more or less discreet masses starting from 
a state of rest, and moving through a resisting medium to a 
common centre of gravity; but they are such as would be de- 
scribed by masses having their movements modified by the 
rotation of the medium. 

In the centre of a spiral nebula is seen a mass both more 
luminous and more resolvable than the rest. Assume that, in 
process of time, all the spiral streaks of luminous matter which 
converge to this centre are drawn into it, as they must be; | 
assume further, that the flocculi or other discrete bodies con- 
stituting these luminous streaks aggregate into larger masses at 
the same time that they approach the central group, and that the 
masses forming this central group also aggregate into larger 
masses (both which are necessary assumptions), and there will 
finally result a more or less globular group of such larger masses, 
which will be resolvable with comparative ease. And, as the 
coalescence and concentration will still go on, the constituent 
masses will gradually become fewer, larger, brighter, and more 
densely collected around the common centre of gravity. See 
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now how completely this inference agrees with observation. 
“ The circular form is that which most commonly characterizes 
resolvable nebule,” writes Arago. “ Resolvable nebule,” says 
Sir John Herschel, “are almost universally round or oval.” 
Moreover, the centre of each group habitually displays a closer 
clustering of the constituent masses about the centre of gravity 
than elsewhere ; and it is shown that, under the law of gravitation, 
which we know extends to the stars, this distribution is not one 
of equilibrium, but implies progressing concentration. While, 
just as we inferred that, according to circumstances, the extent 
to which aggregation has been carried must vary ; so we find that, 
in fact, there are regular nebule of all degrees of resolvability, 
from those consisting of innumerable minute discrete masses, to 
those in which there are a few large bodies worthy to be called stars. 

On the one hand, then, we see that the notion, of late years idly 
repeated and uncritically received, that the nebule are extremely 
remote galaxies of stars like those which make up our own 
milky-way, is totally irreconcileable with the facts—involves us in 
sundry absurdities. On the other hand, we see that the nebular 
hypothesis, rightly understood, is in entire harmony with the most 
recent results of stellar astronomy ; nay more—that it supplies us 
with an explanation of various appearances which in its absence 
would be incomprehensible. 


Descending now to the solar system, let us consider first a 
class of phenomena in some sort transitional—those offered by 
comets. In comets we have now existing a kind of matter like 
that out of which, according to the nebular hypothesis, the solar 
system was evolved; and hence, for the explanation of them, we 
must go back to the time when the matter forming the sun and 
planets was yet unconcentrated. Let us do this. 

When vapour or other diffused matter, precipitated from a rarer 
medium, is aggregating into flocculi, there are certain to be here 
and there produced small portions of flocculi, which, either in con- 
sequence of local currents or the conflicting attractions of adjacent 
masses, remain detached; as do, for instance, minute shreds of cloud 
in asummer sky. In a concentrating nebula these will, in the great 
majority of cases, eventually coalesce with the larger floccnli near 
to them; but if we consider what will happen in the outermost 
parts of the nebulous mass, we shall see that some of the remotest 
of the small fragments will not coalesce with the larger internal 
masses, but will slowly follow without overtaking them. The 
relatively greater resistance of the medium necessitates this. 
Just as a single feather falling to the ground will be rapidly left 
behind by a pillow full of feathers; so, in their progress to the 
common centre of gravity, will the outermost shreds of flocculi be 
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left behind by the great masses of flocculi internally situated. 
But we are not dependent merely upon reasoning for this belief. 
Observation shows us that the less concentrated external parts 
of nebule are left behind by the larger masses. Examined 
through high powers, all nebule, even when they have assumed 
regular forms, are seen to be surrounded by luminous streaks, 
whose directions show that they are being drawn into the general 
mass. Still higher powers bring into view still smaller, fainter, 
and more widely dispersed streaks. And it cannot be doubted 
that the minute fragments which no telescopic aid can make 
visible, are yet more numerous and more widely dispersed. Thus 
far, then, inference and observation are at one. 

Granting that the great majority of these outlying portions of 
nebulous matter will be drawn into the central mass long before 
it reaches a definite form, the presumption is that some of the 
very small, far-removed fragments will not be so; but that before 
they arrive near it the central mass will have contracted into a 
comparatively moderate bulk. What now will be the character- 
istics of these late-arriving fragments ? 

In the first place, they will have extremely eccentric orbits. 
Left behind at a time when they were moving towards the centre 
of gravity in slightly deflected lines, and therefore having but very 
small angular velocities, they will approach the central mass in 
greatly elongated ellipses, and rushing round it will again go off 
into space. That is, they will behave just as we see comets do; 
whose orbits are usually so eccentric as to be indistinguishable 
from parabolas. 

In the second place, they will come from all parts of the 
heavens. Our supposition implies that they separated at a time 
when the nebulous mass was of irregular shape, and had not 
acquired a definite rotatory motion; and as there is no reason 
why the separation of them should have occurred exclusively on 
any one surface of the nebulous mass, the conclusion must be 
that they will come to the central body from various directions in 
space. This, too, is exactly what happens with comets. Unlike 
the planets, whose orbits approximate to one plane, the comets 
have orbits that show no relation to each other, but cut the 
plane of the ecliptic at all angles. 

In the third place, applying the reasoning already used, these 
remotest. flocculi of nebulous matter will, at the outset, be 
deflected from their straight courses to the common centre of 
gravity, not all on one side, but each on such side as its form 
determines. And being left behind before the rotation of the 
nebula is set up, they will severally retain their different indivi- 
dual motions. Hence it must happen that, following the con- 
centrating mass, they will eventually go round it on all sides; 
and as often from right to left as from left to right. Here again 
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the inference perfectly corresponds with the facts. While all the 
planets go round the sun from west to east, comets as often go 
round the sun from east to west as from west to east. Out of 
210 comets known in 1855, 104 are direct, and 106 are retrograde. 
This equality is just what the law of probabilities would indicate. 

Then, in the fourth place, the physical constitution of comets 
completely accords with the hypothesis. The ability of nebulous 
matter to concentrate into a concrete form, depends altogether on 
its mass. To bring its ultimate atoms into that proximity re- 
quisite for chemical union—requisite, that is, for the production 
of denser matter—their repulsion must be overcome. The only 
force which is in antagonism with their repulsion is their mutual 
gravitation. ‘That their mutual gravitation may generate a 
pressure of sufficient intensity, there must be an enormous accu- 
mulation of them; and even then the approximation can only 
slowly go on as fast as the evolved heat escapes. But where the 
aggregation of atoms is very small, and therefore the force of 
mutual gravitation very small, there will be nothing to coerce the 
atoms into union. From which we infer that these detached 
fragments of nebulous matter will continue in their original state. 
We find that, in fact, they do so continue. Comets consist of an 
extremely rare medium, which, as shown by the description 
already quoted from Sir John Herschel, has characters like those 
we concluded would belong to partially condensed nebulous matter. 

Yet another very significant fact is seen in the distribution of 
comets. Though they come from all parts of the heavens, they 
by no means come in equal abundance from all parts of the 
heavens ; but are far more numerous about the poles of the 
ecliptic than about its plane. The following table, drawn up by 
M. Arago, to which we have added a column, giving the results 
up to a date two years later, will show this. 


| Number of Number of Number of 
Inclinations, Comets Comets Comets 
in 1831. in 1853. in 1855. 





| From 0° to10” | 9 19 19 
10° ,,20° | WB 18 19 
20° ,, 30 | 10 13 14 
ow ,4 #$%| 22 22 
40°, 50° =| 14 35 36 
50° ,, 60° ~—s | 23 27 29 
60° ,, 70° | 17 23 25 
mo, 80? | 19 26 27 
80° ,, 90° | 15 18 19 

| 




















Total ... 137 201 | 210 
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At first sight this table seems not to warrant our statement, 
but to show that the frequency of comets increases as we progress 
from the plane of the ecliptic up to 45°, and then decreases up 
to 90°. But this apparent diminution arises from the fact that 
the successive zones of space rapidly diminish in area on ap- 
proaching the poles. If we allow for this, we shall find that the 
excess of comets continues to increase up to the highest angles of 
inclination. In the table below, which, for convenience, is ar- 
ranged in inverted order, we have taken as standards of com- 
parison the area of the zone round the pole, and the number of 
comets it contains ; and having ascertained the areas of the other 
zones, and the numbers of comets they should contain were 
comets equally distributed, we have shown how great becomes 
~ deficiency in descending from the poles of the ecliptic to its 
plane. ~ 





Number of | 4 ctual : 
Between Comets, if | Number of | Deficiency. | , Relative 
Distributed. Comets. 








90° and 80° 1 19 19 0 | 115 
80° 70° 2°98 56°6 27 29°6 5°5 
70° 60° 4°85 92 25 67 
60° 50° 66 125 29 96 
50° 40° 8:13 154 36 118 
40° 30° 9°42 179 22 157 
30° 20° 10°42 198 14 184 
20° 10° 111 210 19 191 
10° 0° 115 218 19 199 





























In strictness, the calculation should be made with reference, 
not to the plane of the ecliptic, but to the plane of the sun’s 
equator; and probably this would render the progression more 
regular. But even as it is, the fact that comets are 11°5 times 
more abundant about the poles of the ecliptic than about its 
plane, is sufficiently significant. 

What, then, is the meaning of this fact? It has several mean- 
ings. It negatives the supposition, favoured by Laplace among 
others, that comets are bodies that were wandering in space, or 
have come from other systems ; for the probabilities are almost 
infinity to one against the orbits of such wandering bodies show- 
ing any definite relation to the plane of the solar system. For 
the like reason it negatives the hypothesis of Lagrange, other- 
wise objectionable, that comets have resulted from planetary 
catastrophes analogous to that which is supposed to have produced 
the asteroids. It clearly shows that, instead of comets being 
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accidental members of the solar system, they are necessary mem- 
bers of it—have as distinct a structural relation to it as the 
planets themselves. That comets are abundant around the axis 
of the solar system, and grow rarer as we approach its plane, 
implies that the genesis of comets has followed some law; and 
that this law is in some way concerned with the genesis of the 
solar system. If we ask for any so-called final cause of this 
arrangement, none can be assigned; seeing that, even eould 
comets be shown to have any probable use, no reason could be 
given why they should be thus distributed. But when we con- 
sider the question as one of physical science, we see that comets 
are antithetical to planets, not only in their great rarity, m their 
motions as indifferently direct or retrograde, in their eceentri¢ 
orbits, and in the varied directions of those orbits; but we see 
the antithesis further marked in this, that while planets have 
some relation to the plane of nebular rotation, comets have some 
relation to the axis of nebular rotation.* And without attempt- 
ing to explain the nature of this relation (though we believe a pro- 
bable explanation may be given), the mere fact that such a rela- 
tion exists, indicates that comets have resulted from some process 
of evolution—points to a past time when the matter now forming 
the solar system extended to those distant regions of space which 
comets visit. 

See, then, how differently this class of phenomena bears on 
the antagonistic hypothesis. To the hypothesis commonly re- 
ceived comets are stumbling-blocks: why there should be several 
hundred masses of extremely rare aeriform substance rushing 
to and fro round the sun, it cannot say; any more than it can 
explain their physical constitutions, their various and eccentric 
movements, or their distribution. The hypothesis of evolution, 
on the other hand, not only allows of the general answer, that 
they are minor results of the genetic process ; but also furnishes 
us with feasible explanations of their several peculiarities. 


And now, leaving these erratic bodies, let us turn to the more 
familiar and important members of the solar system. It was the 
remarkable harmony subsisting among their movements which 
first made Laplace conceive that the sun, planets, and satellites 
had resulted from a common genetic process. As Sir Wiliam 
Herschel, by his observations on the nebule, was led to the con- 
clusion that stars resulted from the aggregation of diffused matter ; 





* It is alike remarkable and suggestive, that a parallel relation subsists 
between the distribution of nebule and the axis of our galaxy. Just as comets 
are abundant around the poles of our solar system, and rare in the neighbour- 
hood of its plane; so are nebule abundant around the poles of our siderial 
system, and rare in the neighbourhood of its plane, 
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so Laplace, by his observations on the structure of the solar 
system, was led to the conclusion that only by the rotation 
of aggregating matter were its peculiarities to be explained. 
In his “ Exposition du Systeme du Monde,” he enumerates as 
the leading evidences of evolution :—1. The movements of the 
planets in the same direction and almost in the same plane; 2. 
The movements of the satellites in the same direction as those of. 
the planets ; 3. The movement of rotation of these various bodies 
and of the sun in the same direction as the orbitual motions, 
and in planes little different; 4. The small eccentricity of the 
orbits of the planets and satellites, as contrasted with the great 
eccentricity of the cometary orbits. And the probability that 
these harmonious movements had a common cause, he calculates 
as two hundred thousand millions to one. Observe that this 
immense preponderance of probabilities does not point to a com- 
mon cause under the form ordinarily conceived—an Invisible Power 
working after the method of “ a Great Artificer ;” but to an Invi- 
sible Power working after the method of evolution. For though 
the supporters of the common hypothesis may argue that it 
was necessary for the sake of stability that the planets should go 
round the sun in the same direction and nearly in one plane, 
they cannot thus account for the direction of the axial motions. 
The mechanical equilibrium would not have been at all interfered 
with had the sun been without any rotatory movement; or had 
he revolved on his axis in a direction opposite to that in which 
the planets go round him; or in a direction at right angles to 
the plane of their orbits. With equal safety the motion of the 
Moon round the Earth might have been the reverse of the Earth’s 
motion round its axis; or the motion of Jupiter's satellites might 
similarly have been at variance with his axial motion; or that of 
Saturn’s satellites with his. As, however, none of these alterna- 
tives have been followed, the uniformity must be considered, in 
this case as in all others, evidence of subordination to some 
general law—implies what we call natural causation as distin- 
guished from arbitrary arrangement. 

Hence, as we argued at the outset from the general analogies 
of creation, so here we must argue from the conspicuous cha- 
racteristics of the solar system itself, that the hypothesis of evolu- 
tion would be the only probable one, even in the absence of any 
clue to the particular mode of evolution. But when we have, 
propounded by a mathematician whose authority is greater than , 
that of any other, a definite theory of evolution based upon esta- 
blished mechanical laws, which accounts for these various pecu- 
liarities, as well as for many minor ones, the conclusion that the 
solar system was thus evolved becomes almost irresistible. 

The general nature of Laplace's theory scarcely needs stating. 
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Books of popular astronomy have familiarized even unscientific 
readers with his conceptions ;—namely, that the matter now con- 
densed into the solar system once formed a vast rotating spheroid of 
extreme rarity extending beyond the orbit of Neptune ; that as it 
contracted its rate of rotation necessarily increased; that by 
augmenting centrifugal force its equatorial zone was from time to 
time prevented from following any further the concentrating 
mass, and so remained behind as a revolving ring; that each of 
the revolving rings thus periodically detached eventually became 
ruptured at its weakest point, and, contracting upon itself, gra- 
dually aggregated into a rotating mass; that this, like the parent 
mass, increased in rapidity of rotation as it decreased in size, and, 
where the centrifugal force was sufficient, similarly threw off 
rings, which finally collapsed into rotating spheroids; and that 
thus out of these primary and secondary rings there arose planets 
and their satellites, while from the central mass there resulted the 
sun. Moreover, it is tolerably well known that this @ priori 
reasoning is in harmony with the results of experiment. Dr. 
Plateau has shown that when a mass of fluid is, as far as may 
be, protected from the action of external forces, it will if made to 
rotate with adequate velocity, form detached rings; and that 
these rings will break up into spheroids which turn on their axes 
in the same direction with the central mass. Thus, given the 
original nebula, which, acquiring a vortical motion in the way we 
have explained, has at length concentrated into a vast spheroid of 
aeriform matter moving round its axis—given this, and known 
mechanical Jaws explain the rest. The genesis of a solar system 
displaying movements like those which we observe, may be pre- 
dicted ; and the reasoning on which the prediction is based is 
countenanced by experiment. 

But now let us inquire whether, besides these most conspi- 
cuous peculiarities of the solar system, sundry minor ones are not 
similarly explicable. Take first the relative velocities of the planets 
in their orbits. 

If it be true that each planet was formed by the collapse of a 
ring originally detached from the outside of the concentrating 
solar mass, then it follows that the revolution of this ring, or the 
resulting planet, must be performed in the same time as was that 
of the solar mass at the epoch when the ring was detached. 
Now between the motion which the solar mass has at present 
and that which it had during each phase of its concentration, 
there exists a necessary relation ; and it becomes a question whe- 
ther from its present rate of rotation inferences can be drawn re- 
specting its rates of rotation at the successive periods when the 
planetary rings were formed. The possibility of drawing such 
inferences was suspected by M. Comte; and in a paper read 
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before the French Academy he propounded a mathematical 
formula, which gives results very nearly approaching to the facts. 
For the sun’s axial rotation at the epoch when its matter filled 
the Earth’s orbit the calculated time thus obtained was 857 days— 
a tolerable approximation to our year. The moon's revolution 
was found to differ from that which the theory indicated by two 
and a half hours only. And similarly in the other cases: the 
amount of disagreement increasing with the remoter planets, but 
not on the average exceeding one forty-fifth of the period. 

We believe that some doubts have been cast upon M. Comte’s 
reasonings ; and it must be admitted that the problem has sundry 
complexities which would seem to make the resolution of it very 
difficult. However, as a professor of mathematics, his authority 
is of weight; and the mere fact that any formula should have 
given results so nearly corresponding with those of observation 
throughout a considerable range of cases, is startling and signi-~ 
ficant. 

Another trait in the mechanical arrangements of the solar 
system which has a manifest bearing on our argument, is the re- 
lation between the planes of the planetary orbits and that of the 
sun's equator. If when the nebulous spheroid extended beyond 
the orbit of Neptune, all parts of it had been revolving exactly in 
the same plane, or rather in parallel planes—if all its parts had 
had one axis—then the planes of the successive rings would have 
been identical with each other and with that of the sun's rota- 
tion. But it needs only to go back to the earlier stages of the 
concentrating mass, to'see that there could exist no such complete 
uniformity of motion. The flocculi, a while since described as 
precipitated from an irregular and widely-diffused nebula, and as 
starting from all points to their common centre of gravity, must 
move not in one plane but in innumerable planes cutting each 
other at all angles. The vortical motion ultimately resulting, 
which we at present see displayed in the spiral nebule, must 
establish itself in one plane—the plane of greatest momentum. 
All the flocculi not moving in this plane, but entering into the 
central aggregation at various inclinations, will tend to perform 
their revolutions round its centre in their own planes; and only 
in course of time will their motions be partly destroyed by con- 
flicting ones, and partly resolved into the general motion. Espe- 
cially will the ontermost portions of the rotating mass ultimately 
formed, retain for long time their more or less independent di- 
rections ; seeing that neither by friction nor by the central forces 
will they be so much restrained. Hence the probabilities are that 
the planes of the rings first detached will differ considerably from 
the average plane of the mass, while the planes of those detached 
latest will differ from it but little. Here again inference agrees 
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with observation. The angle which Mercury's orbit makes with 
the equator of the Sun is but twenty minutes, or one-third of a 
degree. That made by the orbit of Venus is very nearly four 
degrees. That made by the orbit of the Earth is seven degrees 
twenty minutes. And the outer planetary orbits make angles 
differing from that made by the Earth’s orbit one or two degrees. 
This, then, is another peculiarity which on the nebular hypo- 
thesis has a meaning, but otherwise has none. 

Consider next the movements of the planets on their axes. 
The fact mentioned by Laplace as one among other evidences of 
& common genetic cause, that the planets rotate in a direction 
the same as that in which they go round the sun, and on axes 
approximately perpendicular to their orbits, has, since he wrote, 
been contradicted in the case of Uranus, and still more recently 
in the case of Neptune—judging at least from the motions of 
their respective satellites. This anomaly has been thought to 
throw considerable doubt upon his speculation; and at first 
sight it does so. But a little reflection will, we believe, show 
that the difficulty is by no means an insurmountable one; and 
that Laplace simply went too far in putting down as a certain 
result of nebular genesis, what is, in some instances, only a 
probable result. The cause he pointed out as determining the 
direction of rotation, is the greater absolute velocity of the outer 
part of the detached ring. But there are conditions under which 
this difference of velocity may be relatively insignificant, even if 
it exists ; and others in which, though existing to a considerable 
extent, it will not suffice to determine the direction of rotation. 
Note, in the first. place, that in virtue of their origin, the different 
strata of a concentrating nebulous spheroid, will be very unlikely 
to move with the same angular velocities: only by mutual fric- 
tion continued for an indefinite time will their angular velocities 
be made uniform; and especially will the outermost strata, for 
reasons just now assigned, maintain for the longest time their 
differences of movement. Hence, it is possible that in the rings 
first detached the greater absolute velocity of the outer rims 
may not hold; and not holding, the resulting planet may have a 
retrograde rotation. Again, the sectional form of the ring is a 
circumstance of moment; and this form must have differed more 
or less in every case. To make this clear some illustration will 
be necessary. Suppose we take an orange, and, assuming the 
marks of the stalk and the calyx to represent the poles, cut off 
round the line of the equator a strip of peel. This strip of peel, 
if placed on the table with its ends meeting, will make a ring 
shaped like the hoop of a barrel—a ring whose thickness in the 
line of its diameter is very small, but whose width in a direction 
perpendicular to its diameter is considerable. Suppose, now, 
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that in place of an orange, which is a spheroid of very slight 
oblateness, we take a spheroid of very great oblateness, having a 
shape somewhat like that of a lens of small convexity. If from 
the edge or equator of this lens-shaped spheroid, a ring of 
moderate size were cut off, it would be unlike the previous one 
in this respect, that its greatest thickness would be in the line of 
its diameter, and not in a line at right angles to its diameter: it 
would be a ring shaped somewhat like a quoit, only far more 
slender. ‘That is to say, according to the oblateness of a rotating 
spheroid, the detached ring may be either a hoop-shaped ring or 
a quoit-shaped ring. One further fact must be noted. In a 
much flattened or lense-shaped spheroid, the form of the ring will 
vary with its bulk. A very slender ring, taking off just the 
equatorial surface, will be hoop-shaped ; while a tolerably massive 
ring, trenching appreciably upon the diameter of the spheroid, 
will be quoit-shaped. Thus, then, according to the oblateness 
of the spheroid and the bulkiness of the detached ring, will the 
greatest thickness of that ring be in the direction of its plane, 
or in a direction perpendicular to its plane. But this circum- 
stance must greatly affect the rotation of the resulting planet. 
In a decidedly hoop-shaped nebulous ring, the differences of 
velocity between the inner and outer surfaces will, in the first 
place, be very small. In the second place, such a ring aggre- 
gating into a mass whose greatest diameter is at right angles to 
the plane of the orbit, that mass will have a strong tendency to 
rotate in a direction at right angles to the plane of the orbit; 
and this tendency will establish itself with but slight modifica- 
tion. Where the ring is but little hoop-shaped, and the diffe- 
rence of the inner and outer velocities also greater, as it must 
be, the opposing tendencies—one to produce rotation in the 
plane of the orbit, and the other rotation perpendicular to it— 
will both be influential, and an intermediate plane of rotation 
will be taken up. While, ifthe nebulous ring is decidedly quoit- 
shaped, and therefore aggregates into a mass whose greatest 
dimension lies in the plane of the orbit, both tendencies will 
conspire to produce rotation in that plane. 

On referring to the facts, we find them, as far as can be judged 
without exact mathematical investigation, quite in harmony with 
this view. Considering the enormous circumference of Uranus’ 
orbit, and his comparatively small mass, we may conclude that 
the ring from which he resulted was a comparatively slender, 
and therefore a hoop-shaped one: especially if the nebulous mass 
was at that time less oblate, which is highly probable. Hence, a 
plane of rotation nearly perpendicular to his orbit, and 9 direc- 
tion of rotation having no reference to his orbitual movement. 
Saturn has a mass seven times as great, and an orbit of less than 
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half the diameter; whence it follows that his genetic ring, having 
less than half the circumference, and less than half the vertical 
thickness (the spheroid being then certainly as oblate if not more 
oblate), must have had considerably greater width—must have 
been less hoop-shaped, and more approaching to the quoit- 
shaped: notwithstanding difference of density, it must have been 
at least two or three times as broad in the line of its plane. Con- 
sequently, Saturn has a rotatory movement in the same direction 
as the movement of translation, and in a plane differing from it 
by thirty degrees only. In the case of Jupiter, again, whose 
mass is three and a half times that of Saturn, and whose orbit 
is little more than half the size, the genetic ring must, for the 
like reasons, have been still broader—decidedly quoit-shaped, 
we may say; and there hence resulted a planet whose plane 
of rotation differs from that of his orbit by scarcely more than 
three degrees. Once more, considering the comparative insignifi- 
cance of Mars, Earth, Venus, and Mercury, it follows that the 
diminishing circumferences of the rings not sufficing to account 
for the smallness of resulting masses, the rings must have been 
slender ones—must have again approximated to_the hoop-shaped ; 
and thus it happens that the planes of rotation again diverge more 
or less widely from those of the orbits. Tuking into account the 
varying oblateness of the original spheroid in the successive 
stages of its concentration, and the different proportions of the 
detached rings, it seems to us that the respective rotatory 
motions may be satisfactorily accounted for. 

Not only the directions, but also the velocities of rotation are 
thus explicable. It might naturally be supposed that the large 
planets would revolve on their axes more slowly than the small 
ones ; this would be most in conformity with our ordinary expe- 
tiences. It is a corollary from the nebular hypothesis, however, 
more especially when interpreted as above, that while large 
planets:should rotate rapidly, small ones should rotate slowly; 
and we find that in fact they do so. Other things equal, a con- 
centrating nebulous mass that is diffused through a wide space, 
and whose outer parts have, therefore, to travel from a great dis- 
tance to the common centre of gravity, will acquire a high axial 
velocity in the course of its aggregation ; and conversely with a 
small mass. Still more marked will be the difference where the 
form of the genetic ring conspires to increase the rate of rotation, 
Other things equal, a genetic ring that is broadest in the direction 
of its plane will produce a mass rotating faster than one that is 
broadest at right angles to its plane ; and if the ring is absolutely 
as well as relatively broad, the rotation will be very rapid. These 
conditions were, as we saw, fulfilled in the case of Jupiter; and 
Jupiter goes round his axis in less than ten hours. Saturn, in 
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whose case, as above explained, the conditions were manifestly 
less favourable to rapid rotation, takes ten hours and a-half. 
While Mars, Earth, Venus, and Mercury, whose rings must have 
been slender, take more than double the time: the smallest 
taking the longest. Not only thus do the various phenomena of 
rotation consist with the nebular hypothesis, but this hypothesis 
gives us a more or less feasible solution of sundry peculiarities 
that, in its absence, are either anomalous or meaningless. 

From the planets, let us now pass to the satellites. Here, 
beyond the conspicuous facts commonly adverted to, that they go 
round their primaries in the same directions that these turn on 
their axes, in planes diverging but little from their equators, and 
in orbits nearly circular, there are several significant traits that 
must not be passed over. 

One of them is, that each set of satellites repeats in miniature 
the relations of the planets to the sun, not only in the respects 
just named, but also in the order of their sizes. On progress- 
ing from the outside of the solar system to its centre, we see 
that there are four large external planets and four internal ones, 
which are comparatively small. The same contrast holds between 
the outer and inner satellites in every case. Among the four 
satellites of Jupiter, the parallel is maintained as well as the com- 
parative smallness of the number allows: the two outer ones are the 
largest, and the two inner ones the smallest. According to the 
most recent observations made by Mr. Lassell, the like is true of 
the four satellites of Uranus. In the case of Saturn, who has 
eight secondary planets revolving round him, the likeness is still 
more close in arrangement as in number: the three outer satellites 
are large, the inner ones small; and the contrasts of size are here 
much greater between the largest, which is nearly as big as Mars, 
and the smallest, which is with difficulty discovered even by the 
best telescopes. Moreover, the analogy does not end here. Just 
as with the planets, there is at first a general increase of size on 
travelling inwards from Neptune and Uranus, which do not differ 
very widely, to Saturn, which is much larger, and to Jupiter, 
which is the largest; so of the eight satellites of Saturn, the 
largest is not the outermost, but the outermost save two; so of 
Jupiter's four secondaries, the largest is the most remote but one. 
Now these analogies are inexplicable upon the theory of final 
causes. For purposes of lighting, if this be the presumed object 
of these attendant bodies, it would have been far better had the 
larger been the nearer: at present, their remoteness renders them 
of less service than the smallest. To the nebular hypothesis, 
however, these analogies give further support. They show the 
action of a common physical cause. They imply a law of gene- 
sis, holding in the secondary systems as in the primary system. 

Still more instructive shall we find the distribution of the 
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satellites,—their absence in some instances, and their presence in 
other instances, in smaller or greater numbers. The argument 
from design fails to account for this distribution. Supposing it 
be granted that planets nearer the Sun than ourselves, have no 
need of moons (though, considering that their nights are as dark, 
and, relatively to their brilliant days, even darker than ours, the 
need seems quite as great)—supposing this be granted ; what is to 
be said of Mars, which, placed half as far again from the Sun as 
we are, has yet no moon? Or again, how are we to explain the 
fact that. Uranus has but half as many moons as Saturn, though 
he is at double the distance? While, however, the current pre- 
sumption is untenable, the nebular hypothesis furnishes us with 
a quite satisfactory explanation. It actually enables us to predict, 
by a not very complex calculation, where satellites will be abun- 
dant and where they will be absent. The reasoning is as follows:— 

In a rotating nebulous spheroid that is concentrating into a 
planet, there are at work two antagonist mechanical tendencies,— 
the centripetal and the centrifugal. While the force of gravita- 
tion draws all the atoms of the spheroid together, their tangential 
momentum is, in part, resolvable into a force impelling them to 
fly asunder. The ratio which these opposing tendencies bear to 
each other, differs according to the velocity of rotation. In amass 
that has no rotation there is no centrifugal force. Conversely 
when the velocity at which a mass rotates exceeds a certain point, 
the centrifugal force becomes so great that, overcoming not only 
the gravitation, but the cohesive attraction, it causes the mass to 
fly to pieces. And between these extremes, the ratio which the 
centrifugal force bears to gravitation varies, other things equal, 
as the square of the velocity. Hence, the aggregation of a 
rotating nebulous spheroid will be more or less strongly opposed 
by this outward impetus of its particles: the opposition, in equal 
spheroids, being four times as great when the rotation is twice as 
rapid; nine times as great when it is three times as rapid; and so 
on. Now the detachment of a ring from a planet-forming body 
of nebulous matter, implies that at its equatorial zone the centri- 
fugal force has become so great as to balance gravity. If the 
rotation is very rapid, further concentration, leading to increased 
rapidity of rotation, will soon again raise the centrifugal force to 
an equality with gravity—will soon again cause the detachment 
of aring. ‘That is to say, the detachment of rings will be most 
frequent from those masses in which the centrifugal tendency 
bears the greatest ratio to the gravitative tendency. Though 
it is not possible to calculate what were the proportions these two 
tendencies had to each other in the genetic spheroid which pro- 
duced each planet, it is possible to calculate where they were the 
greatest and where the least. While it is true that the ratio which 
centrifugal force now bears to gravity at the equator of each 
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planet, differs widely from that which it bore during the earlier 
stages of concentration; and while it is true that this change in 
the ratio, depending on the degree of contraction each planet 
has undergone, has in no two cases been the same; yet we may 
safely conclude that where the ratio is still the greatest, it has 
been the greatest from the beginning. The satellite-forming ten- 
dency which each planet had, will be approximately indicated by 
the proportion now existing in it between the aggregating power 
and the power that has opposed aggregation. On making the 
requisite calculations, we find that the facts completely harmonize 
with this inference. The following table shows what fraction the 
centrifugal is of the centripetal force in every case, and the rela- 
tion which that fraction has to the number of satellites. 
ay: — ~~ a J — en Uranus. 


1 
362 282 289 326 14 6-2 9 
1 ‘4 8 4 (or 6 ac- 
Satellite. Satellites. Satellites cording to 
and three Herselrel). 
rings. 


Thus, taking as our standard of comparison the Earth with its 
one moon, we see that Mercury and Mars, in which the centri- 
fugal force is relatively less, have no moons. Jupiter, in which 
it is far greater, has four moons. Uranus, in which it is greater 
still, has certainly four, and probably more than four. Saturn, 
in which it is the greatest, being nearly one-sixth of gravity, has, 
including his rings, eleven attendants. The only instance in which 
there is imperfect conformity with observation is that of Venus. 
In Venus, it appears that the centrifugal force is relatively a very 
little greater than in the Earth; and according to the hypothesis 
it ought, therefore, to have a satellite. Of this seeming anomaly 
there are two explanations. In the first place, not a few astrono- 
mers have asserted that Venus has a satellite. Cassini, Short, 
-Montaigne of Limoges, Roedkier, and Montbarron, professed to 
have seen it; and Lambert calculated its elements. Should it, 
however, ultimately be proved that they were mistaken, there is 
still the fact, that the diameter of Venus is variously estimated ; 
and that a very small change in the data would make the 
fraction less instead of greater than that of the Earth. This 
seeming discrepancy, then, slight as it is, is very probably not 
real; and if it is not real, the correspondence between calculation 
and fact is complete. We cannot but think that this correspon- 
dence, even as it now stands, is one of the strongest confirmations 
of the nebular hypothesis. 

Certain more special peculiarities of the satellites must be 
mentioned as highly suggestive. One of them is the relation 
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between the period of revolution and that of rotation. No dis- 
coverable purpose is served by making the Moon go round its 
axis in the same time that it goes round the Earth: for our con- 
venience a more rapid axial motion would have been equally 
good ; and for any possible inhabitants of the Moon, much better. 
Aguinst the alternative suppositicn, that the equality occurred by 
accident, the probabilities are, as Laplace says, infinity to one. 
But to this arrangement, which is explicable neither as the result 
of design nor of chance, the nebular hypothesis furnishes a 
clue. In his “Exposition du Systéme du Monde,” Laplace 
shows, by reasoning too detailed to be here repeated, that under 
the circumstances such a relation of movements would be likely 
to establish itself; and he further shows that there would, from 
the same causes, result that lateral oscillation of the moon known 
as its libration. 

Among Jupiter's satellites, which severally display these same 
synchronous movements, there also exists a still more remarkable 
relation. “If the mean angular velocity of the first satellite be 
added to twice that of the third, the sum will be equal to three 
times that of the second ;” and “from this it results that the 
situations of any two of them being given, that of the third can 
be found.” Now here, as before, no conceivable advantage 
results. Neither in this case can the connexion have been acci- 
dental: the probabilities are infinity to one to the contrary. But 
again, according to Laplace, the nebular hypothesis supplies a 
solution. Are not these significant facts ? 

Most significant fact of all, however, is that presented by the 
rings of Saturn. As Laplace remarks, they are, as it were, still 
extant witnesses of the genetic process he propounded. Here 
we have, continuing permanently, forms of matter like those 
through which each planet and satellite once passed ; and their 
movements are just what, in conformity with the hypothesis, they 
should be. “La durée de la rotation d'une planete doit donc 
étre, d’apres cette hypothése, plus petite que la durée de la révo- 
lution du corps le plus voisin qui circule autour delle,” says 
Luplace.* And he then points out that the time of Saturn's 
rotation is to that of his rings as 427 to 488—an amount 
of difference such as was to be expected. 

But besides the existence of these rings, and their movement 
in the required manner, there is a highly suggestive circumstance 
which Laplace has not remarked—namely, the place of their 
occurrence. If the solar system was produced after the manner 
popularly supposed, then there is no reason why the rings of 
Saturn should not have encircled him at a comparatively great 





* “Mécanique Céleste,” p. 346. 
[Vol. LXX. No. CXXXVIL.J]—New Senrgs, Vol. XIV. No. E. 
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distance. Or, instead of being given to Saturn, who in their. 
absence would still have had eight satellites, such rings might 
have been given to Mars, by way of compensation for a moon. 
Or they might have been given to Uranus, who, for purposes of 
illumination, has far greater need of them. On the common 
hypothesis, we repeat, no reason can be assigned for their eXxis- 
tence in the place where we find them. But on the hypothesis 
of evolution, the arrangement, so far from offering a difficulty, 
offers another confirmation. These rings are found where alone 
they could have been produced—close to the body of a planet 
whose centrifugal force bears a great proportion to his gravitative 
force. That permanent rings should exist at any great distance 
from a planet's body, is, on the nebular hypothesis, manifestly 
impossible. Rings detached early in the process of concentra- 
tion, and therefore consisting of gaseous matter having extremely 
little power of cohesion, can have no ability to resist the dis- 
rupting forces due to imperfect homogeneity; and must, there- 
fore, collapse into satellites. A liquid ring is the only one ad- 
mitting of permanence. But a liquid ring can be produced only 
when the aggregation is approaching its extreme—only when 
gaseous matter is passing into liquid, and the mass is about to 
assume the planetary form. And even then it cannot be produced 
save under special conditions. Gaining a rapidly increasing 
preponderance, as the gravitative force does during the closing 
stages of concentration, the centrifugal force cannot in ordinary 
cases cause the detachment of rings when the mass has become 
very dense. Only where the centrifugal force has all along been 
very great, and remains powerful to the last, as in Saturn, can 
liquid rings be formed. ‘Thus the nebular hypothesis shows us 
why such appendages surround Saturn, but exist nowhere else. 

And then, to crown all, let us not forget the fact, discovered 
within these few years, that Saturn possesses a nebulous ring, 
through which his body is seen as through a thick veil. Ina 
position where alone such a thing seems preservable—suspended, 
as it were, between the denser rings and the planet—there still 
continues one of these annular masses of diffused matter from 
which satellites and planets are believed to have originated. 

We find, then, that besides those most conspicuous peculiarities 
of the solar system which first suggested the theory of its evolu- 
tion, there are many minor ones clearly pointing in the same 
direction. Were there no other evidence, these mechanical ar- 
rangements would, considered in their totality, go far to establish 
the nebular hypothesis, 


_ From the mechanical arrangements of the solar system, turn 
we now to its physical characters ; and, first, let us consider the 
inferences deducible from relative specific gravities. 
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The fact that, speaking generally, the denser planets are the 
nearer to the Sun, has been by some considered as adding another 
to the many indications of nebular origin. Legitimately assum- 
ing that the outermost parts of a rotating nebulous spheroid, in its 
earlier stages of concentration, will be comparatively rare; and 
that the increasing density which the whole mass acquires as it 
eontracts, must hold of the outermost parts as well as the rest; 
it is argued that the rings successively detached will be more and 
more dense, and will form planets of higher and higher specific 
gravities. ‘hat this may be, and perhaps is, one element in the 
explanation, we admit ; but, taken alone, it is quite inadequate to 
account for the facts. Using the Earth as the standard of com- 
parison, the relative densities run thus :— 

Neptune. Uranus. Saturn. Jupiter. Mars. Earth. Venus. Mercury. Sun. 
0°14 024 O14 024 O95 100 0°92 112 0°25 
Two seemingly insurmountable objections are presented by 

this series. The first is, that the progression is but a broken one. 
Neptune is as dense as Saturn, which, by the hypothesis, it ought 
not to be. Uranus is as dense as Jupiter, which it ought not to 
be. Uranus is denser than Saturn, and the Earth is denser than 
Venus—facts which not only give no countenance to, but directly 
contradict, the alleged explanation. The second objection, still 
more manifestly fatal, is the low specific gravity of the Sun. If, 
when the matter of the Sun filled the orbit of Mercury, its state of 
aggregation was such that the detached ring formed a planet 
having a specific gravity equal to that of iron; then the Sun itself, 
now that it has concentrated, should have a specific gravity much 
greater than that of iron; whereas its specific gravity is not 
much above that of water. Instead of being far denser than the 
nearest planet, it is not one-fourth as dense. And a parallel rela- 
tion holds between Jupiter and his smallest satellite. 

While these anomalies render untenable the position that the 
relative specific gravities of the planets are direct indications of 
nebular condensation, it by no means follows that they negative 
it. On the contrary, we believe that the facts admit of an inter- 
pretation perfectly consistent with the hypothesis of Laplace; 
nay, more—that this hypothesis gives us a key to the irregu- 
larities. 

There are three conceivable causes of unlike specific gravities 
in the members of our solar system :—1. Difference in the nature of 
the matter or matters composing them. 2. Difference in the quan- 
tities of matter ; for, other things equal, the mutual gravitation of 
atoms will make a large mass denser than a smallone. 3. Diffe- 
rence in their structures, as being either solid or liquid through- 
out, or as having central cavities filled with elastic aeriform 
fluid. Of these three conceivable causes, that commonly assigned 
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is the first, more or less modified by the second. The extremely 
low specific gravity of Saturn, which but little exceeds that of 
cork—and, on this hypothesis, must at his surface be considerably 
less than that of cork—is supposed to arise from the intrinsic 
lightness of his substance. That the Sun weighs not much more 
than an equal bulk of water, is taken as evidence that the matter 
he consists of is but little heavier than water; although, consi- 
dering his enormous gravitative force, which at his surface is 
twenty-eight times the gravitative force at the surface of the 
Earth, and considering his enormous mass, which is 390,000 times 
that of the Earth, the matter he is made of can have no analogy 
to the fluids or solids we know. However, spite of these difficulties, 
the current hypothesis is, that the Sun and planets, inclusive of 
the Earth, are masses either solid or liquid, or having solid crusts 
with liquid nuclei: their unlike specitic gravities resulting from 
unlikenesses of substance. And indeed, at first sight, this would 
seem to be the only tenable supposition ; seeing that, unless pre- 
vented by some immense resisting force, gravitation must obli- 
terate any internal cavity by collapsing the surrounding fluid or 
solid matter. 

Nevertheless, that the Earth, in common with other members 
of the solar system, consists of a solid shell whose cavity is 
entirely filled with molten matter, is not an established fact; it is 
nothing but a supposition. We must not let its familiarity and 
apparent feasibility delude us into an uncritical acceptance of it. 
If we find an alternative supposition which, physically considered, 
is equally possible, and which is also the one indicated by the ne- 
bular hypothesis, we are bound to consider it. And if it not only 
avoids the difficulties above pointed out, but many others here- 
after to be mentioned, while it explains anomalies otherwise un- 
accountable, we must give it the preference. 

Before proceeding to consider what the nebular hypothesis in- 
dicates respecting the internal structure of the Sun and planets, 
we may state that our reasonings, though of a kind not admitting 
of direct verification, are nothing more than deductions from 
the established principles of physics. We have submitted them to 
an authority than whom we believe none are higher; and while 
not prepared fully to commit himself to them, he yet sees nothing 
to object. 

Starting, then, with a rotating spheroid of aeriform matter, in the 
latter stages of its concentration, but before it has begun to take 
a liquid or solid form, let us inquire what must be the actions 
going on in it. Mutual gravitation continually aggregates its 
atoms into a smaller and denser mass; and the aggregating force 
goes on increasing, as the common centre of gravity is approached. 
An obstacle to concentration, however, exists in the centrifugal 
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force, which, at this stage, bears a far higher ratio to gravity than 
afterwards, and in a gaseous spheroid must produce a very oblate 
form. At the same time, the approximation of the atoms is re- 
sisted by a force which, in being overcome, is evolved as heat, 
This heat must be greatest where the atoms are subject to the 
highest pressure—namely, about the central parts. And as fast 
as it escapes into space, further approximation and further gene- 
ration of heat must take place. But in a gaseous spheroid, 
whose internal parts are hotter than its external ones, there must 
be some circulation taking place. The currents must set from 
the hottest region to the coolest by some particular route ; and 
from the coolest to the hottest by some other route. In a very 
oblate spheroid, the coolest region must be that about the equator; 
the surface there bearing so large a ratio to the mass. Hence 
there will be currents from the centre to the equator, and others 
from the equator to the centre. What will be the special 
courses of these currents? From the centre they will follow the 
lines of most rapidly-decreasing density ; seeing that the inertia 
will be least in those directions. That is to say, there will be a 
current from the centre towards each pole, along the axis of rota- 
tion ; and the space thus continually left vacant will be filled by 
the collapse of matter coming in at right angles to the axis. The 
process cannot end here, however. If there are constant currents 
from the centre towards the poles, there must be a constant accu- 
mulation at the poles: the spheroid will be ever becoming more 
protuberant about the poles than the conditions of mechanical 
equilibrium permit. If, however, the mass at the poles is thus 
ever in excess, it must, by the forces acting upon it, be constantly 
~ moved over the outer surface of the spheroid from the poles 
towards the equator: thus only can that form which rotation 
necessitates be maintained. And a further result of this transfer 
of matter from the centre, by way of the poles, to the equator, 
must be the establishment of counter-currents from the equator 
in diametrical lines, to the centre. 

Mark now the changes of temperature that must occur in these 
currents. An aeriform mass ascending from the centre towards 
either pole, will expand as it approaches the surface, in conse- 
quence of the diminution of pressure. But expansion, involving 
an absorption of heat, will entail a diminished temperature ; and 
the temperature will be further lowered by the greater freedom of 
radiation into space. This rarefied and cooled mass must be still 
more rarefied and cooled in its progress over the surface of the 
spheroid to the equator. Continually thrust further from the pole 
by the ceaseless accumulation there, it must acquire an ever- 
‘increasing rotatory motion and an ever-increasing centrifugal 
force ; whence must follow expansion and absorption of heat, To 
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the refrigeration thus caused must be added that resulting from ra- 
diation, which at each advance towards the equator will be less hin- 
dered. And when the equator is arrived at, the mass we have thus 
followed will have reached its maximum rarity and maximum cool- 
ness. Conversely, every portion of a current proceeding in a diame- 
trical direction from the equator to the centre, must progressively 
rise in temperature ; in virtue alike of the increasing pressure, the 
gradual arrest of motion, and the diminished rate of radiation. 
Note, lastly, that this circulation will go on with extreme slow- 
ness. As the matter proceeding from the equator towards the 
centre must have its rotatory motion destroyed in the process, 
while that proceeding from the poles to the equator must have 
motion given to it, it follows that an enormous amount of inertia 
has to be overcome; and this must make the currents so slow as 
to prevent them from producing anything like an equalization of 
temperature. 

And now, such being the constitution of a concentrating 
spheroid of gaseous matter, where will it begin to condense into 
hquid? The common assumption has been, that in a nebulous 
mass approaching towards the planetary form, the liquefaction 
will first occur at the centre. We believe that, on examination, 
this assumption will prove to be inconsistent with established 
physical principles. 

Observe first that it is contrary to analogy. It is admitted on 
all hands that the matter of the Earth was liquid before any of it 
became solid. Where has it first solidified ? Not at the centre, 
but at the surface. Nowthe same general principles apply to the 
condensation of gaseous matter into liquid, which apply to the 
condensation of liquid matter into solid. Hence if the once 
liquid substance of the earth first solidified at the surface, the 
implication is that its once aeriform substance first liquified at the 
surface. 

But we have no need to rest in analogy. On considering 
what must happen in a rotating nebulous spheroid having cur- 
rents moving as we have shown they must move, we shall see 
that external condensation is a corollary. In conformity with 
reasonings and facts already given, the presumption is that a ne- 
bulous mass, when it has arrived at this stage, will consist of an 
aeriform mixture of various matters: the heavier and more con- 
densible matters being contained in the rarer or less condensible 
ones, in the same way that water is contained in air. And the 
inference must be, that at a certain stage some of these denser 
matters will be precipitated in the shape of vapour.* Now, what 





* The reader will pomees say that this process is the one described as 
rly in the history of nebular evolution; and this is true. 
d in media of different densities. ; 
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are the laws of precipitation from gases? If a gas, holding 
some substance in suspension, expands in consequence of the 
removal of pressure, it will, when the rarefaction and consequent 
cooling reach a certain point, begin to let fall the suspended sub- 
stance. Conversely, if a gas, saturated even with some sub- 
stance, is subject to increased pressure, and is allowed to retain 
the additional heat which that pressure generates, so far from 
letting fall what it contains, it will gain the power to take up 
more. See, then, the inference respecting condensation in a nebu- 
lous spheroid. ‘The currents proceeding from the equator to the 
centre, subject to increasing pressure, and acquiring the heat due 
not only to this increasing pressure but to arrested motion, will 
have no tendency to deposit their suspended substances, but 
rather the reverse: the formation of liquid matter at the centre of 
the mass will be impossible. Contrariwise, the currents moving 
from the centre to the poles and thence to the equator, expanding 
as they go, first from diminished pressure and afterwards from 
increased centrifugal force ; and losing heat, not only by expansion, 
but by more rapid radiation ; will have less and less power to 
retain their contained matter. The earliest precipitation will 
therefore take place in the region of extremest rarefaction ; 
namely, about the equator. An equatorial belt of vapour will be 
first formed, and, widening into a zone, will by-and-bye begin to 
condense into fluid.* Gradually this fluid film will extend itself 
on each side the equator, and, encroaching upon the two hemi- 
spheres, will eventually close over at the poles: thus forming a 
thin hollow globe, or rather spheroid, filled with gaseous matter. 
We do not mean that this condensation will take place at the very 
outermost surface ; for probably round the denser gases forming 
the principal mass, there will extend strata of gases too rare to 
be entangled in these processes. It is the surface of this inner 
spheroid of denser gases to which our reasoning points as the 
place of earliest condensation. 

The internal circulation we have described, continuing, as it 
must, after the formation of this liquid film, there will still go 
on the radiation of heat, and the progressive aggregation. The 
film will thicken at the expense of the internal gaseous substances 
precipitated upon it. As it thickens, as the globe contracts, 
and as the gravitative force augments, the pressure will increase ; 
and the evolution and radiation of heat will go on more rapidly. 
Eventually, however, when the liquid shell becomes very thick, 
and the internal cavity relatively small, the obstacle put to the 
escape of heat by this thick liquid shell, with its slowly circu- 
lating currents, will turn the scale ; the temperature of the outer 
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surface will begin to diminish, and a solid crust will form while 
the internal cavity is yet unobliterated. 

“ But what,” it may be asked, “‘ will become of this gaseous 
nucleus when exposed to the enormous gravitative pressure of a 
shell some thousands of miles thick ? How can aeriform matter 
withstand such a pressure?” Very readily. It has been proved 
that even when the heat generated by their compression is 
allowed to escape, some gases remain uncondensible by any force 
we can produce. An unsuccessful attempt lately made at Vienna 
to liquify oxygen, clearly shows this enormous resistance. The 
steel piston employed was literally shortened by the pressure 
used ; and yet the gas remained unliquified! If, then, the expan- 
sive force is thus immense when the heat evolved is dissipated, 
what must it be when that heat is detained, as in the case we are 
considering ? In such a case, every addition to the heat is an 
addition to the repulsive power of the atoms: the increased 
pressure itself generates an increased ability to resist ; and this 
remains true to whatever extent the compression is carried. In- 
deed, it is an obvious corollary from the law of the conservation 
of force, that if, under increasing pressure, a gas retains the 
accumulating heat evolved, its resisting force is absolutely un- 
limited. Hence, the internal planetary structure we have described 
is as physically stable a one as that commonly assumed. 

And now let us see how this hypothesis tallies with the facts. 
One inference from it must be, that large masses will progress 
towards final consolidation more slowly than small masses, 
Though a large concentrating spheroid will, from its superior 
aggregative force, generate heat more rapidly than a small one ; 
yet, having, relatively to its surface, a much greater quantity 
of heat to get rid of, it will be longer than a small one in going 
through the changes we have described. Hence, at a time when 
the smaller members of our solar system have arrived at so ad- 
vanced a stage of aggregation as almost to have obliterated 
their central cavities, and so reached high specific gravity, the 
larger members will still be in that comparatively early stage in 
which the central cavity bears a great ratio to the surrounding 
shell, and will therefore have low specific gravities. This con- 
trast is just what we find. The small planets Mercury, Venus, 
the Earth, and Mars, differing from each other comparatively 
little in density as in size, are about four times as dense as 
Jupiter and Uranus, and seven times as dense as Saturn and 
Neptune,—planets exceeding them in size as oranges exceed peas ; 
add to which, that they are four times as dense as the Sun, which 
in mass exceeds the smallest of them nearly 5,000,000 times. 
‘The objection which will at once occur to some, that this hypo- 
thesis does not explain the minor differences, serves but to intro- 
duce a further confirmation, It may be urged that Jupiter is of 
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greater specific gravity than Saturn, though, considering his 
superior mass, his specific gravity should be less ; and that still 
more anomalous is the case of the Sun, which, though containing 
a thousand times the matter that Jupiter does, is nearly of the 
same specific gravity. The solution of these difficulties lies in 
the modifying effects of centrifugal force. Had the various 
masses to be compared been all along in a state of rest, then 
the larger should have been uniformly the less dense. But during 
the concentrating process they have been rotating with various 
velocities. ‘The consequent centrifugal force has in each case 
been in antagonism with gravitation ; and, according to its amount, 
has hindered the concentration to a greater or less degree. The 
really effective aggregative force which has determined the rate of 
evolution and radiation of heat, has in each case been the excess 
of the centripetal tendency over the centrifugal. Whence we 
may infer that wherever this excess has been the least, the con- 
solidation must have been the most hindered, and the specifie 
gravity will be the smallest. This, too, we find to be the fact. 
Saturn, at whose equator the centrifugal force is even now almost 
one sixth of gravity, and who, by the great number of his satel- 
lites, shows us how strong an antagonist to concentration it was 
in earlier stages of his evolution, is little more than half as dense 
as Jupiter, whose concentration has been hindered by a centrifugal 
force bearing a much smaller ratio to the centripetal. On the 
other hand, the Sun, whose latter stages of aggregation have met 
with comparatively little of this opposition, and whose atoms 
tend towards their common centre with a force ten times as great 
as that which Jupiter's atoms are subject to, has, notwithstanding 
his immense bulk, reached a specific gravity as great as that of 
Jupiter; and he has done this partly for the reason assigned, and 
partly because the process of consolidation has been and still is 
actively going on, while that of Jupiter has long since almost 
ceased. 

Before pointing out further harmonies let us meet an objection. 
Laplace, taking for data Jupiter's mass, diameter, and rate of 
rotation, calculated the degree of compression at the poles which 
his centrifugal force should produce, supposing his substance 
was homogeneous; and finding that the calculated amount of 
oblateness was greater than the actual amount, inferred that his 
substance must be denser towards the centre. The inference 
seems unavoidable ; is diametrically opposed to the hypothesis of 
a shell of a denser matter with a gaseous nucleus ; and we con- 
fess that on first meeting with this fact we were inclined to think 
it fatal. But there is a consideration, apt at first to be over- 
looked, which completely disposes of it. A compressed elastic 
medium tends ever with great energy to give a spherical figure to 
the chamber in which it is confined, This is a fact alike mathe- 
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matically demonstrable, and recognised in practice by every 
engineer. In the case before us, the expansive power of the 
gaseous nucleus is such as to balance the gravitation of the shell 
of the planet; and this power perpetually strives to make the 
planet a perfect sphere. Thus the centrifugal force is opposed 
not only by that of gravity but by another of great intensity ; 
and hence the degree of oblateness assumed is relatively small. 
This difficulty being, as we think, satisfactorily met, we go on 
to name some indirect but highly significant facts bearing upon 
our hypothesis. And first with respect to the asteroids, or plane- 
toids, as they are otherwise called. Now that these have proved 
to be so numerous—now that it has become probable that beyond 
some fifty already discovered there are many more—the suppo- 
sition of Olbers that they are the fragments of an exploded 
planet which once occupied the vacant region they fill, has gained 
increased probability. ‘Che alternative supposition of Laplace, that 
they are the products of a nebulous ring which separated into 
many fragments instead of collapsing into a single mass, seems 
inconsistent with the extremely various, and in some cases ex- 
tremely great, inclinations of their orbits ; as well as with their 
similarly various and great eccentricities. For these the theory of 
Olbers completely accounts—indeed, it necessarily involves them ; 
while at the same time it affords us a feasible explanation of 
meteors, and especially the periodic swarms of them, which would 
else be inexplicable. The fact, inferred from the present 
derangement of their orbits, that if the planetoids once formed 
parts of one mass, it must have exploded myriads of years ago, 
is no difficulty, but rather the reverse. Taking Olbers’ suppo- 
sition, then, as the most tenable one, let us ask how such an 
explosion could have occurred. If planets are internally con- 
stituted as is commonly assumed, no conceivable cause of it can 
be named. A solid mass may crack and fly to pieces, but it 
cannot violently explode. So, too, with a liquid mass covered 
by a crust. Though, if contained in an unyielding shell and 
artificially raised to a very high temperature, a liquid may so ex- 
pand as to burst the shel] and simultaneously flash into vapour ; 
yet if contained in a yielding crust, like that of a planet, it would 
not do so, even were the requisite increase of temperature given : 
it would erack the crust and give off its expansive force gradually. 
But the planetary structure above supposed, supplies us with all 
the requisite conditions to an explosion, and an adequate cause 
for it. We have in the interior of the mass a cavity serving as a 
sufficient reservoir of force. We have this cavity filled with gaseous 
matters of high tension. We have in the chemical affinities 
of these matters a source of enormous expansive power capable 
of being quite suddenly brought into existence. And we have in 
the increasing heat of the shell, consequent upon progressing 
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concentration, a cause of such instantaneous chemical change and 
the resulting explosion. The explanation thus supplied, of an 
event which there can be little doubt has occurred, and which 
is not otherwise accounted for, adds to the probability of the 
hypothesis. 

One further evidence, and that not the least important, is 
deducible from geology. From the known rate at which the 
temperature rises as we pierce deeper into the substance of the 
Earth, it has been inferred that its solid crust is some forty miles 
thick. And if this be its thickness, we have a feasible explana- 
tion of volcanic phenomena, and of the elevation of mountain 
chains, &c. But proceeding upon the current supposition that 
the Earth's interior is wholly filled with molten matter, Professor 
Hopkins has calculated that to cause the observed amount of 
precession of the equinoxes, the Earth’s crust must be at least 
eight hundred miles thick. Here is an immense discrepancy. 
However imperfect may be the data from which it is calculated 
that the Earth is molten at forty miles deep, it seems very un- 
likely that this conclusion differs from the truth so widely as 
forty miles does from eight hundred. It seems scarcely con- 
ceivable that if the crust is thus thick, it should, by its contrac- 
tion and corrugation, produce mountain chains, as it has done 
during quite modern geological epochs. It is not easy on this 
supposition to explain elevations and subsidences of small area. 
Neither do the phenomena of volcanoes appéar comprehensible : 
indeed to account for these, Professor Hopkins has been obliged 
to make the gratuitous and extremely improbable assumption, 
that there are isolated lakes of molten matter enclosed in this 
thick crust, and situated, as they must be, not far from its outer sur- 
face. But irreconcilable as appear the astronomical with the geo- 
‘logical facts, if we take for granted that the Earth consists wholly 
of solid and liquid substances, they become at once reconcilable 
if we adopt the conclusion that the Earth has a gaseous nucleus. 
If there be an internal cavity of considerable diameter occupied 
only by aeriform matter—if the density of the surrounding shell 
is, as it must in that case be, greater than the current supposition 
implies ; then there will be a larger quantity of matter contained 
in the equatorial protuberance, and an adequate cause for the pre- 
cession. Manifestly there may be found some proportion between 
the central space and its envelope, which will satisfy the mecha- 
nical requirements without involving a thicker crust than geological 
phenomena indicate. 

We conceive then that the hypothesis we have set forth, is in 
‘many respects preferable to that ordinarily received. We can know 
nothing by direct observation concerning the central parts either of 
our own planet or any other: indirect methods are alone possible. 
The idea which has been tacitly adopted is just as speculative 
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as that we have opposed to it; and the only question is, which 
harmonizes best with established facts. Thus compared, the ad- 
vantage is greatly on the side of the new one. It disposes of 
sundry anomalies, and explains things that seem else incompre- 
hensible. We are no longer obliged to assume such wide diffe- 
rences in the substances of the various planets: we need not think 
of any of them as like cork or water. We are shown how it 
happens that the larger planets have so much lower specific 
gravities than the smaller, instead of having higher ones, as 
might naturally have been expected; and we are further shown 
why Saturn is the lightest of all. ‘That Mercury should be rela- 
tively so much heavier than the Sun; that Jupiter should be 
specifically lighter than his smallest satellite ; that Saturn's rings 
should be more than half as dense again as himself; are no 
longer mysteries. A feasible cause is assigned for the catastrophe 
which produced the asteroids. And some apparently incongruous 
peculiarities in the Earth’s structure are brought to an agreement. 
May we not say, then, that being deducible by strict reasoning 
from the nebular hypothesis, this alleged planetary structure gives 
further indirect support to that hypothesis? 


In considering the specific gravities of the heavenly bodies, we 
have been obiiged to speak of the heat evolved by them. But 
we have yet to point out the fact that in their present conditions 
with respect to temperature, we find additional materials for 
building up our argument; and these too of the most substantial 
character. 

It is an inevitable deduction from established physical prin- 
ciples, that heat must be generated by the aggregation of diffused 
matter into a concrete form; and throughout our reasonings we 
have assumed that such generation of heat has been an accom- 
paniment of nebular condensation. If then the nebular hypothesis 
be true, we ought to find in all the heavenly bodies either present 
high temperature, or marks of past high temperature. 

As far as observation cun reach, the facts prove to be exactly 
what theory requires. Various orders of evidence conspire to 
demonstrate that, below a certain depth, the Earth is still molten. 
And that it was once wholly molten, is implied by the circum- 
stance that the rate at which the temperature increases as we 
descend below its surface, is just that which would be found in a 
mass that had been cooling for an indefinite period. The Moon, 
too, shows us, by its corrugations and its conspicuous volcanoes, 
that in it there has been a process of refrigeration and contrac- 
tion like that which had gone on in the Earth. And in Venus, 
the existence of mountains similarly indicates an igneous reaction 
of the interior upon a solidifying crust. 

On the common theory of creation, these phenomena are in- 
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explicable. To what end the Earth should have existed for 
myriads of years at a white-heat, incapable of supporting not 
only human life, but any life, it cannot say. To satisfy this 
supposition, the Earth should have been originally created in a 
state fit for the assumed purpose of creation; and similarly with 
the other planets. While, therefore, to the nebular hypothesis 
the evidence of original incandescence and still continued in- 
ternal heat furnish strong confirmation, they are, to the antagonist 
hypothesis, insurmountable difficulties. 

But the argument from temperature does not end here. There 
remains to be noticed a still more conspicuous and still more 
significant fact. Ifthe Solar System resulted from the concen- 
tration of diffused matter which evolved heat while gravitating 
into its present dense form, then there are certain obvious corol- 
laries respecting the relative temperatures of the resulting bodies. 
Other things equal, the latest-formed mass will be the latest in 
cooling—will, for an almost infinite time, possess a greater heat 
than the earlier formed ones. Other things equal, the largest 
mass will, in virtue of its superior aggregative force, become 
hotter than the others, and radiate more intensely. Other things 
equal, the largest mass, notwithstanding the higher temperature 
it reaches, will, in consequence of its relatively small surface, be 
the slowest in parting with its evolved heat. And hence, if there 
is one mass which was not only formed after the rest, but exceeds 
them enormously in size, it follows that this’ one will reach an 
intensity of incandescence much beyond that reached by the rest, 
and will continue in this state of intense incandescence long after 
the rest have cooled. Such a mass we have in the Sun. It isa 
corollary from the nebular hypothesis, that the matter forming the 
Sun assumed its present concrete form at a period much more 
recent than that at which the planets became definite bodies. 
The quantity of matter contained in the Sun is nearly five million 
times that contained in the smallest planet, and above a thousand 
times that contained in the largest. And while, from the enor- 
mous gravitative force of the atoms, the evolution of heat has 
been intense, the facilities of radiation have been relatively small. 
Hence the still-continued high-temperature. Just that condition 
of the central body which is a necessary inference from the nebular 
hypothesis, we find actually existing in the Sun. 

We are aware that in arguing thus we are ignoring the gene 
rally received theory respecting the Sun’s constitution. Partly 
with the view of explaining the solar spots, partly, perhaps, 
from the wish to regard the Sun as habitable, and partly, also, 
from the difficulty of accounting for a perennial supply of light 
and heat, certain assumptions have been made respecting the 
nature of the Sun’s surface which, in the absence of antagonism, 
have gained wide acceptance. We believe it may be shown, 
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however, that these assumptions are illegitimate; that they do 
not account for the appearances; and that the appearances may 
be satisfactorily accounted for in a much simpler manner, and 
without making gratuitous suppositions. 

Had space permitted, we should first have stated and criticised 
the view commonly held; but, as it is, we must content our- 
selyes with explaining the alternative view, and this with greater 
brevity than is required to do justice to it. 

We shall assume, then, that the Sun is, as it appears, incandes- 
cent. We shall further assume that the incandescence is of the 
kind implied not only by the nebular hypothesis, but by the known 
habitudes of matter when exposed to extreme heat—namely, the 
incandescence of molten substances. Round this globe of incan- 
descent molten substances, thus conceived to form the visible 
body of the Sun, there is known to exist a voluminous atmosphere: 
the inferior brilliancy of the Sun’s border, and the appearances 
during a total eclipse, alike show this.* What now must be the 
constitution of this atmosphere? At a temperature approaching 
a thousand times that of molten iron, which is the calculated 
temperature of the solar surface, very many, if not all, of the 
substances we know as solid would become gaseous; and though 
the Sun’s enormous attractive force must be a powerful check 
upon this tendency to assume the form of vapour, yet it cannot 
be questioned, that if the body of the Sun consists of molten sub- 
stances, some of them must be constantly undergoing evapora- 
tion. That the dense gases thus continually being generated 
will form the entire mass of the solar atmosphere is not probable. 
If anything is to be inferred, either from the nebular hypothesis, 
or from the analogies supplied by the planets, it must be con- 
cluded that the outermost part of the solar atmosphere consists 
of what are called permanent gases—gases that are not con- 
densible into fluid even at low temperatures. If we consider what 
must have been the state of things here when the surface of the 
Earth was molten, we shall see that round the still molten sur- 
face of the Sun there probabl¥ exists a stratum of dense aeriform 
matter, made up of sublimed metals and metallic compounds, and 
above this a stratum of comparatively rare medium analogous to 
air. What now will happen with these two strata? Did they 
both consist of permanent gases, they could not remain separate: 
according to a well-known law, they would eventually form ahomo- 
geneous mixture. But this will by no means happen when the 
lower stratum consists of matters that are gaseous only at exces- 
sively high temperatures. Given off from a molten surface, ascend- 
ing, expanding, and cooling, these will presently reach a limit of 
elevation above which they cannot exist as vapour, but must con- 





* See Herschel’s “Outlines of Astronomy.” 
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dense and precipitate. Meanwhile the upper stratum, habitually 
charged with its quantum of these denser matters, as our air with 
its quantum of water, and ready to deposit them on any depression 
of temperature, must be habitually unable to take up any more 
of the lower stratum; and therefore this lower stratum will 
remain quite distinct from it. We conclude, then, that there 
will be two concentric atmospheres having a definite limit of 
separation. And however problematical this structure may be 
thought, it is at any rate far less so than that gratuitously assumed 
in the current hypothesis, which involves five atmospheric 
strata. 

Now, Sir John Herschel has shown that the disturbances which 
produce the solar spots, are in sundry respects analogous to the 
hurricanes of our own tropics. He has further shown that there 
must be conflicting currents in the solar atmosphere which will pro- 
duce them as they are produced here. And, adhering as he does to 
the favourite supposition of a “ photosphere,” or light-generating 
envelope at a distance from the Sun’s body, he argues that a spot 
results when the vortex of one of the hurricanes temporarily dis- 
perses the “ photosphere,” and makes visible the dark surface of 
the Sun. 

Accepting the conclusion, for which there is very strong 
evidence, that hurricanes or cyclones are the active causes of the 
solar spots, but assuming that the supposed ‘‘ photosphere” is 
the actual incandescent body of the Sun, let us ask, what will be 
the optical appearance resulting from a cyclone? The conflict 
of aerial currents which occasions one of these enormous whirl- 
winds necessarily generates a vortex ; and on the upper surface of 
the atmosphere this vortex must show itself as a depression, 
shaped like a whirlpool in water. One of these cyclones, then, 
occurring in the dense aerial stratum which we have described 
as immediately surrounding the Sun’s body, will produce a fun- 
nel-shaped vortex upon the surface of this dense stratum. It 
needs but a moderate knowledge of optics to see that there must 
result from this an appearance lik@that of a solar spot. When 
tays of light passing out of one medium into another, make with 
the limiting surface a tolerably large angle, some of them are re- 
flected from it, and some of them, going through it, are re- 
fracted; but when they strike it at an acute angle, varying 
according to the medium, they are all reflected—no light at all 
passes through the surface. Now, against the highly inclined side 
of one of these funnel-shaped vortices, the light radiating from the 
body of the Sun underneath will strike at a very acute angle, and 
will not penetrate it ; and therefore the central part of the cyclone 
will appear to ns as a black spot. The change from entire re- ° 
flexion of the light, to partial reflexion and partial transmission, 
taking place suddenly at a particular angle, this central black 
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spot will have a perfectly sharp outline. This inference, too, 
corresponds exactly with observation. The surface of the vortex 
being smooth in its interior, it follows that light will pass 
through it more freely close to the central spot than elsewhere ; 
and the fact is, that the part of the penumbra immediately sur- 
rounding the central spot is brighter than the rest; while the 
outer part of the penumbra, answering to the agitated margin of 
the vortex, is comparatively dark. “ But,” it may be said, 
“according to this hypothesis one of these macule should be 
quite circular, whereas they are extremely irregular.” Very true: 
and we may add that their irregularities are of a kind totally in- 
explicable on the current hypothesis. Here, however, the expla- 
nation is easy. ‘These cyclones occurring in the dense lower 
atmosphere, are seen by us through the rarer upper atmosphere, 
which is a distorting medium. It is necessarily full of currents of 
different densities, and covered with waves; and the refractions 
produced by these irregularities of surface and substance must 
greatly complicate the appearances. Space permitting, it might 
be shown that the mottled penumbra, its re-entrant angles, the 
bridges of light, the lateral repetitions of the spots, &c., are thus 
fully accounted for, as well as the facule and pores. But with- 
out going into details, we think we have shown that, assuming 
the Sun to have that constitution which the nebular hypothesis 
implies, and taking for granted nothing beyond the established 
principles of physics, we are supplied with an explanation of the 
solar spots, which, to say the least of it, is quite as tenable 
as the one ordinarily given. 


Had there been a few pages to spare, we should here have 
entered upon yet another class of facts of great significance ; but 
we must forbear. However, we think that, considered in their 
ensemble, the several groups of evidences already assigned are 
tolerably conclusive. We have seen that, when critically ex- 
amined, the rash speculations of late years current respecting the 
nature of the nebule, commit their promulgators to sundry gross 
absurdities ; while, on the other hand, we see that the various appear- 
ances these nebule present are clearly explicable as different stages 
in the precipitation and aggregation of diffused matter. We find 
that comets, alike by their physical constitution, their immensely 
elongated and variously-directed orbits, the distribution of those 
orbits, and their manifest structural relation to the solar system, 
bear testimony to the past existence of that system in a nebulous 
form. Not only do those obvious peculiarities in the motions of 
the planets which first suggested the nebular hypothesis supply 
proofs of it, but on closer examination we discover, in the 
slightly diverging inclinations of their orbits, in their various rates 
of rotation, and their differently-directed axes of rotation, that 
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the planets yield us yet further testimony ; while the satellites, 
bysundry traits, and especially by their occurrence in greater or less 
abundance where the hypothesis implies, confirm this testimony. 
By carefully tracing out the process of planetary condensation, 
we are led to conclusions respecting the internal structure of 
planets which at once explain their anomalous specific gravities, 
and at the same time reconcile various seemingly contradictory 
facts. Once more, it turns out that what is @ priori inferable 
from the nebular hypothesis respecting the temperatures of the 
resulting bodies, is just what observation establishes ; and that 
not only the absolute, but also the relative temperatures of the 
sun and planets are thus accounted for. When we contemplate 
these various evidences in their totality—when we observe that, 
by the nebular hypothesis, all the leading phenomena of the solar 
system, and the heavens in general, are explicable; and when, 
on the other hand, we consider that the common cosmogony is not 
only without a single fact to stand upon, but is at variance with 
all our positive knowledge of Nature; we see that the proof 
becomes overwhelming—approaches as near demonstration as: 
indirect proof can do. 

It remains only to point out that while the genesis of the solar 
system, and of countless other systems like it, is thus rendered 
comprehensible, the ultimate mystery continues as great as ever. . 
The problem of existence is not solved: it is simply removed 
further back. The nebular hypothesis throws no light upon the 
origin of diffused matter; and diffused matter as much needs 
accounting for as concrete matter. The genesis of an atom is 
not easier to conceive than the genesis of a planet. Nay, indeed, 
so far from making the Universe less wonderful than before, it 
makes it more wonderful. Creation by manufacture is a much 
lower thing than creation by evolution. A man can put together 
a machine ; but he cannot make a machine develope itself. The 
ingenious artisan, able as some have been, so far to imitate 
vitality as to produce a mechanical pianoforte-player, may in 
some sort conceive how, by greater skill, a complete man might.. 
be artificially produced; but he is totally unable to conceive: 
how such a complex organism gradually arises out of a minute: 
structureless germ. ‘That our harmonious universe once existed 
potentially as formless diffused matter, and has slowly grown into 
its present organized state, is a far more astonishing fact than 
would have been its formation after the artificial method vulgarly 
supposed. The nebular hypothesis implies a First Cause as much 
transcending “the mechanical God of Paley,” as this does the 
fetish of the savage. 
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7 members of the Evangelical Alliance assembled last year in 
Berlin appear to have conceived themselves the subjects of some 
Pentecostal effusion.! Thus, Dr. Krummacher, in his closing discourse, 
spoke of the Spirit which had been felt in the midst of them day by 
das, and compared their union of heart and soul to that of the first 
Christians assembled at Jerusalem. The meetings of the Conference 
were also paralleled to the cecumenical councils of the early church—not, 
of course, to the disadvantage of the former. The number of members 
who attended this gathering amounted to twelve hundred and fifty-four, 
clerical and lay. It is difficult for those more immediately concerned 
to appreciate the relative importance of this sort of associate demon- 
stration. When train after train, from east, west, north, and south, 
disgorges its load of passengers to swell a concourse collected for a 
common object, it is forgotten in the excitement, that like agencies 
and the same modern facilities produce like results in favour of ve 

different, if not antagonistic objects. When agricultural, political, 
and scientific assemblies assume the proportions of monster meetings, 
it would not be wise to conclude from such a reunion as that of Berlin, 
that any discovery has been made of a new principle of Catholicity, 
or that the Evangelical Alliance presents a phenomenon indicating a 
fresh development, or really practical application of Christianity. The 
delegates assembled are described, ostentatiously enough, as from every 
nation; but on analysing the list of 1180 members whose nationality 
was ascertained, we find them almost without exception of German or 
Anglo-Saxon race; 969 from various parts of Germany, mostly from 
Berlin and the Prussian provinces; 105 from England; 24 from 
America. On the other hand, from France there were 14; from 
Sardinia, Italy, Spain, and Greece, one each. The movement is an 
Anglo-Prussian one; its object is quite as much to fetter free inquiry 
among Protestants, as to break the chains of Romanism. The basis 
of the Alliance is confessional, and if there is some show of liberality 
in disregarding differences of ecclesiastical order and discipline, this 
advantage is more than counterbalanced by the recognition of a narrow 
Calvinism. It is little gain to any project of a broad Christianity to 
disregard Episcopacy, if a congregationalism is to be substituted for it 
defined by a mystical assurance of election, or a mystical persuasion of 
asaving faith. The objectivity of the old confessions is thus complicated 
with a Spenerish subjectivity, and if the Eucharistic question is for 





1 “Conférence de Chrétiens Evangéliques de toute Nation & Berlin, 1857.” 
Compte rendu publié au nom du Comité de |’Alliance Evangélique. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1858. 
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the present left an open one, that of Scriptural inspiration, as absolute, 
all-sufficient, and infallible, is perfectly closed. 

One of the ablest discourses delivered before the Association was 
certainly that of Dr. Beyschlag, of Carlsruhe. The object of it was 
to show the best means of grappling with the following acknowledged 
difficulty :—that although orthodoxy is said to be restored in Ger- 
many and Rationalism to be extinct, with the exception of the remains 
of the school of Tubingen, but little spiritual life is manifested in the 
churches. In the course of his suggestions for the remedying of this 
evil, Dr. Beyschlag recommended the formation of bible classes for 
adults, and that every effort should be made by pastors for the spreading 
of areal knowledge of the Scriptures. Truths of religion ought no 
longer to be shut up, he said, in antiquated dogmatical forms, nor the 
only use of the “ Word of God” be that it should furnish proofs for 
the several clauses of scholastic creeds. And besides, “qu’on ne 
s’imagine pas pouvoir jamais faire entrer dans ]’esprit des laiques la 
vieille théorie de l’inspiration.” And he urges that this same “ Word 
of God” has passed through human channels—has been historically 
developed—has grown up as a literature—has become altogether 
humanized, and it is not the way to do it honour—not even to arrive 
at an understanding of it, to conceal the human element which it con- 
tains. It was with no destructive purpose that Dr. Beyschlag recom- 
mended this human character of the Divine Word to be well explained 
to the lay people. But guarded as his expressions were, they pro- 
voked such remarks as the following on the part of Dr. Krummacher. 
He felt himself bound in reply to some passages in the report of Dr. 
Beyschlag to raise his testimony to the majesty, the infallibility, the 
full sufficiency of the holy Scriptures :-— 

“Let us take care to make no concession on that point. The neers 
with the power of the Spirit, of the Word of God, the whole Word of God, an 
nothing but the Word of God, is the only means of resuscitating life in our 
churches. Whatever may be the obscurities of that Word, let us know how 
to — to it with firaness while we fall down before it in humble adoration.” 
—p. a 

If such were the sentiments of the dominant party in the Con- 
ference, we may suppose well that an eminent person there present, 
who has employed many years of his life in illustrating the obscuri- 
ties of the Bible, was regarded somewhat in the light of a black 
sheep. Freiherr von Bunsen was an object of pious regrets and of 
unctuous commiseration. The first portion of his “ Bibelwerk’’? is 
before us. It is principally occupied with preliminary matter, devoted 
to a justification of the undertaking, and a description of the method to 
be pursued in it. Its justification is to be found in the coincidence of 
the necessity, which Christendom, at least Protestant Christendom, 
experiences at the present day for a true representation of the Biblical 
documents, with the obligation under which an honest criticism feels 





* «¢Bunsen’s Bibelwerk. Mons ary, Bibelwerk fiir die Gemeinde: In drei 


Abtheilungen.” Von Christian Carl Josias Bunsen. Erste Abtheilung. Die 
t Uebersetzung und Erklirung. Erster Theil: Das Geeetz. London : 
Williams and Norgate. 1858. 
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itself to lie, of making known the results which it has obtained, for 
the common benefit. 
It is obvious, at the very first statement, that translations of the 
Bible, made so long ago as Luther’s, in 1534, the English authorized 
in 1603, the Dutch in 1637, ought now to be replaced by versions 
more faithful. Various improvements have already been attempted of 
Luther’s version, only desultory movements made towards a version of 
the English, while a new version of the Dutch is, we believe, already in 
progress by authority. Perhaps it was hardly necessary for our author 
to fortify himself in his undertaking by a specimen of Luther’s short- 
comings, although, as he observes, the Reformed versions, and the 
English among them, are better than the Lutheran. In order to an 
adequate translation, it is necessary, of course, to ascertain a text and to 
acknowledge a canon. And with respect to the text, scholars are now 
in a position to maintain that the collation of an increased number of 
manuscripts and the consequent collection of variant readings, so far 
from having added to its uncertainty, as objectors have urged, have 
issued in establishing it approximatively with greater certainty 
than before. The worthless readings neutralize each other, and 
disappear as critical material; the readings of the better class of 
manuscripts, for the most part, confirm and support each other. As 
to the question of the canon, the learned author attributes the defining 
the collection of the Christian Scriptures to the general Christian 
sentiment of the second and third centuries, rather than to an eccle- 
siastical authority of the fourth. The New Testament Canon, as now 
received in the Roman, Lutheran, and English churches and congre- 
gations derived from them, certainly rests upon ecclesiastical authority ; 
and this authority has not contented itself with giving a fixed expres- 
sion to the earlier sentiment. It has in a very important particular 
gone beyond it. For when that sentiment was in its fluid state, all 
the books generally received were not reputed on an equal footing, 
and some considered particular books to be questionable which others 
esteemed as of undoubted authenticity. We gain, therefore, but little in 
simply resting the canon as now received upon the general verdict of the 
first three centuries rather than upon the ecclesiasticism of the fourth. 
We require to restore or to create that fluid condition of Christian 
sentiment relative to the Christian books, which alone can be prolific 
of living individual judgments—a condition which modern criticism 
has tended to bring about. In the early period, Christians were made 
such by word of mouth, and were acknowledged as such although they 
might not even know of the existence of many of the books comprised in 
our present New Testament. One was a Christian, then, though he might 
know of only one of our synoptics, and had never heard of the Gospel of 
St. John. In like manner it should in no wise be a ground of im- 
pugning any man’s Christianity now, if he attributes little value, no pro- 
phetical significance, to the Apocalypse; if he considers the Epistle 
to the Hebrews as of no Apostolic authority, and in reality of no 
worth as declaring any real facts connected with the death of Christ. 
He may esteem it, nevertheless, as an early and curious example of special 
pleading with the Jew; as he may respect the second Epistle of 
Peter as an’earnest hortatory appeal, without really assigning it to 
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Peter, or considering it to contain the evidence of an eye witness to 
the wonder of the Transfiguration. The New Testament writings are 
not to be esteemed as homogeneous throughout—not homogeneous 
one with another, nor each writing separately homogeneous in all its 
parts. And we must not rest on any assumed early Christian sen- 
timent as defining for all time the Christian Scriptures. We are 
thankful to the early Christian period for the material tradition of the 
books, and we may well suppose that no further historical evidence as 
to the facts of the gospel histories yet remains to be brought to light; 
but the value of that evidence may be very differently estimated by 
modern criticism and ancient feeling. If in one point of view the 
‘canon may be allowed to be for ever closed, nevertheless there are por- 
tions of the New Testament which ought never to be esteemed as 
severed by an abrupt barrier from like writings in subsequent times. 
Even the Acts of the Apostles, presuming it to be of some historical 
value, is but the first chapter in ecclesiastical history, and the Epistles 
are the first essays likewise towards the evolution of doctrinal deve- 
lopment from the events of the life of Christ, and of exhortations to 
the becoming Christian life. It is not possible to cut off these writings 
from other Christian writings which have succeeded them, except by 
reverting to some supernatural theory of inspiration either of the Bible 
or of the Church, or both. Indeed the theory of our amiable author 
amounts in fact to a theory of the inspiration of the Church, only he 
defines his “Church” not by its Roman, Episcopal, or hierarchical 
description, but by a common sentiment, a “ Gemeindefiihl.”” Bible 
and congregation are, according to him, correlatives; there can be no 
true congregation except where the Bible is—the Bible as already 
defined ; and where the Bible is as its symbol, there is the true Chris- 
tian congregation. 

We lack exceedingly, at present, the traces of the author’s asso- 
‘ciation with Niebuhr, to which he naturally reverts with pride and 
affection. He has not Niebuhrized, as far as we see, either the Old 
Testament or the New. He would not even arrange the books of the 
New Testament in their probable chronological sequence: the Christian 
sentiment has sanctioned their present arrangement. In the case of 
the Old Testament, the order of the books in our Christian Bibles does 
not correspond to that of the Hebrew Bibles, and the author would 
prefer the latter order; with great justice, as we think—the most 
telling consequence of which alteration will be the rejection of the Book 
of Daniel into the Hagiographa. But we see no promise as yet of any 
attempt to fix the real date of the compilation of the Pentateuch, or of 
the books of Joshua and Judges. Now, on the hierarchical principle, 
that the people are to be taught by divinely commissioned and authorized 
teachers, we can understand that the most convenient order for placing 
the books will follow the chronology of the history which they undertake 
to deliver, and not that of their composition ; but if the books are to be 
regarded as the product of the Divine Spirit specially revealing itself in 
a peculiar history, then it seems to us that they should be presented to 
the congregation in the order in which that Spirit worked them out. 

And as was observed above respecting the New ‘Testament, that the 
line drawn between its ecclesiastical history, its doctrines and didac- 
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tics, and those of subsequent writers, can only be justified on the sup- 
position, that the Spirit ceased to work in the Christian congregation 
after the assumed but unascertained era of the closing of the canon, 
which is a fatal hypothesis to adopt ; so in the case of the Old Testament, 
there is no evidence, internal or external, according to which the books 
included in the canon must have been those books and no others. Indeed, 
there are some things there which rather appear to belong to general 
history or general literature than to any manifestation of the Divine 
Spirit in humanity car’ Zoyhv. There are books also lying outside 
the canon which appear to have equal claims to some of those, or to 
some parts of those, which are admitted within it. No one would peti- 
tion for the admission of Bel and the Dragon, or the History of 
Susanna, or of Tobit; but Ecclesiasticus is on the whole fully equal to 
the Proverbs; and the moral even of the History of Susanna is more 
obvious than that of the Song of Solomon. The first book of Mae- 
cabees records a part of the history of the chosen people, which shows 
them far advanced beyond the stage at which they are represented in 
the Book of Joshua, and which appeals in its perusal to far nobler feel- 
ings. A definition indeed of the Old Testament canon is sought in that 
expression of Jesus Christ’s, concerning the things written of him “in 
the Law, the Prophets, and the Psalms.” ‘This is to raise a great 
structure upon a very narrow basis; it is an argument worthy of the 
days of Paley, when a general reference to a book, or a particular cita- 
tion from it, was thought to prove its genuineness in integro. 

Thus, sometimes, the learned Baron, with all his liberality and mul- 
tiform accomplishments, reminds us of the pair of compasses, one leg of 
which indeed describes a wide and ample circuit, but is governed through- 
out its movement by the foot which continues fixed. The history of 
the human race is not identical with the history of the Bible. Spiritual 
life did not begin with Abraham. Vizxere fortes ante Agamemnona. 
Nor has it been continued since only in the Jewish or Biblical line of 
descent. There are other revelations of God to man besides that which 
is met with in the Bible, and he has had true worshippers besides 
those who have been instructed out of that book. Our author’s pre- 
possessions concerning Bible and congregation seriously detract from 
the value of his biblical labours. He passes in review the several keys 
to Bible interpretation—the dogmatical, the mystical, and the ra- 
tionalistic ; the dogmatical he considers to be inappropriate, because it 
approaches the Bible with preconceptions, and subjects, in fact, the 
biblical words to its own assertions; the mystical, though justified in 
seeking for an inner spiritual kernel in the letter of history, suffers the 
realities of history to disappear instead of acknowledging them as 
spiritual manifestations ; the rationalistic key is incapable of interpret- 
ing the facts of history, becauses it ignores their spiritual content, and 
the existence of a special family of God, or spiritual congregation. The 
true biblical key is to supply the defects of these several methods. It 
will avoid dogmatical assumption and logical dogmatical deductions, 
but gather its teaching concerning God from his revelation of himself; 
it will not be fettered |\y rationalistic limitations, but take the facts of 
biblical history, as truly ascertained in all their circumstances ; it will 
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avoid the dreams of mysticism, and the useless quietude of pietism, for 
Bible implies Congregation, and is the source of the relative life of God’s 
people in a spiritual society, though on the scene of earth. 

he work now undertaken is to consist of three divisions. First 
comes the translation of the traditional text, together with an illus- 
trative running commentary. Notwithstanding many improve- 
ments upon Luther’s version, the tone and rhythm of that translation, 
as far as we are able to judge, will not be impaired. Secondly, is to fol- 
low a restoration and historical illustration of the original biblical 
monuments. It is to the execution of this portion of the work that 
we look with the greatest interest. or so far as we arrange, not only 
books relatively to each other, but parts of books, in a true chronology, 
—that is, not a chronology according to the times of which they speak, 
but according to the times when they were written or uttered—then 
alone have we ascertained the real history of revelation. Thus with 
respect to the first chapter of Genesis, the essential inquiry as to its 
place in human history concerns the period at which that expression of 
the doctrine of the Unity of the Creator was given to man or other- 
wise conceived by him. And it is quite time that the people should 
have placed before them, not the crumbs and dry crusts from the 
tables of the learned, but the choicest and ripest fruits of their scholar- 
ship. The third division of the work will contain a development of the 
ey, of the spiritual kingdom of God, and the life of Jesus 

rist. 

We sincerely hope that health and spirits may be given for the com- 
pletion of this work, conceived, if not in its present grandeur, in some 
of its parts, as much as forty years ago. The Germans, far more per- 
severing than ourselves, are fond of setting before themselves a labour 
and work of life. With many it must be confessed these undertakings 
remain only inchoate. With some, their conceptions are too vast for 
their powers ; or the imperious calls of life and loss of opportunities im- 
pede the execution of youthful designs; not even a German can spin 
everything out of his own head. With others, as the subordinate por- 
tions of their work grow upon them, they overwhelm the principal 
design—the porch becomes so great that there is no room for the 
temple. We have, at times, had a fear lest this should prove the 
case with some of the parenthetic undertakings of the eminent scholar 
before us. But he now seems to have his work well in his grasp, and 
to be in full sail for his haven. May he have a happy voyage; and 
may his work contribute, as he hopes it may, to justify the ways of 
God to man, to scften the asperities which now part Christians from 
each other, and to bring all families of the earth into a common brother- 
hood. And so we may remark here how Lessing® compares the heathen 
and the Jew to an elder and a younger brother of the same father, 
brought up for awhile under different systems, but all along intended 
to receive their last instructions from one superior teacher. We quote 
from the essay noted below, which makes quite a gem in its English 
form :— 

* “The Education of the Human Race.” From the German of Gotthold 
Ephraim Lessing. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1858, 
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That is, this portion of the human race (the younger brother or Jew) was 
come so far in the exercise of its reason, as to need, and to be able to make 
use of, nobler and worthier motives of moral action than temporal rewards and 
punishments, which had hitherto been its guides. The child had become a 
youth. Sweetmeats and toys have given place to the budding desire to be as 
free, as honoured, and as happy as its elder brother. 

For a long time already, the best individuals of that portion of the human 
race (called above the eldest brother) had been accustomed to let themselves 
be ruled by the shadow of such nobler motives. The Greek and Roman did 
everything to live on after this life, even if it were only in remembrance of their 


fellow-citizens. 
It was time that another ¢rve life to be expected after this should gain an 


influence over the youth’s actions. 
And so Christ was the first practical teacher of the immortality of the soul. 


—§ 55, 58. 

The distinguished Parisian preacher, M. Athanase Coquerel, observes 
in his Christologie,t that one source of erroneous views concerning 
the person of Christ, and of other errors too, is to be found in the 
current supposition of the New Testament being one homogeneous 
book. The Old Testament is a collection, as of the book of Genesis, of 
other parts of the Pentateuch, of the books of Judges and Joshua, of 
the Psalms and Proverbs, of the historical books, and of the Prophets ; 
so the New Testament is a collection of books, and quotations ought 
not to be made from its several parts without recognising their dif- 
ferences and relations. Thus the books of the New Testament appeared 
during a period of fifty years at least, admitting the genuineness of the 
Gospel according to John, which, in that case, would close the canon 
of the New Testament chronologically at a distance of seventy years, or 
thereabouts, from the death of Jesus Christ. But the order in which 
the books appear in our Bibles is not that of their true chronological 
succession, which is established to be the following :—1. The Epistles 
of St. Paul. 2. The Epistle to the Hebrews. 3. The three first Gos- 
pels, or Synoptics. 4. The Epistle of St. James. 5. The Apocalypse. 
6. The Epistle of St. Peter. 7. The Acts of the Apostles. 8. The 
Gospel and Epistles of St. John. 

The above may be taken as a broad classification of the New Tes- 
tament books according to their chronological order. The use which 
M. Coquerel makes of this arrangement, is to show that the Christian 
idea concerning the person of Christ experienced considerable develop- 
ment even during the period embraced by the formation of the canon. 
The plan of his work is to extract from each book of the New Testa- 
ment, in this chronological order, the ideas which it conveys concernin 
the person and words of Jesus Christ, remarking the agreements an 
differences between the several authors. 

Stating the result of this examination roughly, it may be said that 
the Christology of St. Paul favours the Arian hypothesis—Christ, with 
him, is the first-begotten of all creation, the Redeemer, head over all 
things to the Church, judge by appointment of the Father, holding 





* “Christologie, ou Essai sur la Personne et I'CEuvre de Jésus Christ, en vue de 
Ja Conciliation des Eglises Chrétiennes.” Par Athanase Coquerel, un des Pasteurs 
de I'figlise Réformée de Paris, London: Williams and Norgate. 1858. 
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@ mediatorial kingdom till the end shall come. The view of the 
Synoptics favours rather the humanitarian opinion—the Anointed 
One is Redeemer and Son of God, as chosen Son of Man. In the 
Gospel of St. John, again, Trinitarianism finds its support; there the 
Christ who was revealed in the flesh, is declared to be the co-eternal 
Word. It would seem from this outline that the Christology of the 
Synoptics is out of its place, or that the order of development has not 
been followed by which the Christian conceptions of the person of the 
Saviour became gradually more and more elevated. M.Coquerel accounts 
for this apparent dislocation by supposing that the writings of St. Paul 
were before the compilers of the Synoptics, and that these were directed 
to a controversial purpose, were intended in opposition to the Universalism 
of the great Apostle, to pointout the Judwo- Messianic character of Jesus. 
But it should be observed, that the conception of St. Paul does, jn 
fact, follow its natural order, both according to time and circumstances. 
For the order of the conceptions is not indicated precisely by the date 
of publication of the several books. The Synoptics, though published 
later than the Pauline Epistles, embody traditions and opinions of a 
date anterior to those which were generated in the mind of the 
Apostle. 

M. Coquerel thinks he perceives a method of conciliation in point- 
ing out these differences of view which are given in the New Testa- 
ment concerning the person and work of Jesus Christ. We fear that in 
continuing to attribute a supernatural character to the text of the Scrip- 
ture, he has neutralized the rest of his work, and narrowed the ground 
of possible reconciliation. But before parting with him, we must 
permit ourselves the pleasure of an extract upon another subject than 
that above noticed. M. Coquerel, as is well known, holds the opinion 
of universal restitution :— 

“Si l’essence méme du Christianisme est l’union de Dieu et des hommes et 
celle des hommes entre eux, peut-il pour dernier résultat aboutir a cette éter- 
nelle désunion qu’on nomme, d’un cété le ciel, et de l'autre l’enfer ? 

“Est ce la consulter la gloire du Sauveur? Ce devrait étre le sujet d’un 
étonnement profond que la théologie qui veut de toutes maniéres agrandir la 
grandeur du Christ, se refuse & reconnaitre qu’il est impossible de plus rape- 
tisser la rédemption et par conséquent le Rédempteur, qu’en proclamant le 
nombre des élus trés-restreint en comparaison de celui des réprouvés, l’enfer 
comme éternel, la perdition comme définitive, sans espoir, sans ressource ? 
Evidemment, c’est alors que la rédemption est peu de chose, quand on pense 
a ce qu’elle pourrait étre ; ¢’est alors qu’on est entrainé 4 demander comment il 
est advenu que le Fils de Dieu a si peu réussi; comment il a employé de si 
grands moyens, consenti de si grands sacrifices, déployé une sainteté et une 
charité parfaite, pour aboutir 4 une si lamentable issue. Le ciel serait bien 
moins peuplé que l’enfer, et le démon aurait un bien plus considérable domaine 
que le Sauveur! Notre foi a plus de souci de la gloire du Rédempteur ; elle 
suppose 4 son amour une puissance de sanctification énergique et prolongée ; 
elle attribue une immense, une éternelle influence isa rédemption, et comme il 
est agent et le réprésentant du bien souverain, elle croit qu’elle aura un jour 
complétement raison du mal; il l’a vaincu sous toutes les formes ici bas, son 
triomphe continue ; il le vaincra sous toutes ses formes ailleurs.”—tome ii. pp. 


To punish evil is not to overcome it; evil eternally punished is re- 
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presented as holding out eternally against the All-good, the Omnipotent. 
Now let us contrast with the above quotation one from a well-known 
and we grieve to say, in this respect, a popular and influential Scotch 
divine—one who has been able to pull down and set upchurches. Dr. 
Candlish* has published a volume of discourses on the doctrine of 
the Resurrection as delivered by St. Paul in 1 Cor.xv. In the course 
of it, we meet with the following passage, which is as unlike the teach- 
ing of the Apostle as anything could possibly be. Neither in that 
chapter nor elsewhere does Paul, in treating of the future life, think 
it for the advantage of his converts to fill their imaginations with 
horrors concerning the future destiny of the wicked. As far as Paul’s 
teaching goes, the ground is clear for such a doctrine as that of Uni- 
versal Restitution. Dr. Candlish is of sterner stuff. To the wicked 
he says :— 

You, as well as the righteous, survive death. For you, as well as for them, 
there is a resurrection. But in the Lord’s own awful words, it is a resurrec- 
tion of damnation.” —p. 243. 


In the words quoted, John v. 29, there is nothing declared as to the 
damnation, sentence or condemnation (kpsare), though it be final relative 
to this probation, being hopeless for all ages tocome. That defect is 
supplied by the Calvinistic creed :—“ Your bodies, as well as the bodies 
of the righteous, will undergo a change then;” it may be so, but 
there is no Scriptural authority for it: in the “all be changed” of 
1 Cor. xv. 51, are included the classes of quick and dead alike to be 
glorified—not good and evil, some to be glorified and others damned. 

“A change that will make them as indestructible as your immortal spirits 
are. Oh! what will it be for you to meet your God on that resurrection day! 
unjust still and filthy still—furnished with bodies of fearfully enhanced 
power for evil, and intensified sensibility to pain.” 


The enhanced power for evil is strangely at variance with “ subduing 
all things to himself,” with “ destroying the works of the Devil :”’— 


“What would it be for you to reap in such bodies an hundred-fold, ten 
hundred-fold, the bitter, bitter fruits of your sowing to the flesh now? And 
these bodies—ah ! they are made to last for ever ; the worm that dieth not will 
never eat them away; the fire that is not quenched will never consume them. 
That tremendous sacrifice of righteous retribution is salted with salt for its 
endless preservation! O ye workers of iniquity, have you no knowledge ? Will 
you not be moved to tremble at the prospect of an eternity like that ?’—p. 244. 


Material worms and fires in all their coarseness! But how should 
that which is figurative in Isaiah (Ixvi. 24) become literal with the 
Saviour? And here, in the glibness of his preaching, a good textuary 
is misled to the most inappropriate application of Scripture-passages. 
The salting with salt (Mark ix. 49), signifying the spiritual preparation 
of the Christian devoting himself to any service of God, becomes a 
culinary method of preserving flesh, that a perpetual sacrifice of suffer- 
ing may be offered to the Great Creator. Certainly, if the bodies 





5 ‘Life in a Risen Saviour; being Discourses on the Argument of the Fifteenth 
Chapter of First Corinthians.” By Robert S. Candlish, D.D, Edinburgh: A. and 
C. Black. 1858. 
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are material, and the worm material, the salt must be. Undoubtedly, 
Dr. Candlish has unlimited resources at his command for its supply. 

But the sadness of all this is, that such views can find favour with our 
acute northern countrymen. We had been led to think that the more 
enlightened among them had come to see that the fatalism which lies 
at the root of the Calvinistic creed is as compatible with a benevolent 
issue of this mundane economy as with one of woe. We had entertained 
some hopes that eminent metropolitan preachers like Dr. Candlish 
himself, were often content in their discourses to satisfy the traditional 
feelings of their congregations by some customary phrases concerning 
corruption, election, and grace, and by some occasional protest against 
popery and quasi-popery, equivalent to the reading of his prayers 
before sermon by the English clergyman; and that they thus felt 
much at liberty to follow their own more liberal bent in the rest of 
their discourses. But the publication of such a paragraph as we have 
quoted goes far to shake this hope. Yet for the sake of Dr. Candlish’s 
readers we must quote one other passage from him, and ask them if 
they can reconcile the two. 

“What a scene here bursts and breaks on the enraptured view of faith! What 
a crisis! Christ, the man Christ Jesus, standing again on this earth in the 
body ; all his redeemed with him in the body; not a breath, not a whisper of 
opposition or rebellion anywhere to be heard throughout all its continents 

kingdoms ; not a tomb anywhere ; not a dying groan; not a trace of sin’s 
or of sorrow’s ravages; not the faintest vestige of the footsteps of the 
Arch-fiend who first brought sin and sorrow to its shores! Yes! work is 
done! The end for which he got the kingdom is fully and for ever attained. 
He may deliver it up to God, even the Father.”—(p. 89.) 

Meanwhile, outside of this fair scene, the earth, so swept and gar- 
nished, gravelled and carpeted for the reception of the prince, there 
lies a hideous region into which he is forbidden to enter. From this 
earth, where Providence, and Redemption, and Spirit have done their 
utmost, there have been carried off into the dominion of the Arch-fiend 
myriads of prisoners never to be delivered from his sway. Gigantic 
and undying sins possess the souls, and gnawing worms and salted 
fires torment for ever the bodies of his victims. Can this be the right 
reading of the gospel of salvation ? 

We should not, however, omit to notice that Dr. Candlish, in 
discussing the doctrine of the resurrection, draws a critical dis- 
tinction between “flesh and blood,” and “flesh and bones,” and 
considers that a light is thus thrown upon the nature of that 

romise. For that while St. Paul says, “flesh and blood cannot 
inherit the kingdom of God,” it is foretold that our bodies shall be 
made like unto Christ’s body, which, after his rising, is said to have 
had “ flesh and bones.” Certainly “ the bones,” “bone of bone,” and 
the like, were Hebrew phrases for signifying the essential and innermost 
nature of man. But only figuratively so; they do not convey any phy- 
siological truth. And Dr. Candlish is here led, according to his wont, 
to draw a literal inference from figurative premises. 

The question concerning the origin of human language touches 
theology at more points than one. For like other sciences which have 
emerged in modern times, it enters on ground where the Bible appears 
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to have delivered a history of the facts, and so to have precluded the 
necessity of all investigation; and the results of inquiry may prove 
at variance, not only with the facts so recorded, but with some doctrines 
which have been esteemed essential on the authority of the Bible, 
Moreover, apart from its biblical connexion, the question concerning 
this origin as concerning other origins, becomes one which relates to the 
mode of the Divine operation, whether it is by law or by interference. 
We may, therefore, notice here the Essay of M. E. Renan,° although 
in other respects it scarcely falls within this department. 

The slightest comparison of the biblical myth concerning the con- 
fusion of languages with obvious historical facts, makes it apparent 
that there could not be time, according to the chronology of the Bible, 
or within any period to which the earlier portion of it could be reason- 
ably stretched, for the seating of the several tribes dispersed from Babel in 
the localities where they are found at the dawn of profane history, with 
strongly differenced kinds of speech and matured political constitutions, 
But it has been thought, that although the story concerning Babel 
may be a fabulous vehicle, the account given of the creation of man, and 
the derivation of all mankind from one pair, is of the very essence of 
the Revelation. The more so, because it is referred to in the New 
Testament as historical, and because the doctrine of traditional cor- 
ruption, with which again is connected that of atonement and recon- 
ciliation, is intimately bound up with it. And a method of conciliation 
has been thought possible by some philologists, if only sufficient time 
could be given for the development of the various human languages 
from one common stock. It is suggested, that in lapse of ages the 
Indo-Germanic and Semitic languages may have differenced themselves 
from one original language; that if more time be allowed, the African 
tongues may be supposed reducible in the same way; that with more 
time still, it is not absurd to infer that all may be connected 
with the Chinese. And so men originally issued from one stock—were 
of the same blood. But M. Renan well observes that even the first 
step in this backward process is not by any means ascertained. There 
are some similarities in the vocabularies of the Semitic and Indo- 
Germanic tongues, and these after all may only be superficial ; but the 
essentials of a language are to be sought, not in its vocabulary, but 
in its grammar: its grammar reveals the mould of thought in which 
it has been cast. Does the structure of language, then, supply evidence 
that it has been a deliberate work, or a spontaneous function of man ? 
if a spontaneous function and growth, in what relation do the great 
groups of known languages stand to each other ? 

It would be absurd, says M. Renan, to recognise in the lower animals 
the spontaneity of the cries by which they express their emotions 
and indicate their relation to things around them, and to deny a like 
spontaneity to man in his utterances, though they be articulated and 
suited to his more complicated relations. Man is not first made, as a 
cake of clay, and afterwards endowed from without with eyes to see 





6 «De l'Origine du Langage.’ Par Ernest Renan, Membre de |’Institut. 
London: Williams and Norgate. 1858. 
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and ears to hear, nor merely enabled afterwards to invent these organs ; 
they are necessary to the completeness of his nature, and are involved 
in the very fact of his existence. Much more does the function of lan- 
guage form part of the concrete human being, is necessary not only to 
his outward life in society, but to the precision of his inward thought. 
He puts forth the energy of speech as he puts forth his hand to take, 
or directs his vision. But if language be thus a spontaneous exercise 
of a faculty as divinely given to man as any others, but not more so, 
in what relation to each other are the various languages of the earth 
to be considered ? 

It has very generally been taken for granted, that the primitive 
language, or any language in its primitive condition, must have been 
very simple in its forms—that the agglutinated, or polysynthetic 
forms, for instance, present language in a state far distant from its 
origin. One consequence of this hypothesis is, that immense periods 
of time are required for the development of the synthetical forms, if 
the simple forms were the original ones. M. Renan, on the other 
hand, contends that as consciousness, at its first development, with 
difficulty distinguishes itself from the medium in which it is generated, 
the synthetic forms—such as the affix forms of the Semitic languages, 
and the inflected forms, so called, of the Indo-Germanic—were the natural 
expressions of the earlier and less distinct energies of thought. As 
thought becomes more precise and analytic, it finds its expression in a 
logical order of words, and the relations of the parts of the proposition 
are signified by auxiliaries and prepositions, which supersede agglu- 
tinations to the principal words. This progress from the con- 
fused to the simple has certainly been the order according to which 
the human intellect has given conscious precision to its own pro- 
cesses :-— 

On se figure trop souvent que la simplicité, . relativement a nos pro- 
cédés analytiques est antérieure & la complexité, est aussi dans l’ordre des 
temps. C’est la un reste des vieilles habitudes de la scholastique et de la 
méthode artificielle que les logiciens portaient dans la psychologie. De ce 
que le jugement, par exemple, se laisse décomposer en idées ou pures appré- 
hensions dénuées de toute affirmation, l’ancienne logique concluait que la pure 
appréhension précéde dans l’esprit le jugement affirmatif. Or, le jugement est, 
tout au contraire, la forme naturelle et primitive de Pexercice de l’entende- 
ment ; ’idée comme l’entendent les logiciens, n’est qu’un fragment de l’action 
totale par laquelle procéde lesprit humain. Loin que celui-ci débute par 
Panalyse, le premier acte y ree svete au contraire complexe, obscur, syn- 
thétique ; tout y est entassé et indistinct.”—pp. 151, 152. 

This is more than an illustration ; it is an instance of the manner in 
which language has been generated, as the thought of man has be- 
come developed. 

“ A chaque époque apparait le merveilleux accord de la psychologie et de la 
linguistique ; nous sommes done fondés a considérer les langues comme les 
formes successives qu’a revétues esprit humain aux différentes périodes de 
son existence comme le produit des forces humaines agissant & tel moment 
donné et dans tel milieu.”—p, 187. 


M. Renan supports his views by a close array of facts generally 
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acknowledged by philologists. His logic is most cogent, and his diction 
exemplifies the characteristic excellences of French prose. 

As to the question of the unity of the human race, which gives to 
many their chief interest in these philological inquiries, M. Renan 
does not think that his conclusions go so far as to negative the 
possibility of the whole human family having issued from, it may be, a 
single pair. But he thinks they reach as far as this—that there has 
been more than one centre of language; and whether they diverged 
or not from one centre of material origin, that men awoke to that 
degree of mental consciousness which spontaneously found expression 
in speech properly so called, on many different points, if not simulta- 
neously, yet independently of each other. And it should not be lost 
sight of, that whatever may be thought of the reducing the Semitic, 
the Arian, the Chinese, and even the Turanian languages to a common 
stock, there still meet the philologer—not to speak of the American, 
the Southern African, the Australian tongues—a most intractable 
multitude of languages in Polynesia. It seems as if the peoples there set- 
tled had occupied their several homes in like states of rudeness, void of 
all but the simplest instincts,and with the merest rudiments of language, 
because with only rudiments of mind. Under like circumstances they 
have developed languages parallel with each other, but not cognate, nor 
resembling. M. Renan objects to the supposition of a period of mutism 
for the human race, after which it should have invented language ; and 
the adaptation of the vocal organs for speech certainly forbids us to sup- 
pose an age of mutism, properly so called, as we are precluded likewise 
by other considerations from supposing men to have devised speech 
by reflection, and to have adopted it by compact. But we are led to 
think probable a condition in which man’s speech was altogether 
rudimentary, corresponding to his undeveloped psychical faculties ; and 
to some extent, therefore, M. Renan’s views concerning the complexity 
of language being a characteristic of its antiquity must admit of limi- 
tation: for in the primitive state of all, language must have been far 
from compound—rather like thought, vague and undetermined. 

We should very much have desired to extract M. Renan’s observa- 
tions (p. 200) on the theory of a material unity of race, where he 
ease out with admirable precision that the unity essential to the 

uman race is a psychological—a moral unity. If all peoples are sub- 
ject to the same laws of being, and are sensible of the same obligations, 
they are one, both towards their Creator and towards their fellow- 
creatures, whether or not they be all sprung materially from the loins 
of one progenitor. 

Professor Delitzsch, in his Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews,’ undertakes to illustrate it with the view of maintaining, 
particularly against Hofman’s extreme views, the vicarious satis- 
faction of Jesus Christ. He has thrown himself into the Jewish 
feeling concerning sacrifice and atonement—he may be said even to 
revel in the sacrificial ritual—and is not shocked at representing the 





7 ‘‘Commentar zum Briefe an die Hebriier. Mit archiologischen und dog- 
matischen Excursen iiber das Oper und die Verséhnung.” Von Professor F. 
Delitzsch in Erlangen, London: Williams and Norgate. 1857. 
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sacrifice of Christ as literally an appeasing of the wrath of the Father. 
Of course it does not suggest itself to him, that the arguments and 
illustrations in the epistle are to be taken eum grano. Professor 
Delitzsch’s views concerning the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper are, 
that it is not a repetition of the offering which was once made upon 
the cross, nor yet a mere memorial, nor a mere devotional offering, 
nor only an Eucharistic offering, but that the body and blood already 
offered for man is thereby and therein applied to the participation of 
the believer—it is the individual appropriation of it; just as the 
sprinkling of the door-posts of the Israelites with the blood of the 
Paschal Lamb was the application to each house of its consecrating 
wer. 

Dr. Hitzig completes his illustrations of the Salomonic writings by 
a commentated translation of the Proverbs.§ The book itself is 
evidently the result of several compilations, and in no part committed 
to writing by the wise king, although it may contain sayings handed 
down traditionally from him. Naturally such collections would take 
the name of Solomon, just as collections of fables have been attributed 
to Asop, although it is very doubtful if there ever was such an his- 
torical person as Msop. As to Msop, Dr. Hitzig thinks he finds a 
connexion between him and the 3X, 1 Kings iv. 33—“The hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall.’ We are not disposed to lay any stress upon 
this kind of verbal similarity ; but there is some reason to think that 
this “ speaking of trees,’”’ and “ of birds and beasts,” was not a natural 
history composed by Solomon, but orally delivered fables, in which the 
animals and trees were made the interlocutors. 

The second part of Dr. Jost’s work® on the internal history ot 
Judaism is divided into two periods. The first begins with the de- 
struction of the temple and the depression of the Hebrew race, con- 
sequent on their unsuccessful insurrections against the Roman power. 
Some fragmentary illustrations of the relation between Judaism and 
the most primitive form of Christianity are here introduced. After 
the unsuccessful rising of Barcochebas, Judaism, thrown more upon 
itself, begins to develope the Talmudic system as an outwork of its 
religion. The succession of teachers in the Palestinian and Baby- 
lonian schools is thus traced till the completion of the Talmud, about 
500 after Christ. The second period embraces the history from the 
rise of the Mohammedan religion to the death of Maimonides. This 
interesting work introduces the general reader to the knowledge of an 
immense amount of intellectual activity little suspected by him. We 
can only now add, that the mode in which the Rabbis appear for the 
most part to have conducted their controversies, would compare advan- 
gad with the Christian method of dispute. 

© one would have supposed sixty years ago, says M. Jourdain,!® 





8 Die Spriiche Salomos, tibersetzt und ausgelegt.”” Von Dr. Ferdinand 
Hitzig, Professor der Theologie in Ziirich. London: Williams and Norgate. 1858. 

® “Geschichte des Judenthums und seiner Sekten.” Von Dr. J. M. Jost. 
2te Abtheilung, 4ter und 5ter Buch. London: Williams and Norgate. 1858, 

10 “Tia Philosophie de Saint Thomas d’Aquin.” Par Charles Jourdain, Agrégé 
des Facultés des Lettres, Chef de Division au Ministére de I’Instruction Publique 
et des Cultes, London: Williams and Norgate. 1858. 
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that after little more than half a century, the Academy of Moral and 
Political Sciences would have proposed such a subject for discussion 
as that which has called forth his present essay. The questions to 
be determined by competitors were to embrace the following points :— 
1. To examine the authenticity of the works attributed to St. Thomas. 
2. To give an extended exposition of his philosophy. 3. To follow the 
history of his philosophy into the controversies between the Dominicans 
and Franciscans. 4. To conclude with a complete criticism on his 
doctrines, showing their defects, and pointing out that which is of a 
permanent character. The essay composed in answer to these ques- 
tions was thus obliged to cover somewhat too much ground, and it has 
not been altogether possible for the author, in the course of it, to avoid 
some repetitions. He divides his work into three books. In the first, 
he gives a sketch of the scholastic philosophy to the middle of the 
thirteenth century; discusses the authenticity of the several works 
attributed to the Angelic Doctor, and presents a detailed analysis of 
his philosophy, comparing it in its several parts with the doctrines of 
Aristotle, and of Albert of Cologne. In the second, he traces the in- 
fluence of his doctrines to the end of the seventeenth century. And 
in the third book, he passes a judgment upon their relative value. The 
third book, therefore, may be read as a commentary on part of the 
first. We have thus passed in review the relation of Reason and 
Faith, of Philosophy and Theology. Aquinas was not afraid of Reason, 
which he considered as the handmaid of Theology—as having belonging 
to it a proper domain and preliminary office. But as revealed Theology 
has also its proper domain, the two can never clash on that ground. 
A good appreciation is given of the method of Aquinas, as neither in- 
ductive nor deductive, but rather analytical and disputative. His point 
of departure for human knowledge was from sensation andexperience; and 
he proved the existence of God through our experience of effects—not 
as Anselm did, through our ideas. His prime demonstration, indeed, of 
the existence of God, was taken from Aristotle’s distribution or definition 
—for it is not more—of that which is moved as matter, and that which 
moves asmind. In his proof of the attributes of God, he had little suc- 
cess beyond the employment of the method of negation ; for the argu- 
ment that in Him, that must be perfect, which in us is imperfect, 
involves a begging of the question, if it does not lead to supposing in 
God contradictory attributes. As to Universals,,M. Jourdain makes 
Aquinas too much incline to Platonism—although all his expressions 
are not consistent with each other—and he does not seem to us to have 
developed sufficiently his author’s doctrine concerning sensible species, 
effluent representation of things; this doctrine is well explained by 
M. Hauréau (“ De la Philosophie Scholastique,”’ ii. 179, ff.) The im- 
portance of a doctrine of individuation, as antagonist to the Pantheism 
of Averroes, is well insisted on, while it is not attempted to defend 
Aquinas’s opinion, that the individuation of singulars is to be sought in 
matter. Even more contempt is shown for the Scotist doctrine of 
hacceity. 

Yet although the scholastic controversy concerning individuation sub- 
sided in the course of one hundred and fifty years, the real importance 
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of the question is very great,—What determines the individuality of 

Singulars ? for to say that the principle of individuation is to be sought 

in the will of God is no philosophical answer ; nor is that any explana- 

tion which is given by M. Jourdain (ii. 385) :— 

“Puis-je dire: Je suis, sans me distinguer par la méme de tout ce qui 
m’environne? Exister pour moi, n’est ce pas exister & part de tout autre 
objet ? Mon existence en un mot n’a t-elle pas pour conséquence nécessaire 
, mon individualité.” 

Certainly, to the consciousness of each one of us the “1” implies the 
“Not 1;” but if there is any reality in this distinction beyond the con- 
sciousness, the source of the individuation is still unexplained. Aquinas 
is also properly acknowledged to have failed still more signally, and to 
have fallen into inextricable inconsistencies, when he attempted to apply 
his doctrine of individuation to prove the personality of God in opposition 
to Averroes. On another point M. Jourdain makes an able apology for the 
absence of an uniform method and of perfect consistency in Aquinas’s 
treatment of the foundation of moral obligations. He had before him, 
indeed, not only two but three unerring authorities to him—Aristotle, 
the Bible, and Augustine, with his doctrine of grace. It will be under- 
stood that M. Jourdain’s work is composed not only in a spirit of 
admiration for the most eminent of all the medieval doctors, but in a 
spirit of fidelity to the Church which canonized him; and from this 
point of view M. Jourdain’s is not only a fair but liberal appreciation 
of the great schoolman. 

Mr. Bailey’s Letters on the Philosophy of the Human Mind” are 
characterized by some of the rarest as well as the greatest excel- 
lences which can distinguish a writer on metaphysical subjects. He 
is peculiarly clear, concise, and consistent in his terminology ; and it 
is one object of these Letters to point out the absence of these qualifi- 
cations in some eminent philosophers. Mr. Bailey maintains the direct 
perception of external objects in a sense more distinct than Sir William 
Hamilton himself. His doctrine is purely Lockeian :— 

“J. That the objects of human knowledge are of two kinds—external ex- 
istences and events perceived through the organs of sense, and internal states 
and operations ; or in other words, mental existences and events—which two 
classes comprise warring we actually know. 2. That our ideas are repre- 
sentative of the objects belonging to one or other of these two classes; and 
other ideas than these we have none, although we have the power of putting 
them together in new combinations of endless diversity.”—pp. 17, 18. 

_ These ideas are, of course, subsequent representations of the objects, 
not mediate to their perception. Perception is immediately of the 
object perceived ; and Dr. Reid, in combating, as he intended to do, the 
Idealism of Berkeley, combated a doctrine which the bishop did not 
hold. Reid argued against the interposition of Ideas between the 
Objects and the Perceptions. Berkeley held that there were no objects 
beyond Ideas. And Reid himself fell into a doctrine of interposition 
in his distinction between sensations and perceptions. In further 
clearing his ground, Mr. Bailey delivers some stringent but very per- 





11 «Letters on the Philosophy of the Human Mind.” By Samuel Bailey. 
Second Series, London: Longman and Co. 1858. 
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tinent criticisms upon other great authorities; as when he points out 
how Sir William Hamilton confounds “what is physically immediate 
with what is mentally immediate ;’ when he says, “as not here pre- 
sent, an immediate knowledge of an object distant in space is impos- 
sible ;” and in his observations upon James Mill's theory of the forma- 
tion of abstracts, by “dropping the connotation.””—p. 75. In his 
seventh chapter he enters more directly upon the main question, 
whether we have, as according to Leibnitz, innate ideas ; or, according to 
Kant, whether cognitions @ priori are given. And he says :— 

“There is, at the outset, one fatal objection to both these doctrmes. Not only 
are we utterly unconscious of any such alleged innate principles and @ priori 
cognitions (although, if they exist at all, they must be matters of consciousness), 
but when they are presented to us in words, we find that it is in the shape of 
propositions, expressive of nothing but knowledge which has been acquired 
a the organs of sense, and which cannot be acquired in any other way.” 
—>p. 90. 

And in opposition—1, to the doctrine of innate ideas ; 2, to the doe- 
trine of cognitions @ priori; 3, to the modified doctrine of innate 
modes of mental procedure he urges— 

“That we human beings have no innate knowledge, but are so constituted as 
to perceive objects as having various properties, because they actually possess 
them ; to be high and low, near and distant, straight and crooked, like and un- 
like, connected together as necessarily co-existing, and unconnected or casually 
conjoined; that we are likewise so constituted as to express m general pro- 
ner the points of resemblance which we discern among the various objects 

rought under our cognizance.” —pp. 128-9. 

On this debate there are some considerations arising out of compa- 
rative psychology which Mr. Bailey has passed by, as perhaps not 
thinking them worthy of remark, but which to our apprehension go far 
to require a modification of his doctrine, and to show that the mind, 
whatever that be, contributes more than he allows,—for he allows no- 
thing, to the content of the thought. A dog and a man will have very 
different perceptions of a rose or lily, and likewise of a piece of carrion. 
The lower animals do not appear to have perception of coloris, nor of 
beauty in form and outline, although capable of distinguishing bulks. 
Does.a dog, though he: perceives a stick, “cognise” it as a crooked or 
astraight stick? In fact, we are, as Mr. Bailey expresses it, “con- 
stituted” to perceive the properties of objects as we do perceive them. 
In their several properties, objects are uniformly differenced to us, which 
for practical purposes is sufficient for us; but it does not carry us far 
into an insight into the things themselves, nor can we say how far our 
perceptions of the properties are adequate. We are also so constituted 
as to infer relations between certain objects or events, such as of cause 
and effect, and such inferences as these are useful to us in practice; 
but we are not’thereby enabled to say that. necessity, causation, and 
the like, are relations as truly existing between the objects themselves 
as they appear to be to us. 

There'is much more in Mr. Bailey’s treatise which deserves notice ; 
but we must confine ourselves to pointing out his excellent chapters 
on the prominent characteristics of German -Philosophy, and their 
causes, and much regret that we cannot afford :room for 
extracts. 
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yeaa inevitably continues to engross public attention. Of the 
occasional pamphlets before us, the most noteworthy is Sir R. Gar- 
diner’s “ Analysis” of the Phenomena of the Indian Rebellion.” ‘The 
topics which it selects for discussion are the character of the past 
government, the causes of revolt, the political and military insecurity 
of our empire, the amalgamation of the Queen’s and Company’s armies, 
and our prospective policy. The insurrection is directly attributed to 
our adoption of the annexation system, and its open affirmation in the 
dethronement of the King of Oude, and consequent appropriation of 
that territory. The rebellion is described as universal and social, 
accompanied, indeed, by military mutiny, but military mutiny as 
patriotic revolt, not as professional insubordination. The story of the 
sacrilegious cartridges is pronounced a myth. The pamphlet is ably 
written, and the opinions advanced are fortified by documentary 
evidence. 

The Analytical Digest of Judicial Decisions in India, published a 
few years ago by Mr. Morley, was preceded by an introductory essay 
on the Administration of Justice in our Indian territories. Of this 
essay the work now before us is an expanded reprint.43 The subject 
matter is divided into several distinct chapters and sections, comprising 
the history of the Courts of Judicature, from their origin down to the 
present time, and detailing their actual constitution, powers, and juris- 


diction. In his first chapter, Mr. Morley reviews her Majesty’s law 


courts; in his second, he describes the functions and powers of the 
justices of peace, magistrates, and coroners. ‘The Sudder and Mofussil 
courts, with the rise and progress of the Adawlut and subsequent 
systems, are examined in the third chapter. The two following chap- 
ters particularize the appeals to her Majesty in Council, discuss the 
laws peculiar to India, trace the sources of Hindu and Muhamedan law, 
and furnish some useful information relative to the schools, sects, and 
legal doctrines of the native population, as well as to those of the Por- 
tuguese, Armenians, and Parsis. The last chapter enumerates the 
reports of decided cases, exemplifying the existing legal theory and 
practice. A glossary gives completeness to the work, which may be 
recommended to the general reader as a concise elementary and prac- 
tical treatise on the law of India. 

Regarding the progress, prosperity, and power of civilized nations as 
dependent on the magical agencies of steam, and pronouncing foreign 
commerce to he a necessity of the large and redundant agricultural 





12 “Military Analysis of the Remote and Proximate Causes of the Indian Re- 
bellion.” Drawn from the Official Papers of the Government of India, Respect- 
fully addressed to the Honourable the Members of the House of Commons. By 
General Sir Robert Gardiner, K.C.B., Royal Artillery, London: Byfield. 1858. 

13 “The Administration of Justice in ‘British India: its Past History and Pre- 


-sent State,” &c. By William :H. Morley, of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister- 


at-Law, &c. London: Williams and Norgate. Calcutta: Le Page andCo. 1858. 
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production of the United States, Dr. Rainey invites the Federal 
Government to provide the people with rapid steam-mails and liberal 
postal facilities. In reviewing the present position of steam naviga- 
tion,!* he shows the indispensableness of fast ocean communication, 
explains the commercial capabilities, and calculates the cost of steam,and 
proves that individual enterprise cannot furnish a fast mail and pas- 
senger marine. Denouncing the slavish dependence of America on 
Great Britain for rapid ocean transport, Dr. Rainey urges the Pre- 
sidential Government to adopt the same wise and comprehensive steam 
system as that already established by the British Government. Ame- 
ricans, while sympathizing in the triumphs of their Transatlantic 
brethren, must, he contends, blush at their own dereliction in this 
enriching and civilizing service. The United States need such a ser- 
vice, not to control the world, but to control its commerce. The trade 
with Brazil, and other parts of South America, demands a direct steam 
post. To carry a letter four thousand miles, a distance of eight thou- 
sand miles must be traversed. Alike for foreign diplomacy, consular 
service, correspondence with Europe, and purposes of naval direction, 
America requires an independent, effective, and systematic transmarine 
service. At present, while Great Britain has 1670 ocean steamers, 
with 666,330 aggregate tons, the United States have but 57, with 
94,795 aggregate tons. In a separate section, the mail steam system, 
inaugurated by Great Britain, is sketched historically, and its opera- 
tion succinctly indicated, from the first contract, in 1833, with the Mona 
Isle Steam Company, to that recently completed by the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company. The ocean mail steamers of Great Britain run 
2,532,231 miles per year, at a cost to the Admiralty of £1,062,797. 
Those of the United States run 735,732 miles per year, at a total 
charge on the post-office department of $1,329,733. In the progress 
of his work, Dr. Rainey gives us much useful information of a scientific 
and technical kind; the natural laws of resistance, power and speed, 
are discussed, authorities cited, and tables supplied. The supple- 
mentary papers furnish valuable tabular statements on the ocean mail 
service of America and Great Britain, of the French and English 
navies,* the ocean steam lines of the world, and contain numerous 
extracts from the Senate reports and other documents. 

Another Transatlantic publication merits notice. Mr. H. C, Carey, 
an economist of some pretension, considers, in a series of Letters’ ad- 
dressed to the President, the foreign and domestic policy of the Union, 
and its effects on the people and the state. The monetary and mer- 
cantile phenomena of the country are characterized, and evidences are 
adduced of material, moral, and political deterioration, of the diminish- 





14 ¢*Ocean Steam Navigation, and the Ocean Post,” By Thomas Rainey. Second 
Edition. New York: Appleton and Co. London: Triibner and Co. 1858. 

* July, 1856. Great Britain.—Total of steam and sailing vessels, 527 ; 13,880 

ns. France.—Total of steam and sailing vessels, 537; 14,077 guns. United 
States.—Total of steam and sailing vessels, 73. 

15 «* Letters to the President on the Foreign and Domestic Policy of the Union, 
and its Effects.” By H, C, Carey, Philadelphia: Lippencott and Co, London: 
Triibnerand Co, 1858, 
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ing productivity of the land, and of the declining commercial power. 
Commerce, according to Mr. Carey, grows by aid of the French, and 
decays under British policy. His views, consequently, are protec- 
tionist, and therefore generally opposed to those of our best political 
thinkers ; yet the weighty allegations contained in this essay challenge 
a serious attention. 

A kind of rudimentary Parliament of Social Science held its first 
session at Birmingham, in October, 1857, under the presidency of Lord 
Brougham, with a general committee of superintendence, and five sub- 
committees, corresponding to the five sections into which their subject 
is distributed—viz., jurisprudence, education, reformatory punishment, 
public health, and social economy. The addresses delivered and papers 
read on this occasion are now collected in one compact volume of six 
hundred pages, the joint production of about ninety authors.’® In 
these essays the topics of the day are treated with a contrasting 
capacity of discrimination, and differing degrees of ability. Clear re- 
gistration of facts and calm historical exposition alternate with loqua- 
cious platitudes or sentimental declamations. There is scarcely a sub- 
ject of public preoccupation unrecognised in these literary transactions. 
The amendment of law, employment of women, effect of commercial 
legislation on commercial morality, extirpation of crime, civic and mili- 
tary sanitary arrangements, transfer of land, prison dietary, intempe- 
rance, prostitution, education, and educational endowments,—all receive 
some notice, many a detailed examination. By this ventilation of 
opinion some important facts are authenticated and diffused. Such we 
consider to be the connexion of criminality, not with ignorance, but 
with density of population, and rapidity of increase; the demoraliza- 
tion of the poor through the direct operation of a fund intended for 
their relief; and the frequent misapplication, inutility, or mischievous 
efficacy of the endowed charities of the country, representing an income 
estimated at no less a sum than £1,500,000. Even the educational 
endowments, it would seem, often serve to pension laziness and defeat 
their end. “One has heard of a school,” says Mr. Colles, “ where the 
master’s salary was six hundred a-year, and his object was to drive 
away the pupils. This he effected by a series of severe floggings, 
various periods, from a fortnight to six months, being requisite to 
ensure the withdrawal of the unfortunate scholar, according to the 
thickness of his skin or the obstinacy of his parent.” As a repertory 
of facts, as a thermometer of opinion, as a serviceable contribution to 
free discussion, and occasionally as an aid to the formation of sound 
views, we can sincerely recommend this volume of sociological 
transactions. 

For the majority of men financial questions have no attraction, but 
Mr. Murray has shown how a subject in itself repulsive may furnish 
material for an agreeable and instructive volume.” The object of his 
work is not so much economical as historical. Dealing rather with 





16 «Transactions of the National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science,” 1857. London: J, W. Parker and Son. 1858. 

7 «French Finance and Financiers under Louis XV," By James Murray. 
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men than with money, it supplies us with an account of the measures 
resorted to by the various holders of the public purse for meeting the 
exigencies of their position. Mr. Murray commences with a deserip- 
tion of the early life and character of the Duke of Orleans, commends 
his honest rejection of the proposal to repudiate the debts of Louis XIV., 
and enumerates the expedients by which the national income was 
levied. Under the Duc de Noailles an attempt was made to diminish 
the expenditure and improve the fiscal system. ‘Thus the responsi- 
bility of the collectors of the revenue was enforced, and the official 
personages who had enriched themselves at the expense of the country 
were compelled: to restore a portion of their ill-gotten gains. No less 
than four thousand four hundred and seventy persons were called to 
account, and confessed that they had amassed upwards of 800,000,000 
livres by trafficking in the finances. Under the policy adopted by the 
Due de Noailles the country began to resume its prosperity, when the 
impatient Regent was persuaded to carry into effect the scheme recom- 
mended by Law. Mr. Murray gives a clear and graphic narrative of 
this celebrated adventurer’s career, the rejection of his scheme by the 
Council, and his patronage by the Regent. He relates the circumstances 
attending the institution of Law’s private bank, its eventual conversion 
into a royal establishment, the creation of the Company of the West, 
the attempts to colonize Louisiana, the recoil and collapse of the 
system, and finally Law’s compulsory retirement from France. The 
measures employed to restore public confidence and to raise an adequate 
revenue, under Cardinal Dubois and the Duc de Bourbon, are next de- 
tailed, and the unpopularity and inefliciency of the two per cent. pro- 
perty tax strikingly brought out. Fleury’s administration follows. 
His financial policy comprised the abolition of the property tax, the 
adjustment of the coinage, the reduction of rentes, and re-establishment 
of the dixiéme. Under the mistresses of Louis XV. the imposition 
of an income tax of one-twentieth obliged Machault to resign. Sil- 
houette then proved the necessity of new imposts, and suggested 
a property tax of five per cent. Compelled to abandon this project, he 
fell back on a scheme of suspended payments. His resignation ensued, 
and Paris employed its wit in caricaturing the fallen minister. 
Trousers without pockets, portraits in outline, emblems of privation 
and unreality, were designated by his name. To Silhouette succeeded 
the unprincipled and shame-proof Terray. “ Did I say that it was 
just ?” was his answer when he was reproached with the iniquity of 
his fiseal project. And when told that he was taking the money out of 
the pockets of its victims: “ And where else should I take it from P” 
was his retort. Among the abbé’s measures were a tax on salt, an 
arbitrary and partial reduction of pensions, and suspension of treasury 
obligations. Such isa sketch of the history of French finance under 
Louis XV., as written by Mr. Murray. The principle of taxation 
adopted was a direct one; the one-tenth of Louis XVI. was superseded 
by one-twentieth, which was gradually increased by state exigencies 
to a tax of fifteen per cent. on every species of property. Yet under 
this abusive and fraudulent system the taxes were enormously aug- 
mented—the nett revenue under 'l'erray far exceeding the gross revenue 
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under Colbert—the taxpayers were less oppressed, the fiscal burthens 
more equally distributed, and the number of peasant proprietors con+ 
siderably increased. 

The present work,!* with its unpromising title, has the same cha- 
racter of unexpected attractiveness as the preceding; and if not a really 
philosophical essay, is at least an entertaining disquisition on the prin- 
cipal revolutionary ideas of modern Europe, and, above all, of modern 
France. It is composed in a series of dialogues, in which the interlo- 
cutors are the author and various shadowy personages who represent 
the different types of antagonistic opinion, and challenge his statements 
or expand their own theories. The language in which these specula- 
tions are conveyed is highly metaphorical and diffuse, the sentences 
are cumulative, the figures have an oriental extravagance about them, 
and the logic is that of sentiment rather than of intellect. M. 
Pelletan thus deseribes his call to present authorship: “ J’ai mis la main 
sur le cceur de la France, je |’ai senti battre et j’ai ecrit ce livre!’ His 
point of view is indicated in the sublime recommendation, ‘“ Ouvrez.la 
fenétre et regardez |’ Kurope.”” The primary principle of his philosophy 
is the eternal opposition of the two contending powers, foree and in- 
telligence. ‘The discussion, conducted on the basis of strophe and 
antistrophe, comprehends the origin of evil, sin, the family, our country, 
humanity, nature, government, and religion. M. Pelletan eulogizes 
France as the laboratory of the ideas expressed in the formula Equality 
and Fraternity; England as the assertor of the principle of liberty. 
The sole determining authority is law, prepared, diseussed, voted and 
sustained by the people, controlled and supermtended by the free expres- 
sion of opinion. The problem of the age is to reconcile the claims of 
order with those of progress. Progress is dependent on intelligence. 
To direct society and advance its interests, Government must ascertain 
the predominant social tendencies. ‘The only expedient for realizing a 
Government based on intelligence is popular representation ; the only 
form of popular representation is popular election ; and the only defen- 
sible mechanism of popular election is universal suffrage, with the in- 
variable accompaniment of a free press. It is acknowledged that 
truth is often the property of a minority; but where decision is im- 
perative, and the choice lies between an armed appeal and a numerical 
dictation, we cannot hesitate which alternative to prefer. Should the 
defeated opinion have right on its side, no arithmetical force can finally 
overpower it. All established truths. are conquests won by the 
minority over the majority. Thus, the minority which represents 
superior intelligence retains the right of ultimate victory, and is itself 
represented by the press. The suffrage of M. Pelletan is less a uni- 
versal suffrage than a suffrage with universality as its ideal. It 
excludes woman for sociological reasons ; it excludes all who have not 
received primary instruction. It makes the franchise co-extensive with 
moral and intellectual elevation. The principle which regulates. its 
exercise accommodates itself to the state of society, expanding or con- 
tracting the suffrage with the expansion or contraction of capacity, but 
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ever tending to wniversalize it as the only method of realizing national 
life, national representation, patriotic devotion, and collective syme 
athy. 
: Social philosophy in France has just now many interpreters. Of 
these, the most fearless, certainly the most original, is M. Proudhon, 
who, after a silence of five years, once more resumes authorship, The 
three volumes of which his new work’? consists are written in the 
form of letters, addressed to the Cardinal Archbishop of Besangon, and 
treat of man, his religion, destiny, progress, polity, literature, and phi- 
losophy. M. Proudhon places himself at the very commencement in 
the attitude of a belligerent. His challenge is brief and decisive. 
Revolution or revelation is the alternative which he offers us. Fiercely 
and uncompromisingly does he do battle with all his enemies, natural 
and supernatural; yet openly, honourably, morally, and not without 
some show of justitication. The one cardinal question—the question 
into which all others resolve themselves—is, according to Proudhon, 
that of religion, the religious element in its most general form being 
identical with the Ideal or Transcendental, and having for its antithesis 
the Real or the Immanent. In philosophy, the primal error of our 
nature reveals itself in the search after the supersensuous—in the inves- 
tigation of the metaphysical entities which we call matter, spirit, time, 
space, &c. The tendency to transcend experience and to substantiate 
hypotheses has its scientific manifestation in these ontological pos- 
tulates, and its religious manifestation in the divinities of western 
and oriental polytheism, the three hypotheses of Christianity,—the 
personified reason of the Deist, the ultimate principle of the Pantheist 
or Spiritualist, and the collective humanity of the Positivist. In art, 
the same dangerous proclivity shows itself in the worship of the ideal ; 
in ethics, in the proclamation of love as the final principle; in life, in 
the exercise of love as an indefinite yearning for the unknown and un- 
attainable. Knightly devotion, chivalrous aspiration, platonic affec- 
tion, are all so many deadly evils. The highest ecstacies of religious 
ardour are closely connected with the most vicious and degrading 
extravagances of sensualism. In all these tendencies, Proudhon sees a 
necessity against which man must combat; for they all involve the 
absolute, the abstract, the ideal—in a word, transcendentism. To this 
formidable and fatal proclivity of our nature to overleap itself, he op- 
poses, as the sole corrective, the principle of immanence, or personal 
independence. It is not in love for others that human amelioration 
lies—it is in free will, in the conscience—in its determinate expression, 
justice. Justice is the watchword of the revolution in whose sacred 
device it bears the name of equality. It is by reverting to the revolu- 
tionary programme—it is by disclaiming “ faith and love,” and adopting 
“ work and justice,”’ that we shall find the fulerum and lever that will 
move the world. This authoritative principle is defined to be a faculty 
as distinct as that of love, residing in the soul of man, and asserting 
itself as the recognition of our own personal dignity in others, and, 
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that of others in ourselves. After deploring the growing scepticism 
of the age, which has now invaded the moral domain, and showing how 
incapable the Roman Catholic Church is to oppose the inroads of vice, 
Proudhon proceeds to a formal exposition of his philosophy. The doc- 
trine of justice practically necessitates the doctrine of equality. All 
men, if we rightly understand our author, are absolutely identical in 
powers, and therefore in rights. Existing inequalities are partly due 
to education, which we can extend to all, and are partly the result of 
circumstances which we can control; so that the perfect equality of 
man (not of woman) will eventually be realized: inferior individuals 
and inferior races gradually dying out, and so illustrating the reasona- 
bleness of the sacred demand of the revolution, “1a justice ou la mort.” 
Next, denouncing the theory of grace or favouritism, Proudhon ac- 
cuses religion or the Church of systematically maintaining pauperism 
from interested motives of rejecting the principle of equality, of esta- 
blishing communism in the apostolic period of Christianity, again 
in the middle ages, and more recently attempting its restoration. 
Justice, on the contrary, he asserts, in its distributive applications, in- 
stitutes a true social economy, by simply converting reciprocity of 
respect or personal right into reciprocity of service or real right. 
Equality founds an economical equilibrium. Repudiating the com- 
munistiec doctrines of Rousseau, Plato, and Louis Blanc, Proudhon de- 
clares his object to be not to abolish property, but to legalize it. This 
can only be done by establishing a balance between supply and demand, 
—a balance of commerce, a balance of credit, a balance of population. 
Property in land is to be subject to the same condition of reciprocity. 
The rent belongs to the state, and under the state it belongs in 
part to the producer, and in part to society. The producer has a 
prior claim to his salary. The residue constitutes the principal por- 
tion of the national revenue. An unproductive proprietor is not en- 
titled to the rent. If he takes it without violence, he steals; if 
with violence, he robs. La propriété cest le vol. 

Acknowledging that man’s natural resources have a limit, and re- 
jecting the Malthusian theory, Proudhon contends that the true solu- 
tion of the problem lies in an establishment of an equilibrium between 
the self-multiplying and the productive powers of the race, by means 
of a repressive force of spontaneous derivation. This force is to be 
sought in labour. The instinct of multiplication diminishes as it 
remits its exercise; and under the combined influence of regular work 
and judicious training, the generative force would find its appropriate 
limit, and a balance between population and production be mstituted. 
Conformably with this view, marriage becomes the sacrament of justice. 
Love, which before marriage is an immorality, after marriage is con- 
secrated, through the limitations imposed by justice on its idealizing 
and sensual tendencies. Woman, who when obeying her natural bias 
descends only to the depths of a hideous self-degradation, becomes, as 
the wedded companion of man, the grace and glory of life. Inferior 
to him in strength, in intellect, and in moral feeling, she is superior in 
beauty and in love. But as these qualities are incommutable, and as 
life demands the masculine and not the feminine element for its regu- 
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lation, woman always remains subordinate to man. In the conjugal 

pair alone justice finds its true organ. Without marriage no family, 

without family no city, without city no state. In marriage, natural 
love is not only subservient to justice, but balanced by awartificial love. 

To escape the aberrations of an erotic idealism, the fitting expedient, 

the reader will learn with surprise, is the impersonal love of all men 

by every wife, and of all women by every husband, combined with the 
personal possession of one only. Divorce, in Proudhon’s moral world, 

with the usual reservations, is absolutely forbidden ; separation, how- 
ever, is allowed ; and for those who have failed to form a true and noble 

marriage, the alternative after divorce is a legalized concubinage. The 
woman, in the Individualist creed, as in the Positivist, becomes through 

marriage a divinity that redeems man from his innate ferocity, and 

restrains him from the excesses of passion, and the asperities of 
justice. She is his Domus awrea, his Rosa mystica ! 

Proudhon, in addition to his economical and moral theories, has his 
theory of education; his theory of progress and decline ; his theory of 
art ; and even his views on regicide, all characterized by the predomi- 
nance of the anti-idealistic principle. Noone not a professed adherent 
of the writer’s creed can peruse these volumes (seventeen hundred 
pages) without indignant protest and denial, and an ever heightening 
antipathy to a thinker who, with so fearless an energy, so cruel an 
irony, so unsparing a dialectic, declares war against the most cherished 
associations of his life, the dearest beliefs of his heart. With an 
appalling power of blasphemous utterance, and an insight that detects 
all the dangers that. lie in a surrender to religious sentiment or poetic 
fervour, he destroys the beautiful world of the idealist—robs the 
worshipper of his God—the poet of his art—the chivalrous lover of his 
, adored. maiden—the social enthusiast of his devotion to humanity. 
Yet, however paradoxical and extravagant he may be, you feel that he 
is not altogether wrong; that there is some truth in what he says; 
that his reign of righteousness and justice, if it do not logically exclude 
the reign of love and devotion, must, at least, be reconciled and co- 
ordinated with it. 

M. Proudhon is always impetuous, often discourteous, but a genuine 
sincerity sustains his plainness of speech. In modern Franee, opinion 
is free—when it is Catholic, imperial, established, never otherwise. The 
citation of M. Proudhon before the tribunal of Correctional Police has 
had its: logical consequence—the condemnation and punishment of 
opinion, when it has only truth to justify its utterance. For un- 
doubtedly the real offence of this able writer lies in his courageous 
enunciation of the social problem as Revolution v. Revelation. Kuro- 
pean statesmanship does not guarantee liberty of speech, because it 
does not approve freedom of thought. I+ is by no means evident to-us 
that even in England patrician ecclesiasticism and commercial sancti- 
mony would not persecute free thought, were the power and opportunity 
conceded. It is undeniable that in France a sarcastic refutation of the 
creed of the Empire is a crime only to be expiated by fine and imprison- 
ment. Let us not deceive ourselves. Persecution sits en permanence. 

If M. Proudhon justifies the French revolutionary action in its 
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generality, Louis Blanc” justifies it in its detail. Though differing as 
Individualist’ and Socialist must do in their political and economical 
doctrines, both equally accept the grand device which characterized its 
first terrific explosion ; but whereas the former defends the philosophical 
views of the revolution in general, the latter has the more limited 
task of vindicating one of its practical phases—the movement of 1848. 
M. Louis Blane’s book may be regarded as an apology and a counter- 
statement. He undertakes to correet the misrepresentations of Lord 
Normanby, the then English ambassador, and, in some instances at 
least, clearly establishes, by documents of unimpugnable authority, 
Lord Normanby’s recklessness of assertion, credulousness of dispo- 
sition, and indifference to historical truth. The story of the substi- 
tution of the tricolor for the red flag, by M. de Lamartine, undergoes 
a definitive revision. M. Louis Blanc disposes in an equally satisfactory 
way of the legend which attributes to him the introduction of the 
national workshops. For the co-operative associations which he 
established in the face of numerous obstacles and disecouragements, he 
claims an unexpected degree of success; and, quoting from the writings 
of J. S. Mill, shows that such associations may and ought to be 
instituted, if only as political experiments. Yet, while admitting the 
general integrity and simple-mindedness of our author, we are com- 
pelled to attribute to him, in part, the failure of the republican 
revolution of February. The position which he occupied at the 
Luxembourg was a false and misleading one. It gave dangerous pre~ 
eminence to himself, and undue prominence to the material side of the 
social problem. It split up the army of progress into two hostile 
camps. It necessarily fomented jealousy, and precluded unity of 
action. How far the apologist may be right in his assertion that his 
three Socialist friends and himself were from the first plenary and 
recognised members of the Provisional Government, we will not, on 
our present evidence, determine. The fac-simile, however, to which 
he refers us, at the end of his book, as so conclusively supporting his 
view, in our judgment testifies rather against than for it. After his 
own personal defence, and a vindication of the revolution of 1848, a 
faithful historical exhibition is given of the progress of the movement, 
—the Socialist theory and practice are discussed ; the foreign policy 
and the financial crisis explained ; and finally, the electoral proceedings, 
the invasion of the Assembly, the insurrection and deplorable issue of 
the revolution, are depicted with honourable fidelity to fact, and re- 
markable finish and flexibility of language. 

From the turbulent enthusiasm of French politics, we pass to the 
sober and sustained spirit which characterizes the constitutional 
government of Piedmont. The noble political attitude of this Italian 
kingdom ; the modest, yet distinguished part she enacted in the 
Russian war; her present dignified bearing in the dispute with Naples; 
her successful adoption of the representative system; her enlightened 
commercial policy, issuing in a rapidly-increasing revenue, while 
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accompanied by a reduction of taxation, stimulate our English sym- 
pathies, and incline us to welcome all publications that promise us 
sound information respecting her people, her statesmen, and her insti- 
tutions. So considered, the page of history*! which Signor Chiala 
turns for us will be found to reward perusal. Consisting of five prin- 
cipal divisions, and illustrated by an explanatory appendix, his 
pamphlet narrates the early struggles of the new political party orga- 
nized by the intrepid genius of Count Cavour, and known as le centre 
gauche ; a party differing only from the Left as the practical man differs 
from the theoretical, or as applied truth differs from truth contem- 
plated. After describing its formation, the author notices the attacks 
on the minister, Azeglio; the effects of the French coup d’état on 
Piedmont; the adhesion of Azeglio to the party of progress; the 
- ministerial crisis, and Cavour’s retirement; the position of the new 
cabinet ; the discussion of the law of marriage; the differences with 
the Holy See; the dismissal of Azeglio, and Cavour’s accession to 
ministerial presidency. The work of which we have given this brief 
abstract is remarkable for the sober English view of political philosophy 
it exhibits. Legislation grounded on exigencies and regulated by facts, 
progressive improvement, change of policy with change of circum- 
stances,—are the principles which it proclaims. The author’s concep- 
tion, too, of historic obligation, is admirably defined :—“ I make,” he 
—_ no pretensions to impartiality. A book is impartial when it is 
rue. 

On the good or bad fortunes of the national character, writes Signor 
Gallenga,”” rest all hopes of the new scheme of a free constitution in 
Piedmont. In his genial and sincere description of a country life in 
“that heart of Italy,” he attests that there is enough soundness in the 
basis to give us the best assurance of the solidity of the rising struc- 
ture. Yet, the stoutest and bravest of the Italian people, the semi- 
Celtic race of Piedmont, is fast dwindling under the baneful in- 
fluences of unwholesome diet and self-indulgent habits. Thus the 
mortality of Turin as far exceeds that of Paris as the latter surpasses 
that of London. Political freedom, however, seems to be “the Hes- 
perus that bringeth all things good ;” and already, in the introduction 
of athletic exercises and gymnastic sports, these deep-rooted evils are in 
a fair way of being cured in Piedmont. Unlike the urban population, 
the mountaineers seem in general to be cordial, hospitable, healthy, 
and vigorous, but unenterprising, indolent, thriftless, and improvident. 
Agriculture is rude and backward, absenteeism general, dishonest men- 
dicancy rampant, manufacturing industry in its infancy. The subjects 
discussed by Signor Gallenga can only be briefly indicated here. ‘The 
chapters on land and labourers, water and waterworks, woods and 
woodsmen, furnish much valuable information. The domestic life, the 
anti-social conventual system of female education, and the native tem- 
perament, are next examined; the low ebb of Italian literature and 
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the prevailing ignorance are deplored, and the brutifying rule of 
Austria attested, while faintly descried through the gloomy present a 
cheerful future is predicted for Piedmont, and through Piedmont for 
Italy. We will only add that Signor Gallenga has a cordial and prac- 
tical appreciation of the true Briton’s privilege of grumbling, and a 
command of racy idiomatic English never before displayed by a 
foreigner. 

From the Crimea to Constantinople is an obvious transition. Mrs. 
Edmund Hornby has given us, in her two volumes of travellers’ talk,** 
some pleasing descriptions of Turkish life and Greek manners. Sails 
on the Bosphorus, inspections of harems, mosques, arsenals, monasteries, 
and gardens, with excursions to Balaclava, Inkerman, and the once fair 
and dreadful Sebastopol, are vividly and gracefully sketched. The con- 
trast between the classical past and prosaic presentis amusingly expressed 
in the portrait of an infant Aristides slinging stones vigorously across 
the narrow streets at children smaller than himself, or in that of a Lil- 
liputian Sappho, engaged in the unpoetical manufacture of dirt-pies. 
The ignorance of the Turkish women, especially as exhibited in the 
management of their children; the sensual luxuriousness, oppression, 
and dishonesty of the pachas, and the miserable condition of the victims 
of their rapacious tyranny, are the chief social characteristics which the 
authoress presents. In describing the poverty of the East, she reports 
it as less frightful and more self-respecting than our own, and affirms 
that street vice is only cultivated as a western exotic. Judicious efforts 
for mental and moral amelioration would, in Mrs. Hornby’s opinion, 
be attended with favourable results. Books, it seems, if published in 
their own language, would be welcomed by the few women who can 
read ; and the nascent ambition of rearing an offspring as strong and 
beautiful as that of English mothers, argues favourably for the improv- 
ability of Oriental maternity. 

“ Intellectual Education,’ *® by Emily Shirreff, contains a valuable 
exposition of sound and practical ideas on the really great question of 
the age—at least in its application to the fairer and feebler of the two 
primary subdivisions of humanity. Breadth of view, far-seeing judg- 
ment, candour, and a steady but vivid sympathy with all forms of life, 
and truth, and loveliness, characterize the speculations of the authoress 
of this book; while a graceful dignity of mental movement, a self- 
restrained freedom, and sober beauty of language enhance the value of 
the thought, and impress and recommend it as we read. Christian 
by creed, our essayist is wise and noble enough to avow that religious 
training is not necessarily moral training ; that the artificial defence of 

rejudice cannot prevent the entrance of scepticism ; that we must 
eo to bear doubt in order to exclude despair. Protesting against 


the separation of moral and intellectual culture, and claiming for 
women their combined advantages, precisely because they have no 
outward necessity for labour, she vindicates education on its true 
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grounds, the right and duty of self-development, of forming character, 
of realizing happiness. In her review of general principles, as applied 
to female education, parental superintendence, and the purpose and 
degree of variation in the instruction imparted, are first considered ; 
a programme of study ranging over grammar, elementary mathematics, 
rudimentary science, language and history, is then examined, followed 
by a recital of the qualifications indispensable in the teacher. A 
chapter on moral training corrects certain erroneous conceptions, 
as the supposed religious duty of repressing all the natural ten- 
dencies; inculecates the formation of habits on the basis of the 
Moral Sanction, and indicates the perils of excessive sensibility and 
the influence of health on the mental condition. Educational limita- 
tions are discussed in the chapter on Early Teaching, comprising the 
amount and quality of instruction, the appropriate literature for chil- 
dren, and the absolute necessity of an education free from all religious 
dogmatism. The observations on the enervating effects of a false 
romance, and the awakening and ennobling influence of free poetical 
fancy and high imagination seem to us very admirable, while the pro- 
test against the Moloch-worshipping creed, which proclaims the salva- 
tion of selfishness as the supreme end of life, deserves a grateful re- 
cognition. In the three following chapters the appropriate studies 
and general management of girls from twelve to fourteen, from fourteen 
to sixteen, and from sixteen to eighteen years of age, are treated in a 
wise and earnest spirit. The concluding chapter examines the pecu- 
liarities of woman’s sovial status, the conditions of married happiness, 
the alternative and occasional obligation of a single life, and the vexed 
question of female employment. Our authoress, while admitting the 
reality of the alleged exceptions to the general rule of female infe- 
riority, deprecates competition on the part of feeble womanhood with 
robust manhood, maintaining the complimentary and not the equal or 
antagonistic nature of the sexes. 





SCIENCE. 


ROFESSOR WILLIAMSON’S beautiful monograph of the British 
Foraminifera,* recently published by the Ray Society, is a most 
acceptable contributiom to our knowledge of this group of animals, 
the recent study of which has become invested with many features of 
new interest both to physiologists and to zoologists. Although this 
study has until lately been prosecuted on the Continent much more 
zealously and systematically than in this country, yet it must not be 
forgotten that the first separate treatise on the beautiful miniature 
chambered shells found in sea-sand, was the “ Testacea Minuta Rari- 
ora” of Boys and Walker (1784), and that Montagu, at the beginning 
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of the present century, described many additional species from British 
types, before the publication of the admirable “Testacea Microsco- 
pica”? of Fichtel and Moll, in 1803, by which the foundation of a 
systematic study of this group may be considered to have been defi- 
nitely laid. Not only did these authors describe a large number of new 
specific types, chiefly obtained from the Mediterranean shores, but, by 
the comparison of large numbers of individuals, they were led to per- 
ceive that many of these types are subject to an extraordinary degree 
of variation; and they did good service, by not only describing but 
figuring the most remarkable examples of this tendency which had 
presented themselves to their observation. Up to this time, and for 
long afterwards, no zoologist appears to have had any suspicion that 
the animals which formed these beautiful microscopic shells differed in 
any essential respect from those of their larger allies; and, even in 
1825, M. D’Orbigny, who first attempted their scientific classification, 
ranked them as an order of Cephalopods, distinguishing them as 
Foraminifera, while the Nautilus, Ammonite, and their allies, whose 
chambered shells are furnished with a sipuncle, were designated Sipun- 
culifera. It is curious that the designation Foraminifera has stuck 
to these organisms, although deprived of all its significance by the 
removal of the group from the highest class of Invertebrata to the 
very bottom of the animal series, which has become necessary in con- 
sequenee of the discovery of Dujardin, first announced in 1835, that 
the creatures which form these minute chambered shells are not 
Cephalopod Mollusks, but little particles of animated jelly, possessing 
no distinct organization, but extending themselves into root-like fila- 
ments, termed pseudopodia, which serve as instruments both of prehen- 
sion and locomotion. To the animals of this type, some of which are 
destitute of shells and inhabitants of fresh water, but the greater part 
testaceous and marine, Dujardin gave the designation /thizopoda; and 
this: would be advantageously substituted for Foraminifera, were it not 
that the latter is now in such general use, that its relinquishment is 
not to be expected. 

It has been by M. D’Orbigny that the study of this group has been 
most systematically prosecuted ; but whilst great credit is due to him 
for-his industry in collecting, describing, and figuring a vast number of 
forms, recent and fossil, from various parts of the world, it is much to 
be regretted that, with such a rich store of materials, he did not lay a 
more durable foundation for the philosophical classification of these 
organisms. His almost entire ignorance of their internal structure 
has caused him to fall into the most grievous errors in regard to the 
affinities of his principal types; whilst his habit of selecting only the 
strongly marked forms, and neglecting the intermediate specimens, has 
led him not only to multiply species to an enormous extent, but fre- 
‘quently even to create distinct genera, for the reception of what are 
only individual varieties. 

(It:seems likely cthat,-as British observers led the way m the early 
study of the Foraminifera, so will'they be the foremost in that com- 
plete :re-investigation of the group which has now become requisite as 
a:basis for :its:systematic arrangement. The work was well begun by 
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Professor Williamson, in a series of isolated memoirs upon particular 
British genera, which he has published from time to time in the 
“ Annals of Natural History,” and the “Transactions of the Micro- 
scopical Society ;” and it has been contemporaneously prosecuted by 
Dr. Carpenter, who, starting with those gigantic Foraminifera, the 
fossil Nwmmulites, has specially devoted himself to the complete elu- 
cidation of the structure, variations, and affinities of a comparatively 
small number of types, chiefly from tropical seas, as to which his 
series of elaborate memoirs is in course of publication in the “ Philo- 
sophical Transactions.” 

Notwithstanding the great difference in the materials on which their 
researches have been prosecuted, these two gentlemen seem to be fully 
agreed as to their principal results; and the Ray Society has accord- 
ingly arranged with them for the production of a joint Treatise on 
this group,—Professor Williamson undertaking the execution of a 
monograph of the British species, whilst Dr. Carpenter has engaged 
to furnish an account of the structure, physiology, zoological affinities, 
and geographical and geological distribution of the Foraminifera gene- 
rally. Professor Williamson’s portion of the work is now complete ; 
and its publication, with upwards of two hundred beautiful figures on 
stone, constitutes another of those valuable services to Natural His- 
tory, for which the Ray Society has already earned a strong claim to 
the gratitude of its votaries. Nothing can form a greater contrast to 
the dashing recklessness of M. D’Orbigny than the painstaking 
caution of Professor Williamson ; who, instead of considering how many 
genera and species he could make, seems to have aimed at reducing 
their number to the smallest possible amount, by the careful study of 
the range of individual departure from each specific type. Indeed, 
he confesses that throughout the descriptive portion of his treatise he 
has employed the machinery of binomial classification provisionally 
only, as a useful mode of indicating special types of form; having not 
yet arrived at any satisfactory conclusion as to what are to be consi- 
dered the limits of their variation. His remarks on this point are 
very instructive :— 

“Nothing is easier than to throw the Foraminifera obtained by dredging 
over some limited area into defined groups, each of which has apparently a 
specific value. But as we extend our researches to more distant localities, 
new and intermediate forms perplex our minds as to what are the same and 
what different species. Long before our dredging net has swept round the 
British coasts, we find that what was already difficult trenches upon the impos- 
sible ; and when we test our results, by applying them to collections made in 
remote parts of the globe, we become convinced that the limited amount of 
our present information makes that impossibility absolute. The more exten- 
sive our experience, the weaker become our convictions respecting the limits 
of variation in any species. Examples abound which we are unable to locate 
with confidence ; and we are at length tempted to believe that specific dis- 
tinctions have no experience.”—p. x. 

This, however, would be an unsafe and unwarrantable conclusion. 
That there should be a much wider range of variation in this group 
than among the higher types of organization, is not to be wondered at, 
when it is considered how little of definiteness there is in the form and 
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structure of the soft gelatinous body that forms the shell; so that the 
wonder is, not that there should be a tendency to diversity both in the 
form and in the plan of growth of the aggregate body, but that there 
should be any regularity or constancy whatever. Still it is only in the 
degree of this range, that this group differs from others ; and the main 
principle which must be taken as the basis of its systematic arrangement 
—that of ascertaining the range of specific variation by an extensive 
comparison of individual forms—is one which finds its application in 
every department of natural history, and is now recognised and acted 
on by every Zoologist and Botanist worthy of the name. 

Mr. Bohn has sent forth the second and concluding volume of his 
new edition of Dr. Mantell’s popular exposition of geological 
science,* which has had the advantage of the careful editing of Mr. 
Rupert Jones, who, without breaking in upon the original symmetry 
of the work, has managed to introduce into it a large amount of new 
and valuable matter, which has been partly incorporated with the 
text, but, where it related to the subjects of the previous volume, has 
been added in an appendix. This contains abstracts of Mr. Sorby’s 
highly interesting paper on the microscopical structure of crystals and 
on the contents of their cavities, from which Mr. Sorby has shown 
that positive inferences may be drawn in regard to their aqueous or 
igneous origin; of Sir C. Lyell’s lecture (March 7, 1856), on the 
secular elevation and subsidence of areas of land; of Dr. Falconer’s 
exposition of the zoological and geological relations of the true 
species of mastodon and elephant; of Mr. Prestwich’s memoir on the 
former extension of upper tertiary deposits, probably of the age of 
the crag, over the chalk downs of Kent; and of Mr. Godwin- 
Austen’s communication on the granitic boulder recently found in the 
ehalk at Croydon, which has been as prolific a source of geological 
argument and romance as any fact lately brought forward. By the 
kindness of Sir Roderick Murchison, the editor has been enabled to 
introduce, in its proper place, a summary of the latest views of that 
distinguished geologist on the classification of the Permian and Silu- 
rian formations ; and he has also specially noticed that interesting dis- 
eovery (by Mr. C. W. Peach) of Lower Silurian fossils in the sili- 
eeous limestone rocks of Sutherlandshire, which has enabled Sir R. 
Murchison to bring to their true bearings the observations previously 
made in this locality by himself and others, and not only to rectify the 
errors and to disperse the obscurity which covered the geological his- 
tory of the North-Western Highlands of Scotland, but to place 
enormous masses of the stratified rocks of this region in their right 
position in the geological scale, and to develope their relations with 
their equivalent formations in Scandinavia, Canada, Wales, and else- 
where. Thus brought up to the knowledge of the present time, we 
have no doubt that the “ Wonders of Geology” will retain the repu- 
tation it has deservedly acquired as a sound compendium of the facts 





? “The Wonders of Geology; or a Familiar Exposition of Geological Pheno- 
mena.” By Gideon Algernon Mantell, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. Second edition. 
Revised and augmented by T. Rupert Jones, F.G.S. Vol. 2. Post 8vo, pp. 540. 
With numerous woodcuts. London. 1858. 
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and doctrines of Geology, set forth in an attractive form, and with the 
advantage, on the part of its lamented author, of such a thorough 
practical knowledge of his subject as is unfortunately possessed by but 
few popular authors on science. 

We are glad to possess in a collected form’ the series of interesting 
papers originally contributed by the late lamented Hugh Miller to the 
columns of the Witness newspaper, in which he narrated, in his own 
graphic and vigorous style, his personal experiences as a geological 
explorer. As in his other writings of a like class, the account of his 
scientific researches is very pleasantly blended with descriptions of 
the scenery in the midst of which he prosecuted them, notices of re- 
markable features in the history and antiquities of the localities, 
amusing incidents of travel, and anecdotes of the remote islanders 
amongst whom he found himself, which give an insight into modes of 
life of which those who have never visited such out-of-the-way spots 
can have little conception. These papers were originally composed 
during the heat of the Free Kirk controversy, into which, as is well 
known, Hugh Miller threw himself with his characteristic energy, 
wielding his sledge-hammer with tremendous power, and crushing 
many an antagonist by its heavy strokes. Whatever might be the 
subject on which he wrote, church politics were sure to be brought in 
somehow or other; and the rambles of a geologist gave plenty of 
opportunity for the discussion of them; which, being often carried 
on at that time with too little of the charity which “thinketh no 
evil,” was apt to draw those who engaged in it into expressions which 
were anything but appropriate to the seriousness of the subject and 
the calling of the disputants. That the Free Kirk of Scotland is now 
“a great fact,’ and is doing a great work, must be admitted by the 
stanchest adherents of the Establishment ; and the supporters of each 
can honestly regard those of the other with mutual esteem and respect, 
instead of with mutual repugnance and distrust. To have reprinted 
the polemical parts of Hugh Miller’s “ Cruise” and “ Rambles”’ would 
have only served to keep alive the odiwm theologicum; and we con- 
sider, therefore, that the editor has exercised a wise discretion in the 
omission of them. Every reader will still find abundant manifestation 
of the author’s party sympathies; but there is little to which an 
opponent could fairly take exception. 

Some persons have very lax notions as to what constitutes literary 
property, and think, when a book has acquired a reputation with the 
public, that they are quite at liberty to appropriate as much of that 
reputation to themselves as circumstances may permit. We have been 
accustomed to think that such piratical practices were peculiar to the 
inferior class of literary hacks; and are sorry to find a Free Kirk 
minister lending to them the sanction of his position, and even glossing 
them over with an air of “decided piety.” The title of a little 





3 ‘‘The Cruise of the Betsey ; or, A Summer Ramble among the Fossiliferous 
Deposits of the Hebrides. With Rambles of a Geologist ; or, Ten Thousand Miles 
over the Fossiliferous Deposits of Scotland.” By Hugh Miller. Author of ‘The 
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book before us‘ is obviously adopted from that of a larger treatise by Dr’ 
Carpenter, “The Microscope and its Revelations,’ and that which is 
impressed on the cover is identical with Dr. Carpenter’s. Of the con- 
tents of the volume, a large part has been transferred from the pages 
of Dr. Carpenter’s, as well as from Mr. Quekett’s, and other treatises 
on the microscope ; and the only excuse which the author can offer, is 
that the sources of these materials are for the most part honestly 
acknowledged. We have searched its pages in vain for any record of 
an original observation, or for any definite indication that the author 
has made himself familiar either with the use of the instrument, or 
with the phenomena which it brings to view. Let the books from 
which he has quoted be placed in the hands of any other man of ordi- 
nary intelligence, possessed of the gift of stringing together scientific 
facts by sentences, paragraphs, and whole pages of theological verbiage, 
and we will undertake to say that at least as good a product will be 
turned out. In fact, we have thoughts of constructing a machine 
which shall bring down a good scientific treatise to the level of the 
taste which, from Mr. Gosse’s success, we must suppose to be now 
prevalent, by interlarding it with the unctuous pliraseology which some 
people mistake for religion. Mr. Ferguson’s bugbear seems to be the 
“ Vestiges ;’ and he cannot satisfy himself without a hit at the doctrine 
of progressive development, although the question can only be brought 
under discussion in a completely irrelevant manner. Altogether, 
though he professes his object to be the reconcilement of science and 
religion, by showing how the results of microscopic research confirm 
and extend our ideas of the Creator’s wisdom and goodness, we are of 
opinion that every well-constituted mind will draw such inferences for 
itself, without the intervention of such vapid sermonizations as those 
of Mr Ferguson. 

Although numerous monographs and works on limited portions of 
Psychological Medicine’ have appeared of late years, none of these 
meet the demand of the student and practitioner for a systematic trea- 
tise on Insanity ; and no better answer could be given to his inquiry, 
than to refer him to Dr. Prichard’s work, written a quarter of a 
century ago, which, though an excellent compendium of the then state 
of knowledge of the pathology and treatment of disorders of the mind, 
and in some respects an advance upon the medical and legal philosophy 
of that time, is decidedly behind the present age. That work being out 
of print, and its gifted author being no more, we think that there was a 
decided call for a new treatise; and better men than the authors who have 
associated themselves together for the production of the volume before us 
could scarcely have been found. Both of them are practically conversant 





4 “The Microscope ; its Revelations and Applications in Science and Art.” By 
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5 “A Manual of Psychological Medicine: containing the History, Nosology, 
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with the subject; both have made it the subject of careful study ; 
both have an extensive acquaintance with its literature, and show 
themselves not only able but willing fairly and fully to estimate what 
has been done by others; and both write in a pleasant readable 
style, free alike from all attempts at elaborate display, and from that 
slip-shod carelessness which some mistake for ease. Dr. Tuke contri- 
butes the earlier part of the work, a large proportion of which is histo- 
rical, He first enters, more fully perhaps than is necessary, into the 
inquiry as to the prevalence of insanity among the nations of antiquity, 
and the opinions of ancient medical writers on the treatment of the 
disorder. He then discusses the question as to the influence of modern 
civilization upon insanity; as to which he concludes (after making 
due allowance for causes of error) that insanity really does attain its 
maximum development among civilized nations; the causes of this 
excess lying in the fact that the various influences which favour the 
development of insanity are at work with far more potency in what is 
called civilized society than they are in a state of barbarism ; though, 
as all our present civilization is to be regarded as imperfect and tran- 
sitional, it does not necessarily follow that civilization carried to its 
perfect development should be attended with this grievous drawback. 
In fact we might say that so long as insanity is a prevalent disease, 
so long must there be something wrong in our social system, and 
especially in our educational training. In the succeeding chapter, we 
have a succinct history of the amelioration of the condition of the 
insane in modern times, especially in regard to mechanical restraints; 
the study of which history is essential to the formation of sound 
opinions upon this point, since neither the theory nor the practice of 
the humane system can be thoroughly understood without a knowledge 
of the results to which the system of coercion inevitably leads. Dr. 
Tuke then discusses the definition of insanity and the classification 
of its various forms, and finishes his part of the work with a chapter 
on the statistics of the malady, with especial reference to its causation. 
The latter half of the volume, embracing the three most important 
subjects of the diagnosis, the pathology, and the treatment of insa- 
nity, is from the pen of Dr. Buckuill, and will add to the high repu- 
tation which he has gained by his previous contributions to this 
department of medical literature. In the chapter on pathology, more 
especially, we recognise the results of profound philosophical thought 
upon the, data supplied by varied and extended experience, under the 
guidance of the:most advanced views of cerebral physiology; and we 
feel sure that it must exercise a most important influence on the for- 
mation of the opinions of such of its readers as come to it with unpre- 
judiced minds, and are prepared by their previous habits of thought for 
the discussion of the subject upon the broad basis of the philosophia 
prima, of life and organization. Dr. Bucknill also contributes an 
appendix of cases, some of which are illustrated by characteristic 
portraits of the subjects of them, taken by the aid of photography. 

Tn connexion with the foregoing, we may notice two smaller treatises 
of more limited scope, which agree in their general object, and to a 
certain extent in the mode in which it is worked out, whilst differing 
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in various particulars of less account. Both authors have adopted the 
general views of the correlation of physiology and psychology, which 
Dr. Carpenter has propounded in his “ Human Physiology ;” and have 
dedicated their treatises to him as an expression of their sense of his 
services to this department of science. Mr. Dunn’s Essay,® which has 
already appeared in a succession of detached chapters in Dr. Forbes 
Winslow's “ Journal of Psychological Medicine,” shows a very exten- 
sive acquaintance with the writings, not merely of physiologists ‘and 
pathologists, but also of psychologists; and from these, with valuable 
additions from his own ample store of professional experience, he has 
carefully constructed a scheme of the physiology of the encephalon, 
chiefly on the plan marked out by Dr. Carpenter, but with the aim 
of applying the like method to the determination of the function 
of the different parts of the cerebral hemispheres. The overthrow of 
the old phrenological system may now be regarded as complete; but 
Mr, Dunn seems to consider that the way is quite open for the con- 
struction of a new one upon more philosophical principles ; and we are 
not at all sure that he is wrong. He aims to determine by anatomical 
comparison, aided by the history of development, what are to be con- 
sidered the primary or fundamental portions of the cerebrum; and 
urges that these must be the instruments of those primary intellectual 
operations which constitute the simplest elements of the reasoning 

rocesses ; whilst those parts which are peculiar to man must be the 
instruments of those highest actions which he alone can perform. 
Thus he is led to conclude, first, that the perceptive faculties, by 
which we take cognizance of external objects, their sensible qualities, 
attributes, and relations, and the phenomena of their action, must 
have their local habitation in the convolutions of the anterior lobes ; 
secondly, that the posterior lobes, as exclusively human, must neces- 
sarily be the seat of the exclusively human affections, and administer 
to our social relations; and thirdly, that the convolutions of the 
middle lobes are the seat of the personal affections of the ego, and of 
the social, moral, and religious intuitions. We think that many 
exceptions may be taken to these conclusions, the evidence for which 
seems to us to be far from having a title to the “indisputable proof” 
which the author claims to have established; but we consider that he 
is fully justified in asserting that the method he has adopted is the 
one by which alone the truth is likely to be ultimately evolved; and 
we trust that psychologists and comparative anatomists will harmo- 
niously co-operate in the attempt to determine what in the mental 
operations of different animals are really comparable phenomena, and 
what are the truly homologous parts of their cerebral hemispheres. 
When these questions shall have received anything like a satisfactory 
solution, it will be time to commence the work of system-making. 
At present, as it seems to us, we are but upon the threshold of the 


inquiry. 





6 « An Essay on Psychological Physiology.” By Robert Dunn, F.R.C.S., Esq., 
= of the Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, &. 8vo, pp. 94. London. 
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The substance of Dr. Noble’s treatise? formed one of the earlier 

chapters in the author’s work on psychological medicine, a second 
edition of which appeared about three years since; and he has been 
induced to produce it separately in a more extended form, partly by a 
desire to give a fuller development to his own views, and partly for the 
sake of a class of readers who feel a special interest in the correlation 
of physiology and psychology, but care little about the pathology and 
treatment of insanity. It is much more popular in its mode of 
exposition than Mr. Dunn’s essay, and aims at conveying to the 
general reader such a view of the anatomical relations of the principal 
parts of the nervous apparatus as may serve for the basis of a scientific 
psychology. The author does not, like Mr. Dunn, attempt to analyse 
and allocate the functions of the cerebrum; for having been satisfied 
that the system of phrenology of which he was formerly the very 
ingenious advocate, is altogether baseless, he seems in no hurry to 
construct a new one. But the chief point on which he has views of 
his own to propound, relates to the seat of the emotional sensibility, 
which he regards as distinct from ordinary sensibility, locating the 
former in the ganglionic centres known as the thalami optici and corpora 
striata, whilst he refers the latter to the corpora dentata or inferior 
ganglia of the cerebellum. In support of this view he urges several 
considerations of much weight, and certainly makes out a very fair 
ex parte case in its favour. But there is also much to be said on the 
other side; and the safest course is probably to suspend the judgment, 
until the experimental and anatomical inquiries at present in progress 
shall have furnished more reliable data than we at present possess for 
the interpretation of pathological phenomena. The researches of 
which Dr. Brown Séquard has recently given an account in the 
lecture-room of the Royal College of Surgeons, so strangely unsettle 
our previous ideas on points as to which it had been supposed that 
there was little room for doubt, that the prudent neurologist will ex- 
press himself with great caution as to any of those topics on which 
the evidence is still more questionable. One of the most valuable 
chapters in Dr. Noble’s treatise, entitled “'The Physiological Potency 
of Ideas,’’ we would commend to the special attention of such of our 
readers as may desire a scientifie rationale of the so-called spiritual 
manifestations ; which we regard as simply the corporeal expressions of 
ideas with which the mind allows itself to be possessed, under the 
temporary abnegation of the volitional direction of the thoughts. 

The publication of a second and much enlarged edition of Professor 
J. H. Bennett’s Clinical Lectures,’ affords a gratifying evidence of 
the present activity of the Edinburgh School of Medicine, which some 
years ago had almost seemed to have sunk into the torpor of age, but 
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which the energy and skill of Professor Bennett as a clinical teacher 
have done much to revive. The value of these lectures mainly con- 
sists in their constant inculeation of the necessity for an accurate ac- 
quaintance with the natural history of disease as a basis for rational 
treatment, and in the amount of information they convey as to various 
topics of special pathology ; and it is greatly augmented by the copious- 
ness of the illustrations, which, though not generally to be praised 
as works of art, serve to convey a much better idea of the objects they 
represent, than verbal description alone could afford. Their chief 
defect consists in the want of balance among the subjects treated, 
which results from the author’s anxiety to set forth his peculiar views 
and distinctive merits, as to questions that seem to us much more 
fitted for discussion in the pages of a journal than in those of a trea- 
tise which aims at a systematic character; whilst, as a necessary con- 
sequence, many topics of much greater importance are either passed by 
altogether or are disinissed with the slightest possible mention. As 
we have no space, however, for detailed criticism upon the general plan 
and execution of the work, we shall limit our notice of it to a sum- 
mary of Professor Bennett’s general views on the recent changes in 
therapeutics occasioned by the advance of our knowledge of diagnosis 
and pathology, as to which points he is at issue with Professor Alison, 
Dr. Watson, and several others among his older brethren, whose opi- 
nions have been recently set forth in our pages (vol. XIII., pp. 269— 
271). It is admitted on all hands that the use of blood-letting and of 
other (so-called) antiphlogistic remedies has within a recent period 
greatly declined in this country; but it is with respect to the causes 
of this change of practice that the controversy is sustained. Professor 
Bennett affirms that it is attributable solely to modern improvements 
in diagnosis and therapeutics, which have brought about an almost 
complete revolution in our treatment of disease within the last fifteen 
years ; whilst his opponents, by no means ignoring the influence which 
these improvements have exerted, maintain that the type of inflam- 
matory diseases has undergone modification, and that there is now so 
much greater a tendency to an asthenic condition in those who are 
suffering under them, that patients cannot bear the large bleedings 
which were formerly believed upon adequate evidence to exert a bene- 
ficial operation. In opposition to their assertions, Professor Bennett 
urges :— 

“1st. That little reliance can be placed on the experience of those who, like 
Gregory and Cullen, were unacquainted with the uature of and mode of 
detecting internal inflammations. 2nd. ‘(hat inflammation is the same now 
as it ever has been, and that the analogy sought to be established between it 
and the varying types of essential fevers is fallacious. 3rd. That the principles 
on which blood-letting and antiphlogistic remedies have hitherto been practised 
are opposed to a sound pathology. 4th. That an inflammation once established 
cannot be cut short, on that the only object of judicious medical practice is 
to conduct it to a favourable termination. 5th. That all positive knowledge of 
the experience of the past, as well as the more exact observation of the present 
day, alike establish the truth of the preceding propositions as guides for the 
future.”—p. 26]. 

The first’ of these points may be freely conceded, without the de- 
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cision on the second being in any way affected by the concession. 
Professor Bennett affirms that as inflammation consists in “a series 
of changes in the nervous, sanguineous, vascular, and parenchymatous 
functions of a part, terminating in exudation of the liquor sanguinis, 
or what some call effusion of lymph,” this series of changes must 
always be the same in their essential characters; so that, for example, 
“a true pneumonia is the same under every circumstance.” But we 
would suggest whether this affirmation is not a begging of the very 
question at issue. Is the nature of the exudation always the same ? 
Does not its character depend very much upon the previous consti- 
tutional state? And does not that constitutional state often depend 
upon causes which affect a whole population at once, so that the preva- 
lent type of inflammatory disease shall be very different at one time 
from that which presents itself at another? If Dr. Bennett restricts 
the designation pneumonia to a form of disease which is always cha- 
racterized by precisely the same physical signs and constitutional 
symptoms, then he must carry the same principle into the classifica- 
tion of diseases generally, and will soon find himself entangled in a 
labyrinth of difficulty and error. Nature will not be trammelled by 
arbitrary rules. The state of the human body at any one time, as 
Dr. Draper has well pointed out, is but the expression of all the ante- 
cedent agencies to which it has been subjected; and, consequently, as 
these influences are continually varying, sometimes in obvious modes, 
but more frequently in a manner that eludes our direct observation, it 
is to be expected that: the prevalent constitutional state, and conse- 
quently the type of disease, should change from time to time. What- 
ever be the agencies which have Jed to the diffusion of influenza and 
cholera within the last quarter of a century, those agencies can 
scarcely fail to have exerted a more than temporary influence upon 
the human organism. And if Professor Bennett would trust a little 
less confidently in his own experience, and would extend his inquiries 
among intelligent practitioners who, like Dr. Watson, are fully com- 
petent to judge of the value of modern improvements, and have had 
the advantage of an experience dating back thirty or forty years, we 
believe that he will find an amount of accordance with Dr. Watson’s 
views which may lead him to a reconsideration of his own. We do 
not believe, however, that, supposing the sthenic type of disease again 
to present itself, any intelligent practitioner would have recourse to the 
large and repeated bleedings which were formerly practised, without 
reference to the stage of the malady ; for we have no doubt that Pro- 
fessor Bennett is fully borne out by experience, as well as by scientific 
deduction, in his third affirmation as to the injurious results of these 
bleedings, which merely debilitated the patient without producing any 
effect upon the morbid action. The statistics which he has collected 
in regard to the relative results of different modes of treating pneumo- 
nia, are very remarkable; and after making every allowance for 
sources of error, the contrast which they present between the results 
of the vigorous antiphlogistic treatment formerly practised, and those 
of the milder and more expectant system now pursued, is so much to the 
advantage of the latter, that its general superiority can scarcely be 
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questioned. The acceptance or rejection of the fourth of Dr. Ben- 
nett’s propositions will mainly depend upon the sense in which the 
word “ inflammation’’ is understood. With Dr. Bennett, inflammation 
can only be said to be present when exudation has commenced ; whilst 
other pathologists regard as inflammation that perversion of the ordi- 
nary nutritive process which tends towards exudation. Hence the 
latter may fully accord with Dr. Bennett in the assertion that when 
exudation has once taken place, neither blood-letting nor any other 
antiphlogistic treatment is of any avail; whilst they may retain their 
own opinion (in which even Dr. Bennett may agree without a for- 
feiture of consistency), that blood-letting may cut short an attack that 
would have otherwise become violently inflammatory. Dr. Bennett is 
by no means opposed to moderate bleeding in the early stage of pneu- 
monia, where there is much pain and dyspnoea, and fully admits the 
relief which it often affords ; so that we believe that practically there 
would be found very little difference between himself and his oppo- 
nents; and the whole question at issue reduces itself to this,—whe- 
ther, concurrently with the advance which is admitted on all hands to 
have taken place in the diagnosis and treatment of disease, there has 
been any modification in the type of disease itself. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


HEN a statesman turns for recreation to the classical literature 
which in youth he loved, professional scholars will not, indeed, 
feel flattered, but they may naturally wish to be indulgent. But this 
must be on condition that the neophyte demeans himself as becomes 
an aspirant—that he advances his opinions with modesty, preserves 
the consciousness that he is but a dabbler, and treats with deference 
those whose lives have been devoted to antiquity. If, instead of this 
becoming behaviour, he constitutes himself the champion of some 
paradox, old or new,—assumes the airs not only of an equal, but of a 
dictator, and presents himself as having a vocation to set everybody 
right, he will certainly be rigorously required to produce his creden- 
tials for such a mission. Mr. Gladstone’s “ Homer and the Homeric 
Age’! is a challenge—a challenge, not to this or that theory or 
opinion, but to the whole method of philological inquiry as now 
understood and accepted. It is beyond the province of the general 
critic to take up this challenge. The philologians must, if they can, 
Vindicate their own procedure. We may, however, properly offer some 
general remarks on the issue which will have to be joined if the ques- 
tion of the true method of historical inquiry is to be again reopened. 
In the first ages of the classical revival, as is well known, the autho- 
rity of the Greek and Latin writers was never questioned. The “ pro- 
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fane”’ philosophers and historians were, of course, distinguished from 
the “sacred.” But in their own subject, on secular affairs, the state- 
ments of classical writers were as implicitly accepted as those of the 
canonical books were in matters of religion. The business of the 
scholar consisted in collecting, comparing, and harmonizing texts of 
“ancient authors ;”’ just as the business of the divine was to harmonize 
passages from Scripture and the Fathers into one consistent body of doc- 
trine. When, by this means, an acquaintance with the contents of 
antiquity had been obtained, the first efforts of nascent criticism natu- 
rally took the direction of doubt. It began to be hinted that every 
statement of every ancient author was not true. And as physical 
force was not employed by the magistrate to repel inquiry into the 
authority of profane writers, the work of destruction went on rapidly. 
Scepticism has been the method of historical inquiry for the last three 
centuries ; and all the progress in classical knowledge which has been 
made, has been due to the unlimited exercise of the right to doubt. 
The principle of conservatism has done nothing for knowledge but 
oppose its progress. It is evident, however, that scepticism, in its 
own nature, must have a limit. It is only by the accident of the 
existence of a usurped authority that it has been the powerful instru- 
ment which it has. As soon as ever it shows a disposition to go 
beyond its legitimate province,—viz., the overthrow of hypothesis—it 
evinces its weakness. The conservative spirit is ever at hand, ready 
to avail itself of this lapse, and under cover of refutation of the par- 
ticular theory advanced, to attempt to restore the whole of the 
exploded doctrine of authority. The inability of the revolutionary 
movement to construct society in a permanent shape is, in the sphere 
of politics, that which has called forth the despotic reaction. The 
failure of negative criticism, in its attempts to frame positive hypo- 
theses, is what, in historical inquiry, is now encouraging orthodoxy to 
make a desperate attempt to recover its lost ground. Among these 
efforts, Mr. Gladstone’s “ Homer’ is one of the most thorough-going 
and surprising. 

After many and various constructive attempts on the part of Greek 
philologians to mould the notices we possess of the pre-historic ages of 
Greece into one consistent scheme, they appear within the last few years 
to have come to an agreement to desist from such attempts for the 


‘future. They have agreed to say all the early Greek history before a 


certain date B.c.—where the line is to be drawn may be matter of 
doubt—is lost to us. This treatment of early history has been made 
extensively known in this country, by having been adopted by Grote 
in his popular History. It places in one category all that relates to 
the legendary age, and pronounces it to be neither true nor false, but 
incapable of historical interpretation. 

This position, we believe, no historical scholar of any character will 
impugn in the main. It is, indeed, subject to certain deductions. 
1. Ethnological affinities, architectural remains, and, above all, lan- 
guage, are facts transmitted from the ante-historical times, which may 
be found sufficient as a basis for a few cautious inferences. 2. The 
Homeric poetry may be accepted as evidence of manners, and all that 
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may be called extreme, for some age and some part of the shores of 
the Agean, though for what age B.c., and what district, we have no 
means of deciding. 

In defiance of this very reasonable and safe view, Mr. Gladstone 
advances the preposterous theory that the Homeric poems are them- 
selves a basis for the history of the earliest times of Greece. We are 
not able to state his view in any precise words of his own, for, perhaps 
with a secret consciousness that it would not bear naked enunciation, 
he has nowhere given it such a form. But his assumption must be— 
and to state it is to refute it—that the “Iliad” and “ Odyssey” are, 
not poetry, not fiction, but history in verse. That the personages 
really lived—that the events really occurred—that the things repre- 
sented as said and done, were actually said and done,—no less amount 
of assumption than this will bear up his conclusions. 

That there is not a particle of evidence for such an assumption need 
hardly be said. The strange thing is, that Mr. Gladstone does not 
even think it necessary to support it by any of that ingenious pleading 
of which he is such a master. He assumes it as a self-evident truth, 
and proceeds to write three octavos on the assumption. A stroke of 
the pen converts a poem into a history. That done, we have an inex- 
haustible fund to draw upon, and can write most detailed and minute 
annals of the new period which we have rescued from the night of ages. 
The proceeding can only be compared with that of one of the bubble 
joint-stocks, who in five minutes created half a million, and then pro- 
ceeded to lend their “ capital,’’ with indiscriminate profusion, in every 
direction. On such a theme Mr. Gladstone obviously could write, not 
three, but thirty, volumes. His fertility, his ingenuity—above all, the 
iron force of his logic, have never been more conspicuously exhibited 
than in this perverse essay. Woe betide any unhappy novel or fact 
that stands in his way! If it does not mean it, it shall mean it. If 
there is no door, he breaks through the wall. What a pity that such 
powers have not been spent on some worthy theme! Such work as 
these volumes contain is far too severe to have been recreation. It is 
serious and earnest, and speaks of incomparable power and talent all 
thrown away on an untenable, stupid paradox. Mr. Gladstone’s 
“Homer’’ must share the fate of Bentley’s “ Milton,” or Warburton’s 
“Dissertation on the Mysteries.” Indeed, in witnessing the force of 
muscle which Mr. Gladstone can put forth to hurl his spear, we have 
more than once been reminded of Warburton, and of Peter Elmsley’s 
discriminating remark: “In the mind of Warburton the foundation 
of classical literature had been well laid, yet not so as to enable him to 
pursue the science of ancient criticism with an exactness equal to the 
extent in which he grasped it.”” Mr. Gladstone seems to have a jealous 
susceptibility about ‘“ English scholarship.” His own book, which the 
authority of his public reputation will carry far and wide on the Con- 
tinent, will do more damage to our reputation in Germany than any- 
thing we have turned out for years. He finds fault with the article 
“Homerus”’ in “ Smith’s Dictionary,” by Dr. Ihne, “ because it is not in 
conformity with the prevailing state, at least, of English opinion upon 
the controversy. Whatever may be the demerits of Ihne’s article in 
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other respects, “conformity to English opinion”’ is a very odd test of 
philological truth! We are often glad to see that Mr. Gladstone does 
not, in politics, always comply with this test himself. But what is 
“English opinion’? on the Homeric controversy? The three most 
distinguished English critics who have of late years treated the ques- 
tion are Thirlwall, Grote, and Mure. Of these, Thirlwall relies 
entirely on German authorities; and Grote, though rejecting Lach- 
mann’s hypothesis, and advancing an equally untenable view of his 
own, is not at all in conformity with Mr. Gladstone. Col. Mure is 
too well read in the Homeric controversy to think it any credit to have 
formed an opinion on the subject without having mastered the argu- 
ments of Lachmann, Ritschl, Hermann, Nitysch, and Welcher. 

The prevalent fashion of republishing collected essays is justified by 
the amount of thought and study which is now laid out on periodical 
writing; making these papers often the best things of the day. Forty 
years ago it was not so. Not only was reviewing less cultivated as an 
art, but writers did not usually devote their best and most original 
thoughts to periodical writing. M. de Barante’s “ Etudes Littéraires’’* 
date from that earlier time. He has thought it worth while to gather 
out of periodicals and dictionaries two more volumes, of no higher 
character than the two last, which we noticed six months ago.* These 
sketches must have been dull and colourless at any time. If ever they 
had any savour, they have now quite lost it. About one hundred 
pages of the second volume are taken up with a notice of Schiller, 
first published in 1821. We are now in 1858, and Schiller’s life and 
works have been the object of the most indefatigable illustration in 
Germany ever since his death. Who would now care to read Schiller’s 
life in an essay written in France in the year 1821? Nor is this obso- 
lete biography recommended by any vigorous and striking criticism. 

ommonplace remarks, interspersed by translation into French prose 
of Schiller’s best-known ballads, swell out the bulk of this feeble per- 
formance. 

Michelet’s prose has that high quality which we attribute to the 
most impassioned poetry, of being untranslateable. The language of 
art—Virgil or Tasso—can be rendered into other language equally 
artistic; but the language of passion cannot. This is Michelet’s 
power; this inspires his imagination, and warms his language—viz., 
his intense political feeling. Sir W. Scott had the imaginative eye, and 
could make the exterior forms of the past live before us—could resusci- 
tate the persons, instinct with life and character. Michelet does not 
only make the actors of the past play over their drama before him, but 
he feels with the human interests at stake in their doings—interests 
larger and more comprehensive than any individual life can be. This 
political imagination is the highest sort of historical power. Only 
by aid of this power can we gain instructive insight into history. The 
picturesque narrative may amuse us; diplomatic and documentary re- 





2 ‘*Etudes Littéraires et Historiques.” Par M. Le Baron de Barante, de 
Y Académie Frangaise. 2 vols. Paris: Didier. 
* Westminster Review, January, 1858, 
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search may enrich the lawyer with store of precedent; he who paints 
the personal passions may thrill us with dramatic interest. But 
only he who can extract from the hubbub of the fray the eternal 
human interests imperilled in it— who can show us, beneath the 
variable intrigue of the hour, the mundane war of truth, virtue, 
justice, freedom, nobleness of soul, against force, fraud, despotism, and 
brutality—he only can properly interpret for us the deep meanings of 
the speaking picture which lies before the eyes of all of us in the 
records of the past. 

The two topics between which the new volume is divided—“ Riche- 
lieu” and “The Fronde’*—are hardly so favourable for Michelet’s 
peculiar talent as the subjects which have recently occupied us. They 
want the breadth, unity, and decision of such all-comprehensive in- 
fluences as “The Renaissance,” “The Reform,” and “The League.” 
A crowd cannot be drilled into a picture, and a various succession of 
more or less isolated intrigues cannot be combined into a history. 
True, the Thirty Years’ War, which we here come upon, is absorbing 
enough, sweeping in course of time all other interests extant in Europe 
into itself. But Richelieu’s policy with regard to the German War was 
not great ; indeed, it was infinitely petty for so great a man. Michelet 
is honest enough, notwithstanding his nationality, not to disguise this. 
Had Richelieu been absolute at home—in France—his foreign policy 
might have been different. But he had to struggle against traitors and 
enemies in the court; against the Spanish faction, represented by the two 
queens, and worked and fermented by all the malignantarts of the Jesuits. 
His sole stay against so many foes eager for his fall was the good sense 
of the sickly and irritable king (Louis XIII.). This home difficulty 
breaks into little intrigue the policy of the really great cardinal. While 
the hopes of Europe are in peril inGermany, the history of France has to 
consist of the smutty scandal by which the Jesuit confessors, and the 
queens they managed, endeavoured to ruin the minister, and to drive 
from the helm the greatest statesman of the country. On the other 
hand, the cardinal, who, if supported, could have moved the world, is 
driven to counteract the subterranean machinations of the religious 
party by finesse and ruse, which at least occupied his attention and 
frittered his powers. Hence the enormous effort, producing nothing ; 
complex combinations ; the ostentatious display of a political machine 
of huge power, but which a straw was able to throw out of gear; the 
vast expenditure of skill and will to compass a momentary result, 
which characterize the ministry of Richelieu. From being so per- 
petually crossed and countermined, Richelieu drew his surpassing skill 
in the art of politics. He carried finesse to that point where it allies 
itself with chance. He came to regard statesmanship as a game of 
ehance, Not that skill wassuperseded, but that thehighestskillconsisted 
in being always ready to take advantage of the chances of the tables. 

Mazarin took up the same system, and pushed it even further. In 
Richelieu we mourn a high political genius degraded. The base and 








3 “Histoire de France au Dix-septitme Sitcle. Richelieu et La Fronde.” Par 
J. Michelet, Paris: Chamerot, 
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poltroon spirit of Mazarin knew no nobler policy. Mazarin passed his 
life in calculating his cards, in negotiating—ravauder isDe Retz’s word. 
He was wont—the Italian trickster !—to ridicule those who inquired 
into the causes of events, or to think they had the clue to the entan- 
glement. His only merit was to be “lucky.” 

We have one grand chapter (chap. vi.) on Gustavus Adolphus. 
Gustavus had not merely heroic qualities; he was every inch a hero. 
Truest sign of this, the impression left by his brief career. He was 
but a moment on the scene—landed in Germany, May, 1630, and was 
killed, November, 1632—yet left a name behind as enduring as if it 
had rested on a career of fifty years. Schiller has disfigured the Thirty 
Years’ War by his system of impartiality. He thought it the duty 
of an historian to distribute his praise and blame in equal quantities 
to both sides of every quarrel. But it is the chief characteristic of 
the short campaign of Gustavus that he represented the good. The 
justest war, the noblest cause, the most honourable warfare. Schiller 
sets up against this true hero the charlatan Waldstein. Waldstein 
had the greatness of the angel of destruction. A speculator in human 
life on a vast scale, he had drawn around him all the saleable bone and 
muscle in Western Europe. He offered his soldiery, as bonus, the 
lives and properties of the unarmed peasant and citizen. Everywhere 
carnage, rape, pillage, and universal ruin. The spirit of the popula- 
tions was so broken, that they no longer thought resistance allowable, 
and had not the heart even to welcome the Swedes as their deliverers. 
This terrible thunder-cloud, which hovered over Germany, was first 
broken by Gustavus at Leipzig, and finally annihilated at Lutzen. 
This army of demons, who knew neither humanity, justice, nor law, 
was employed by the religious party—the great Catholic Conservative 
party in Europe—by the Emperor Ferdinand, who, at his prie-diew 
with his confessor, invoked the blessing of the saints on these savage 
butchers ;— Austrian policy, ever selfish, base, and treacherous, triumph- 
ing finally, by the assassination of both the generals—the enemy’s 
and its own. 

While Germany is the theatre of these terrible woes, destructive of 
civilization and art—but that is nothing—of society, of humanity 
itself—what was doing in France? At the Court, the wretched 
intrigues to which we have alluded. In the provinces, worse wicked- 
ness, in the form of religious zeal. The chapter on the diablerie in the 
convents is in Michelet’s best manner, and contains new and highly 
curious matter; aberrations, freaks of the human understanding in- 
credible except to the well-read in the history of fanaticism. But 
to study the influence of Catholicism on Europe, the history of these 
diabolic panics is not less important than to follow the rational thread 
of Jesuit intrigue. In the three affairs which Michelet entitles “Le 
Trilogie Diabolique sous Louis XIII.,” the victims are no longer Pro- 
testants or Freethinkers, but Catholic priests—secular clergy—a new 
game started by the Capuchins. The Protestants, already thoroughly 
humbled, pillaged, trampled on, looked on passive spectators of the 
mutual fury of their foes. The charge got up against the secular con- 
fessors was that of “mysticism” (guietisme)—a vague phrase, and there- 
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fore exactly adapted for the purposes of a theological crusade. Given a 
certain state of the public mind, “ mysticism” could be proved against 
a priest who had made himself obnoxious toa monk. If Richelieu had 
unkennelled the whole pack of Capuchins, Carmelites, Recollets, &c., 
who among the secular clergy would have been safe? The monk, who 
reigned without a rival in the heart of the Spanish women, was too 
gross and dirty to be acceptable to the French ladies, who preferred 
the curé or the Jesuit as confessor. Hence the implacable jealousy 
of the regulars. The three affairs which Michelet selects to compose 
his trilogy are identical in their incidents. Each has its licentious 
euré, betrayed by his rival, the jealous monk ; an eestatic nun, by whose 
mouth the devil speaks; the exposure and burning of the secular priest. 
The affair of Loudun, which made most noise, revealed so much de- 
bauchery in the convents, and so much trickery in the diabolical ma- 
chinery employed, that even the religious party were glad to hush it up. 
It is wonderful that what came to light did not open the eyes of the 
multitude. It did not. They saw Grandier, the priest—whose inno- 
eence the women who had accused him confessed—burnt, and were satis- 
fied that true religion was properly vindicated. What did Richelieu? He 
saw through it. A certain M. Quillet, who was on the spot, informed 
him how the comedy had been got up. But he was obliged to look 
on passively. He could only just make head against the queens 
and the Spanish cabal as it was. He would have been ruined had he 
attempted to stem the tide of religious feeling, to treat with the reli- 
gious party. 

Every one acquainted with the history of French Literature, knows 
the ridiculous criticism on “The Cid,” produced by the nascent 
Academy, under the auspices of Richelieu. Michelet is the first to 
suggest the political importance of Corneille’s great work. Its effect 
was to make Spair. and the Spanish character the delight of the public, 
just at the moment when it required all the strength and patriotism of 
Richelieu to resist the undermining influence of the Jesuit and Spanish 
eabal on the councils of France. 

We are gradually approaching ground—the siécle of Louis XIV.— 
which will test decisively the honesty of Michelet. Wherever national 
honour comes in, the French mind seems almost incapable of impar- 
tiality. To this nationality we must ascribe the tone in which Cousin 
has lately written of Madame de Hautefort and Madame de Chevreuse, 
his apology for Anne of Austria, and his leaning to the Jesuit cabal 
who were undermining the liberties and independence of France. This 
identification of the glory of France with the great Catholic conspiracy 
is the traditional view of French history. But in his better days, when 
his eye was keen and his spirit unbroken, Cousin would never have 
bowed to tlie national superstition which Michelet dares to defy. There 
can be no doubt that Buckingham was the successful lover of the Queen 
(Anne of Austria)—that she made advances to Richelieu and was re- 
jected—that she was privately married to Mazarin, who, though car- 
dinal, was never priest. ‘Though it is pretty certain that Louis XIV. 
was legitimate, yet Michelet suggests the probability that he had an 
elder brother, and adds a conjecture that this elder brother was the 
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Iron Mask. From La Chevreuse even we have this little trait of the 
Queen—quite sufficient to indicate what she was :—“ On the Assump- 
tion, the Queen communicated, and swore upon the Host that she had 
never held communication with Spain. Afterwards she had admitted 
that this declaration was false, and that she had perjured herself,” &e. 

The attempt to separate the political from the ecclesiastical, and to 
make the former the subject of a separate history, confers a degree of 
novelty on Mr. Greenwood’s treatment of a worn topic—viz., the Latin 
Church. Too little attention has been given to the bearing of the 
Papal system on the great interests of civilization and civil liberty. 
The causes of this inattention Mr. Greenwood finds “in that supine 
liberalism which throws religion out of the account of political motives 
of action, and to that timidity or indifference which sets aside religion 
altogether as a subject for calculation in human affairs.” It would be 
easy to cavil at the distinction here drawn between what is civil and 
what is religious in the history of the Church—not perhaps possible 
completely to vindicate the distinction. Still, every one must admit 
that the Roman Church has exercised a powerful influence on civil so- 
ciety—at one time for its benefit, in these latter days chiefly for its 
bane. A Church history, which should have for its guiding idea this 
influence, would be the best Church history. It would be the only one 
really worth knowing. The ecclesiastical history proper, or the history 
of controversies, ritual, usages, or the interior economy of the institu- 
tion, has a very limited value. The other, or history of the influence 
of the Church on civilization, would be little less than the history of 
Europe for many centuries. 

Such was Mr. Greenwood’s plan as announced in the Preface to his 
first volume, which appeared two years ago. He has scarcely, however, 
redeemed his promise, and has innovated little on the familiar form 
in which Church history has long been dressed. Mr. Greenwood is a 
very careful, laborious, and impartial writer; and his “Cathedra Petri,’ 
when finished, will be as judicious a summary of the ordinary facts of 
the history of the Western Church as the student can wish to possess. 
It is a careful abridgment of Tillemont, Baronius, Fleury, Pazi, &., 
and may be very usefully used as an introduction to the more detailed 
study of its period. The second volume, now before us, brings down 
the history to a.p. 844. This is an epoch in Latin history—less on 
account of the treaty of Verdun, by which the empire of Charlemagne 
was dismembered, than on account of the new basis given to the hier- 
archical scheme by the publication of the false Decretals. Opening 
with the Popedom of Simplicius (a.p. 467), the volume thus contains 
nearly three centuries of Church history. The variety and complexity 
of the events—the shifting nature of power, population, language, and 
law during this period, make it one of the most trying which an author 
can undertake to reduce to any sort of intelligible order. Mr. Green- 
wood’s arrangement appears to attain all that is possible in respect of 





4 “Cathedra Petri. A Political History of the Great Latin Patriarchate. 
Books iii. iv. v. From the Close of the Fifth, to the Middle of the Ninth 
Century.” By Thomas Greenwood, M.A. London; C, J. Stewart. 
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distinctness, without any pedantic affectation of classification. In this 
perspicuity an excellent chronological summary at the end, and a tole- 
rably copious table of contents at the beginning, contribute not a 
little. Altogether the pains spent on getting up the work have evi- 
dently been great, and it is a labour of love; for the author admits 
that he cannot hope for a sale that will repay even the publishing 
expenses. ‘The “ History of the Germans,” published by the author 
some twenty years ago, must have been equally unprofitable as a spe- 
culation, though a work of great labour and learning, and probably ex- 
haustive of its subject; yet it is so little known that the author has 
felt himself justified in transferring one or two sections of it—e.g., the 
Settlement of the Lombards in Italy, to the present volumes. 

Alfred von Reumont continues his “Contributions to Italian His- 
tory,” in two more volumes® (vols. 5 and 6). There is certainly a 
falling off from the interest of the previous volumes, both in the im- 
portance of the events treated, and in the researeh bestowed upon 
them. From the title, “ Beitriige,”’ we should be led to suppose that 
we had before us a collection of original pieces, selected from those 
stores of records in which every Italian state, city, or even palace, is so 
rich. The State-papers at Florence, in the admirable arrangement 
which has been lately effected by M. Bonaini, fill fifty-six rooms. 
This material is far too vast to be printed, but it might be quarried, 
and its essence presented. This was the design of the “ Archivio 
Storico Italiano,” of the first series of which A. von Reumont was an 
editor. But in his German work, the “ Beitriige,”’ we have a series of 
what the French call “ Etudes.” 

Volume 5 is oceupied with short memoranda on the history of some 
of the princely families. The author has not gone very far for his 
materials for these sketches. But as he writes German such as it is 
very seldom our good fortune to fall in with, the reading is not that 
heavy penance which German books usually are. Nor will the 
student easily find anywhere else so compact an account of family 
history as in this volume, for the seven families which it includes ; 
viz., the Colonna, Barberini, Strozzi, Borghese, Inverlzio, Albani, and 
Rinuccini. Take the Strozzi, for instance. He must first go to Zitte 
for the pedigree. Then he must collect the history of Filippo and his 
sons out of Varchi, Nardli, Segni, and Adriani. The life of Filippo 
the younger must be looked for in the vast collection of Grevius and 
Burmann. Marshal Strozzi figures in Brantoéme, and the life of Palla 
Strozzi is buried in a volume of Mai’s “Spicolegium Romanum.” In 
about seventy duodecimo pages, Von Reumont presents us with an 
outline gathered from all these and other sources, drawn up with the 
ease of an antiquary, and the skill of a practised writer. Each mono- 
graph concludes with a pedigree reduced from Zitta’s great work, and 
bringing under the command of the eye all the personages in the 
Strozzi genealogy with whom we need want to make acquaintance. 
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A complete handbook of the Italian families, framed on such a plan, 
would be most useful to the historical student. 

The volume winds up with two short essays. 1, On the Poetical 
Literature of the Italians in the Nineteenth Century ; 2, On the Italian 
Artists in Germany during the Thirty Years’ War. There is more 
elegance than strength about the author’s criticism. In fact, Von 
Reumont, though he writes in German, writes as an Italian writes. 
We assent to the justice of what is said, and feel that the ideas are 
conveyed in a medium of unexceptionable taste, but somehow we very 
soon find ourselves dropping off to sleep. 

In volume 6, the most interesting memoir is that on the Academy 
Della Crusea, The author points out how the Italian Academies, as 
a sort of literary brotherhood, were the resource of the spirit of 
liberty when public and political action was denied it. Like the 
Académie Frangaise at the present day, they became centres of oppo- 
sition, the more annoying to despotism, because indirect and una- 
vowed. Cosmo, the most perfect type of Machiavel’s Prince, marked 
this tendency of the Accademia Fiorentina, and sought to counteract 
it by the system of Dualism, the resource of the Machiavellian when 
force will not do. As a rival to the older academy, he bestowed 
his favour on another literary union and incorporated it under the 
title of Della Crusca—the literary men thus innocently submit- 
ting to be the tools and puppets of the politician. From its first 
establishment in 1584, it counts over a thousand names, among which 
are some of the most famous in Italian art and letters. Its great 
work was the Vocabulario. At this it has never ceased to labour 
during the period of its existence. The first edition appeared in 1612 
in a single folio. The fifth edition, which is now in the press, devotes 
two folio volumes to the letter A alone. Among the foreign members 
of the Della Crusca have been six Englishmen. Sir Isaac Newton is 
one. Mathias, who spent his life in publishing Italian verses which 
no one read, was another. The latest English associate was William 
Roscoe. 

Dr. Russell, of Maynooth, has expanded his article on Mezzofanti 
into a life.6 Such a memorial was required. The prodigy was so 
astonishing, that in order to make it credible, it was desirable that 
testimonies should be collected in time. In a case like this, we need 
that the facts should not only be collected and preserved, but well- 
attested. Dr. Russell sums up the Cardinal’s attainments into this 
total :— 


‘1, Languages frequently tested, and spoken with rare excellence—Thirty. 
“2. Spoken fluently, but hardly sufficiently tested—Nine. 

“3. Spoken less perfectly—Eleven. 

“4, Spoken in a few sentences and conversational forms—LKight. 

“5. Studied from books, but not spoken—Fourteen. 

6. Dialects spoken, or their peculiarities understood—Thirty-eight.” 





6 “The Life of Cardinal Mezzofanti, with an Introductory Memoir of Eminent 
Linguists, Ancient and Modern.” By C. W. Russell, D,D., President of St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth. London: Longman and Co, 
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Volumes 3 and 4 of “Froude’s History of England,’ bring us 
down to the death of Henry VIII. They are conceived in the same 
spirit and follow the same method as their predecessors. The narra- 
tive is based primarily upon the original documents, which the author 
has gone through for himself, as they exist either in Lemon’s collection, 
or in mouldering remains in the State-Paper or Rolls Offices. Thus 
instead of excribing Hall or Hollinshed, and making an occasional refe- 
rence to MSS., which has been the ordinary practice even of careful 
historians—e.g., Lingard—My Froude is often able to correct the con- 
temporary chronicler by original authority. This, then, is the first 
time that the English student has been able to approach at first hand 
the facts of this important portion of his country’s annals. It is an 
important inquiry, if this recurrence to original sources puts the mate- 
rial events and characters in a new light, or reverses the judgments 
which liberal-minded and intelligent men had already passed on less 
sufficient evidence, and a merely traditional testimony. 

One undeniable advantage the author secures by his method of 
locking into everything for himself,—that of clear, vivid, and original 
eonception of the policy which he has to unfold. The picturesque 
school of historians, by art and imaginative effort often succeeded in 
affecting the reader forcibly. But they painted only “scenes,” locali- 
ties, or some tragical and terrible incident. Mr. Froude employs his 
truly sympathetic and active imagination on character and policy, 
rather than the mere exterior of place and circumstance. He uses his 
material, neither as a painter with words, nor as a lawyer; but in the 
true spirit of a historian, and interests us in the substance, not the 
accessories, of History. His style is as admirable, as it is original. 
It is his own ; and incapable of imitation, being less the product of 
art, than an efflux of character. 

But in judging historical writing, every other merit must be subor- 
dinated to truth. Not power of representation, but fidelity, is the 
historian’s virtue. The more forcible and telling his delineation, the 
more severe is the censure he deserves, if he uses his power to imprint 
a false character on events. We recur to the inquiry, “Has Mr. 
Froude’s documentary research enabled him to correct misconceptions, 
and to place Henry VIII. and his policy in a more favourable light 
than we have been accustomed to regard him ?”’ 

It is well known from his former volumes that Mr. Froude does 
labour strenuously to reverse the verdict which posterity has passed on 
the Tudor Monarch, and that not merely in respect of his home and 
foreign government; but has pushed his paradox to the length of 
affirming that the man who had seven wives, and divorced and murdered 
them one after the other, was only the victim of matrimonial infelici- 
ties. Now, were these novelties supported by new evidence, gathered by 
Mr. Froude’s laborious and praiseworthy researches, however astonish- 
ing they might seem, we should be compelled into belief. But we do 





7 “History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth.” 
rag Anthony Froude, M.A, Vols. 3 and 4. London: John W. Parker 
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not find, on any very material point in these two volumes, that the 
archives have yielded the basis on which Mr. Froude demands that the 
verdict of posterity shall be reversed. He has brought forward much 
that is new and highly curious, as illustrations. He has cancelled some 
good stories which had crept into history, but had no business there,— 
e.g., that of Cranmer’s danger and escape in 1543. More than this, 
the general impression left on the mind of the investigator, after long 
familiarity with contemporary memorials, an impression under which 
Mr. Froude composes, is itself a sufficient and rewarding result of such 
investigations, even though not a single new “ fact’? were turned out. 
The general temper and prepossessions of bodies of men, or classes of 
society, the tendencies of an age, and the insensible currents of feeling 
that sway it hither and thither,—all these are facts, though facts so 
vague and indiscriminate that they can only be felt, but cannot be 
stated. Such results of Mr, Froude’s labours his readers recognise, 
and are invited to share with him. But in what touches the general 
complexion of Henry’s domestic government, his personal character, 
his treatment of his wives, &c., we find that though Mr. Froude 
dissents from the usual view, he does not allege documentary impres- 
sions as his ground. The sole basis of his paradoxical opinion is an 
a priort view as to the possibility of determining the motives of 
conduct. 

This is not the place for a detailed examination of the propriety of 
Mr. Froude’s historical axioms. We shall state their substance as 
briefly as we can. 

A man’s motives are never very distinctly known to himself, and 
ean never be made visible to another. Long and familiar confidential 
intercourse with a friend may almost enable us to make guesses at his 
feelings and purposes ; but such conjecture becomes more and more 
blind and uncertain as the person is removed from us in time or place. 
How infinitely small, then, must be our chance of guessing right 
about persons and actions removed from us by the .distance of cen- 
turies, about whom our only information may be a few pages of 
mouldering paper ! 


If from those whom we daily meet, whose features are before our eyes, 
and whose minds we can probe with questions, we are divided by impalpable 
and mysterious barriers, how are the difficulties of the understanding increased 
when’ we are looking back from another age with no better assistance than 
books, ‘upon men who played their parts on the earth under other outward 
cireumstances, with other beliefs, other habits, other modes of thought, other 
principles of, judgment! We sec beings like ourselves, and yet different from 
ourselyes. St they are acting upon motives which we comprehend ;, there, 
though we try as we will, no feeling will answer in unison. The same actions 
zt at one time are an evidence of inhumanity, may arise in another out of 


mercy and benevolence. Laws which in the simplest stages of society are 
rational and useful, become mischievous when the problem which they were 
meant to solve has been complicated by new elements. As the old man 
forgets his childhood; as the grown man and the youth rarely comprehend 
sath other; as the Englishman and the Frenchman, with the same reasoning 
faculties do not reason to the same conclusions,—so is the past a perplexity to 
the present; it lies behind us as an enigma, easy only to the vain and w+ 
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thinking; and only half solved after the most earnest efforts of intel 
— sympathy, alike in those who read and those who write.”—Vol. 
iv. p. 2. 


The undeniable truth of these observations may impose upon readers 
new to, or impatient of, philosophical reflection, but upon such only. 
Those who have meditated on the philosophy of action will recognise 
in these positions the old sceptical hypothesis which lies unrefuted 
and irrefutable, over against all moral observation and induction. 
There exist in the possibilitiés of thought a great variety of such 
axioms. Every science has its antagonist scepticism—its ver rongeur, 
which eats its heart. It belongs to metaphysics to examine and test 
the means of induction, and to show whether anything, or whether 
nothing, can be known. But it is a preposterous proceeding, in the 
middle of the demonstrations of any science, to be continually checking 
ourselves by recurring to abstract doubts of the possibility of demon- 
stration. What should we think of the chemist who, in the middle 
of a series of well-planned experiments, broke out with, “ Ah, we must 
remember that on the hypothesis of idealism, matter may be only a 
mode of our consciousness ?’? Just so with moral inductions, and the 
observation of human life. There is more than one abstract theory 
which would negative the possibility of any moral knowledge. The 
theory of fatalism, e.7., is irrecusable as an abstract position, yet we 
decline to embarrass ourselves with it when we enter on historical 
inquiry. The impossibility of tracking motive, and the consequent 
futility of moral judgments, is such a position. It is the negative of 
moral science. If Mr. Froude chooses to maintain that history is an 
impossibility, be it so. We should not wish to undertake proof of 
the contrary. But what is the use? He has himself produced four 
volumes of the most instructive and original history that has yet been 
written on the English Reformation—a history which, but for his 
unhappy paradox, would deserve to become at once the exclusive text- 
book for the period of which it treats. With the inconsequence of a 
Calvinist, who, in spite of his fervent declaration of his belief in abso- 
lute decrees, continues to eat and drink, to take physic, and to punish 
erime, Mr. Froude has filled four volumes to tell us how he thinks 
people acted, felt, and were moved, three centuries ago. 

Meanwhile, his sceptical hypothesis is not, as might be supposed 
from this, mere superfluous baggage, a philosophical flourish of trum- 
pets, all for show, and nothing more. He uses it as an orthodox 
divine uses reason, to demolish a certain set of antagonists. When 
it has served his turn he throws it away, he has no further use for 
it. You attribute to Henry VIII. the motives and character of a 
despot ; you make him arbitrary, violent, tyrannical, unjust, blood- 
thirsty, and selfish. You should not attribute motives. You can’t 
interpret character. We know nothing of the secrets of a man’s heart. 
Having thus beaten off the enemy, we turn round, and we have no 
difficulty in interpreting Henry’s character in our own way. He was 
a wise, noble, generous-hearted prince; patient of opposition, inviting 
contradictions, with no other object than the welfare of his country. 
A man, to be sure, who had his faults, like all of us, but they are but 
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as “scars on the features of a sovereign who in trying times sustained 
nobly the honour of the English name.””—Vol. iv., 538. 

This is the general method of Mr. Froude’s polemic, and the basis 
of his new judgments. When we come to follow up some of the inci- 
dents in detail, his unfairness is marked and glaring. Mr. Froude, 
indeed, writing from material inspected only by himself, has a vast 
advantage over his critics. But we take his own statements, and 
without any other assistance we convict him of a thick and thin spirit 
of advocacy, which destroys our confidence in him, where we have not 
the means of following him. His remarks, e.g., on the case of Cathe- 
rine Howard, whom Henry, not satisfied with divorcing, put to death 
for adultery, betray the weakness of his own case. The expression 
which Mr. Froude himself quotes in the king’s instructions to the 
miserable tool of tyranny, Cranmer, “foreseeing always that you 
make no mention of any pre-contract,’’ is sufficient evidence of the 
spirit of this State prosecution. ‘The injured husband, however, who 
was thus justly beheading his wife for her adultery, was supposed by 
the Court to be ready to make a mistress of his son’s wife. With this 
odious fact before him, we cannot but feel indignant at the glosing 
sentimentality which Mr. Froude offers as “ conjectural explanation of 
the king’s repeated matrimonial misfortunes.” It is pitiable, indeed, 
to find a man like Mr. Froude adopting the servile cant of the Court 
sycophants that “the king’s majesty’s goodness is most unworthy to 
be troubled with any such mischance.”’ 

We must not let Mr. Froude inveigle us into a false issue, as he 
is continually doing, and confounding the moral with the historical 
question. It is not a question of Henry’s motives; only secondarily 
even of his character. It is not a question for the historian, whether 
what Henry did can be justified or palliated; how far the man is to 
blame. Let us by all means get rid of this “ praise and blame”’ sys- 
tem. But what we do want to know are the facts. Now, the one 
great domestic fact of the closing years of Henry’s reign is the tyran- 
nie terror which he had spread around, which lay like a crushing 
weight upon the heart and mind of Court and Parliament, corrupting 
character, debasing independence. No man’s life and fortune was safe 
from his private enemy, who had but to whisper the word “ treason” 
in order to accomplish his ruin. The mind surveying the sad scene 
sickens to see with what pliancy the English character adapted itself to 
despotism. It is not the judicial murders, the deaths of a few brave 
or innocent men which moves us, so much as the base submission of 
those who were left; and who, like niggers, were forward and eager 
to vote the death of those whom the king had resolved to ruin. Of 
this dreary national humiliation, which could not have been compen- 
sated by the most brilliant foreign successes, even had there been any, 
Mr. Froude appears wholly unconscious. He has marred what might 
have been a splendid national monument by a moral insensibility, 
which removes the landmarks of right and wrong, and confounds all 
distinction between actions. The tide of opinion in Europe is setting 
strongly in favour of despotism. Mr. Froude’s exaltation of the 
Tudor régime is only part of the general movement. “Omnes in 
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servitium mere.” A few years more, we shall be back at the Divine 
Right of Kings—we shall have timid apologies from the few friends 
of freedom for Marathon and Thermopyle—and the applauses of man- 
kind will be as, in the good old times, reserved for their masters. 

A volume by Guizot® has been called forth by misrepresentations 
of which he has been the object. He has given to his defence, how- 
ever, a regular and solid historical form. His “ Mémoires’’—which 
are historical, not biographical—are not interesting, as circulating 
libraries count interest, and we are not surprised to find that the de- 
mand for them at Mudie’s is slack. But there is a smaller circle of 
readers who will find them out in time, and their value will be recog- 
nised, They are much less diplomatic and dull than “Sir Robert 
Peel’s Memoirs,’’ of which in some respects they remind the reader, 
and are thickly strewn with political truths and general remarks, into 
which Sir Robert is rarely betrayed. They do not, if we may trust a 
hasty inspection, offer any new revelations, or clear up obscure pro- 
cesses of politics. But they give a clear, consistent, and detailed inte- 
rior history of domestic affairs, chiefly, indeed, with a bearing on 
parliamentary tactic, from 1815 to 1830. The facts are certainly sub- 
ordinated to the writer’s views. But then M. Guizot’s views, however 
we may differ from them in many things, are those of an observant, 
instructed, profound statesman; and, even when erroncous, are them- 
selves a substantial element of history. The following is his description 
of the exhaustion moral and material of France in 1814:— 


“I have even now before my eyes the aspect of the Rue de Rivoli (then in pro- 
gress of construction) the morning of my departure for Nimes. All was still 
and deserted; materials, scaffoldings, and half-finished walling—newly-erected 
ruins—were on all sides of us; abandoned for want of money, hands, or con- 
fidence. Throughout my journey to the south the same appearances of 
inactivity joined to an uneasy restlessness; the same visible impoverishment 
of the country; more women and children than men; young conscripts 
marching mournfully to join their corps; invalids and wounded men pouring 
back towards their homes; in fact, a mutilated and exhausted nation. Along 
with this I remarked a great moral perplexity, the uneasiness of opposing 
sentiments, a violent hatred of the foreigner, coupled with an ardent longin 
for peace. Towards the emperor, aliernating anger and sympathy. . . . Wit 
the rich and educated the prominent feeling was dislike of the rigours and 
hazards of the imperial despotism, a forecast of its fall, and the prospective 
ealculation of another system. ‘The lower classes only roused themselves 
from lassitude to give way to a momentary burst of patriotic rage and revo- 
lutionary sentiment. The imperial rule had given them restraint without 
reform. It might thus be said of the popular masses, as of the emigrés, that 
they had neither learnt nor forgotten anything. There was no moral unity 
throughout the land, no common thought or feeling, notwithstanding the 
community of misfortune and experience. The nation was almost as com- 
pletely divided in its apathy as it had lately been in its passion.” —Guizot, i. 25. 

The weakness of the first Restoration (1814) lay, says Guizot, in 
the nation’s inexperience of liberty. They knew not what it was that 
they had got. Old France had looked forward to the return of the 





8 ‘Mémoires pour servir 4 l’Histoire de Mon Tempe.” Par M. Guizot. 
Tome 1. Paris: Michel Lévy. 
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Bourbons as their own triumph. Young France expected the “Charter” 
to guarantee them the liberties of ’89; and both parties were equally 
disappointed. The nation suffered ; but neither resisted nor promoted 
the return from Elba. Napoleon said himself to Count Moliére, “ Ils 
m’ont laissé arriver, comme ils les ont laissé partir.” The success of 
Napoleon’s attempt was impossible. Whatever others might be, he 
himself was not deceived. It has been said, that his genius and energy 
failed him at this crisis. M.Guizot thinks he was never more himself. 
The causes of his disaster lay much deeper. He was no longer sus- 
tained by the enthusiasm and devotion of the people. His attempt in 
1815 was purely selfish, dictated by his own passions, and his personal 
ambition, but repudiated by the good sense of France. 

During Guizot’s premiership the opposition papers were continually 
twitting him with his pliancy in having remained in office during the 
Hundred Days, He gives a formal contradiction to this scandal; for 
it is nothing more. He quitted his post, an under-secretaryship in 
the Home Office, March 20, 1815. Of the absence of all enthusiasm 
for Napoleon at this time, he relates an anecdote. Guizot happened 
(in May) to be in the Tuileries, when a few scores of the rabble of 
Paris under the windows of the Palace raised shouts of “Vive 1’ Empe- 
reur!” Napoleon was obliged to show himself. “ He came forward, 
and saluted. But in an instant the window was shut; and I could see 
him as he walked away shrugging his shoulders in disgust at having 
to humour demonstrations of so paltry and feeble a character.”— 
(i. 72.) 

As we advance, Guizot’s reminiscences become more esoteric. In 
January, 1830, he entered the Chamber as Deputy for Lisieux. His 
first speech, from-which he gives long extracts, was on the famous 
Address; and he was one of two hundred and sixteen members who 
carried it up to the King (March 19), Charles X., Guizot says, 
wanted intelligence, and breadth of view. He was wont to say of him- 
self, “Il n’y aque M, La Fayette et moi qui n’ayons pas changé depuis 
1789.” As late as the elections for the New Chamber in July, the 
situation of the sincere well-wishers of the monarchy and the charter 
was excellent. Had Charles X., after having pushed the Royal prero- 
gative to extremity by the dissolution, stopped there, and given the 
constitutional royalists a hearty support, the crisis would have been 
surmounted. But he was blinded by the Bourbon tradition in which 
he had been brought up. During his brother’s reign he had been the 
patron and hope of the ultra-royalist opposition. Still his confidential 
intercourse with his old friends was mixed with a taste which he had 
acquired for the new-fashioned popularity which was to be acquired by 
a liberal leaning. After he came to the throne, he eoquetted more 
than once with this popular favour, and held out hopes that he would 
govern according to the charter, though always by the medium of his 
own friends and adherents, MM, de Villele and de Martignac exhausted 
their popularity and their strength in the attempt toserve him. After 
their retirement, which he easily permitted, Charles followed the bent 
of his own temper, and surrendered himself to counsellors little disposed 
to contradict, and wholly unable to restrain him. Two erroneous ideas 
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got possession of him. He believed his throne menaced by the Revolu- 
tion, which was not the case: and he had Jost all confidence in the charter, 
and came to think it impossible that Government would be conducted 
any longer by legal and constitutional means. 

We are inclined to think that M. Guizot has done his “ Mémoires” 
injustice by publishing first and by itself that part of them which 
must necessarily be of the least importance. When he comes to the 
epoch of his own ministry, he will doubtless have original disclosures 
to make, in addition to the view and comment which this volume affords. 

Shelley has been singularly unfortunate in his biographers.? Some of 
the nineteenth-century poets have had no biography at all,—carent vate 
sacro,—or none worth speaking of,—Coleridge and Wordsworth, for 
example. But Shelley has suffered from the zeal of a great variety of 
friends and worshippers. It almost seems as if the waywardness, law- 
lessness, and impulsiveness, half weak, half fiery, of the poet’s own 
nature, infected all who had to do with Shelley, or the memory of 
Shelley. They all seem to lose their common sense by the contact, 
and to adopt a strain of rant and fustian whenever they speak of him. 
This has injured Shelley’s character. For though the poet himself 
had strange vagaries, was eccentric to the very verge of sanity, and 
continually talked strange, wild stuff enough, he was not always so. 
He had a powerful, penetrating intellect, which, with discipline, might 
have made a man of might of him. Unreasonable, with brilliant 
powers of logic, his mind entirely ran to waste for want of control and 
culture,—for wasted it certainly was. We cannot accept the flights 
and snatches, the bubble and foam, which make up his collected 
“Poems,” as anything. Tennyson’s beautifal line, “ His worst he 
kept, his best he gave,” is singularly inapplicable to Shelley, who was 
always greater and grander than anything that he wrote. Works he has 
left none, but only preludes ; heaps of poetry,not one poem. It is the same 
with his character. He never lived to bea man. For though he wasthirty 
at the time of his death, he was as youthful in mind and character as 
others are at twenty. His passionate sallies and struggles against the 
restraints of custom are to be set down to youth. They are not 
matter for condemnation or vindication. Indulgence is readily con- 
ceded to the turbulence of sensual passion ; it must also be allowed to 
the licentiousness of the intellect. In both cases, under the condition 
that the license be of short duration—that it be recanted and re- 
nounced. Every candid judge understands that Shelley’s lawlessness 
of opinion was the crude thinking of an immature intellect, which, 
with the presumption of youth, had grappled with problems which its 
knowledge was inadequate to the solution of. His paradoxes and 
heresies ran counter to the moral rules of society as it is; but they did 
not contradict, or were not meant by him to contradict, the principles 
of morality. On the contrary, it was his sincerity and sensitiveness to 
honour which excited his outbreaks against the organized hypocrisy 
of “the world.” Shelley’s atheism was a paradoxical expression of 





* “The Life of Percy Bysche Shelley.” By Thomas Jefferson Hogg. Vols. 
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his religious feeling, which was outraged by the hollow professions of 
canting respectability. There is a letter of S. T. Coleridge, quoted 
by Mr Hogg :— 

“His discussions,” writes Coleridge of Shelley, “tending towards atheism 
of a certain sort, would not have scared me; for me, it would have been a 
semi-transparent larva, soon to be sloughed, and through which I could have 
seen the true image,—the final metamorphosis. Besides, I have ever thought 
that sort of atheism the next best religion to Christianity, nor does the better 
faith I have learnt from Paul and John interfere with the cordial reverence I 
feel for Benedict Spinoza.” 


His retractations began very early. Already, xt. twenty; he con- 
fessed to Godwin “that his thesis ‘On Atheism’ was not well-judged or 
wise” (ii. 88), upon which Godwin sagaciously told him that he fore- 
saw “that the second chapter of his Retractations was not far distant.” 

We have said that he was still a boy at thirty. He was this by the 
vehement exuberance of his imagination, the want of control over his 
impulses, the ardour of his chaotic ideas. On the other hand, his very 
earliest efforts.at speculation show a manly vigour,—a rejection of the 
trivial and conventional,—a resolute determination to storm the very 
citadel of truth, which is the attitude usually assumed by the ripe and 
trained understanding. His education, in short, began at the wrong 
end. Could he have been submitted to a patient philosophical disci- 
pline from the first, his noble soul would have been spared its 
frightful and frantic struggles to attain equilibrium. It is doubtful, 
perhaps, if any discipline could have held so volatile a temper, 
so impatient a spirit. But it is certain that he could not have 
been submitted to a worse elucational machine than the public 
school and university system as it then was. Administered by 
ignorant and barbarous pedants who had nothing to teach, to whom 
the audacity of young genius was criminal insurrection, it could in- 
spire nothing but disgust and disappointment in minds which were 
burning with the thirst to learn. They lost no time in getting rid of 
Shelley ; and his biographer, Mr. Hogg, without Shelley’s genius, pos- 
sessed, as his book shows, talents of an order so superior as to have 
found no proper pabulum in the authorized teaching of the university. 
Except the prejudice created in society by the fact of expulsion, 
neither of the pair lost anything by it. To punish a youth of nine- 
teen for his “ opinions” is not, in any case,a right proceeding. In the 
ease of Shelley it was particularly ill-judged; for it is certain that he 
had no opinion on the subject. The restlessness of his mental tem- 
perament impelled him to oppose everything which he could find any 
one ready to maintain; to dispute whatever was asserted. He was 
fugitive, volatile, evaporating like ether ; suddenly escaping like some 
fragrant essence; only capable of being portrayed in dissolving 
colours. He had a feverish thirst for metaphysical speculation. But, 
incapable of solitary meditation, he could only gratify this taste in 
society, in conversation, in disputation. Mr. Hogg knew Shelley more 
intimately than any other man, and he declares that he never could 
discover in him more than two fixed principles. ‘These were, love of 
liberty, and love of toleration. He would discuss, and discuss ad infi- 
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nitum, Godwin’s theories. But he was equally ready to attack or to 
defend them, and never adopted them as his own :— 

“Had he been left to himself, and permitted, without disturbance from 
without, to follow his own inclinations, he would have grown gradually weary 
of argument and disquisition. In fact, he did eventually become tired of 
them. The opposition, and even persecution, which he suffered, served only 
to 7 the period of his addiction to the vain attempt to elicit the truth, 
which he long and sincerely believed was to be effected by written and verbal 
argumentations,”’—ii. 72. 

This is the true point of view from which Shelley’s obnoxious and 
eccentric opinions are to be regarded. It is because Mr. Hogg takes 
this ground — devotedly attached to the man, and reverencing the 
genius of the poet, while not at all blind to the nonsense of what he 
wrote, and the folly of his conduct—that he proves himself to be 
possessed of one important qualification for writing Shelley’s Life. 
He never forgets the sacred obligations of friendship, or even indulges 
in censure on the many faults he has to record. But he does not 
attempt to disguise or palliate the folly of them. By the genial 
humour of his narrative he diverts the reader’s indignation, and obliges 
him to see them in their true light—in the light in which they would 
be viewed by personal friends of the poet. But the one great qualifi- 
cation which Mr. Hogg possesses to be Shelley’s biographer, and 
which previous writers have been without, is acquaintance with the 
facts. Many attempts have been made before to write Shelley’s life. 
Only last year Mr. Middleton collected what could be found in print 
relating to Shelley. But it was not only very meagre in quantity, but 
it left the life as great a mystery as ever. Mr, Hogg’s volumes not 
only communicate far more than has yet been known to the public, 
but in a great measure do, as far as they go, clear away that cloud of 
mystery which has hitherto hung over it. True, these two volumes 
only bring us down to the poet’s twenty-second year; so that it 
remains yet to be seen if Mr. Hogg can explain the more mysterious 
incidents of his later life—the causes of the separation from his first 
wife, of her unhappy death, and the legend of the unknown guardian 
who hung about his track in Italy. One little incident of the earlier 
life—viz., the assassination-scene in Wales—is not made quite clear. 
Mr. Hogg, however, has put before us all that can now be known, and 
we may form a conclusion if we can. Mr. Hogg offers several conjec- 
tures, of which the most plausible appears that so much of the nocturnal 
assault as did really occur was got up by a knavish Irish servant, and 
that the rest was to be ascribed to the nervous, unsettled state of 
Shelley’s imagination at the time. 

In the taste and texture of his narrative, Mr. Hogg has laid himself 
open to just censure; and the critics who assume to themselves to 
regulate matters as to style have not been slow to pronounce judgment 
against him. We gather from Mr. Hogg’s manner, that he does not 
much care whether they do or not. It is well, indeed, that there are 
men to be found now and then with sufficient originality to break 
through the tailor-made uniformity of style which small reviews try 
to enforce. Books are fast becoming, under this régime, like coats 
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and cravats, all of a pattern. Mr. Hogg knows none of these restraints, 
and dares to be genial. He gives full rein to his gossiping muse, and 
the result is that he is eminently entertaining. The source of 
the entertainment we trace not so much to the humour of the anec- 
dotes told—they are not always very good—but to the impression left 
by every page on the reader’s mind, that he has to do with a man of 
powerful talent. Mr. Hogg evidently possesses a vigorous common- 
sense understanding, which confers interest even on the trivial when 
he undertakes to tell it. He reminds us in this respect of De Quincey, 
with less literature, less cultivation, but also with less affectation. 
There are passages, however, of which the geniality is rather that of 
“ after-dinner,” than of the playful humour of the morning. This is 
the way in which, e.g., Horne Tooke, who had nothing to do with 
Shelley, is introduced :—“ Did you ever see John Horne Tooke? Who 
ever saw him? I, says the fly, with my little eye, I saw John Horne 
Tooke. With my own eyes, little or great, I saw him once,” &c., &e. 
—ii. p. 437. 

Again, tea being brought in .— 

“Tea was always most acceptable to me, particularly whilst I was a Pytha- 
gorean. Poor dear Pythagoras, with all his wisdom he did not know how to 
make himself a good cup of tea, or where he might purchase a pound of 
passable Pekoe, or satisfactory Souchong.”—ii. 448, 


Mr. Hogg is a Tory, and boasts of being so. The reader, who finds 
him the sincere enemy of all abuses, corruption, and patronage, calling 
for searching inquiry into the Universities, and into abused charities, 
e.g., Lord Crewe’s, denouncing the chicane of the law, speaking of 
Thomas Paine without cursing, and even allowing merit to the specu- 
lations of William Godwin, and finally, remembers that he was the 
intimate and faithful friend of Shelley, will be hardly persuaded of his 
Toryism. The Tory complexion, however, which his political ereed 
belies, comes out, like a brogue, in his style. From the early days of 
Blackwood down to the present, a tendency to a swaggering, rolling 
vein of humour has characterized all the Tory writers. Mr. Hogg is 
many degrees removed from the more offensive outbursts of these 
vulgar-genteel roisterers. But we cannot but recognise the family 
likeness in his handwriting, when he himself is forward to claim the 
relationship. 


BELLES LETTRES AND ART, 


HE author of “Charmione’’! has ambitiously selected the most 

eventful period of Athenian history for the subject of a novel, in 
two volumes, which might have been printed in one, and in which he 
illustrates, with more industry than originality, the public and private 
life of the Hellenic Paris. He details the splendid revels of the 
Dionysia, the tumultuous, if judicial, assemblage of the Dikastenes ; 
the various attractions of the Gymnasia, and the magnificent cere- 





1 «¢Charmione, a tale of the great Athenian Revolution.” By J. Leatham, M.A. 
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monial of that national attic worship, the Panathenea, with a minute- 
ness and accuracy hardly suited to even a classical novel, and which 
savours of undue recourse to classical handbooks. 

We have the solemn deathbed of the elder and greater Pericles, 
whose son by Aspasia is the true hero of the book. In the very first 
chapter of the first volume—and an interval of twenty years separates 
the second from the first—we have Plato, whose name zow sounds 
like something incompatible with mortal frailty, as an unsuccessful 
lover; and we are treated to a fragment of the conversation of 
Sophocles. There is a sensible parallel instituted between the brutal 
shows of the Roman Colosseum and the public amusements, refined 
even in the struggles of the Gymnasia, with one exception, of the 
violet-crowned city ; a remark which was scarcely necessary, consider- 
ing how cricket and rowing are practised in English Universities, 
“for then it was not necessary to the aspirant for literary fame to 
present a bleached, unhealthy, and what is technically called an in- 
tellectual aspect. The great writers of Athens were often as mighty 
with the sword as with the pen. Sophocles was not merely the ‘ god 
of the stage,’ but danced foremost round the trophies of Salamis; 
Eschylus was not oniy honoured by a statue in the Dionysiac Theatre, 
but his portrait was conspicuous upon the walls of the painted porch 
where the Athenians preserved the animated forms and glowing 
features of the heroes of Marathon. In their productions we look. in 
vain for sickly sentimentality or morbid imagination ; all is stern, true, 
and at the sane time exquisitely pathetic. Yet the pathos does not 
appeal to our commiseration of weakness in distress, but of greatness 
struggling manfully against overwhelming calamity ;” and Mr. Leatham 
may be sure that such English compositions as shall survive as long 
as those of Homer, Sophocles, and A‘schylus, will be distinguished by 
traits of equal genius, always excepting the unapproachable rhapsodies 
of the Ilias, where the hour and the man met as they will never 
meet again, 

But the characters in “ Charmione,”’ well-named as they are, are not 
conceived consistently, nor are they vigorously sustained, with, perhaps, 
the exception of Theramenes. Charmione, who gives her name to 
the book with very little reason that we can see, is presented to us as 
an unapproachable young Juno, something like Mrs. Siddons in her 
youth, and she keeps her fervent admirer, the younger Pericles, at an 
immeasurable distance; an unfortunate accident, and the illness of 
Pericles, occasioned by her cruelty, bring her toa more merciful con- 
sideration of his claims upon her affections ; while a few pages after we 
have been chilled by her inexorable pride, we find the son of) Aspasid, 
on the occasion of his departure as one of the Athenian generale, 
commanding against the Spartan forees, actually addressing the 
high-born and haughty daughter of Nicias, such as we have seen 
her, as his “little girl,’ and “ how stupid you are, love.’ Eucharis, 
as a foil to Charmione, is a gentle, and even a charming charactesp 
but not well sustained; her conduet subsequent to the supposed 
death, at Arginuse, of her lover, Archinus, is utterly unnatural; and 
her treatment of Plato, though feminine enough in the main, is a 
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little too harsh for her character. Critias, too, the president of the 
Thirty, cannot well be the man he is suggested in the conspirator’s 
cave (p, 176, vol. i.), if he is subsequently to be represented as the 
coarse and brutal tool of Sparta, careless of “ Fame’s eternal voice,” 
so that his own temporary ascendancy is secured by the ruin alike of 
his country and his own reputation. The Spartan Lysander, in some 
respects the most remarkable character of Lacedemonian, or even of 
Hellenic story, offered a favourable opportunity to one strong enough 
to bring back from Hades the most successful, the most able, and the 
most unscrupulous servant of any State. He resembled rather one of 
those Italian princes chronicled in the pages of Guicciardini, and gene- 
rically sketched in Macchiavelli’s Prince, than the other generals or 
chiefs of the warlike Republic. 

Mr. Leatham must have tired of his task when he had exhausted his 
reading, or surely he could have derived a better peroration than 
“happy Charmione,” “ happy Eucharis’’—we see very faint grounds for 
either apostrophe. The novel begins with the death of the elder 
Pericles, and terminates with the destruction of Critias and the 
Thirty, by the exiles from Thebes, under Thrasybulus, whose cha- 
racter, we may remark, as sketched in the novel, would scarcely pre- 
pare us for the secret, determined, and prudent leader of this successful 
expedition. 

It surely was reserved for French ingenuity or audacity to find 
the hero, or rather the heroine of a romance, in a Mummy ;? the 
attempt, if new, is certainly not unsuccessful, though the prologue 
is perhaps the liveliest part of the performance. Milord Evandale, 
a young English peer, accompanied by a German savant, who rivals 
Champollion or Bunsen in his knowledge of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, are travelling in Egypt, and purchase of a Greek seller of 
curiosities, who has with national astuteness continued to monopo- 
lize the funereal valley of Bibau el Molouk, consecrated to the re- 
mains of royal mummies, the right to open a mausoleum, only known 
to Argyropoulus, who has reserved it in petto, as a bonne bouche for 
some wealthy and learned explorer. The Greek demands a thousand 
pounds for the privilege, which milord, with the liberality of English 
lords in French novels, agrees to disburse, on condition that there shall 
be no mistake or deception in the matter; but that the tomb shall be 
an unrifled tomb, and the mummy a virgin mummy, which it turns 
out to be in a sense utterly unanticipated even by the experienced 
Argyropoulos, who is inconsolable at the moderation of his first 
demand, and considers himself actually volée, though he gets his 
twenty-five thousand frances. The mummy, which has lain three thou- 
sand years in the proudest mortuary state, proves to be that of a young 
female, whose former rank and importance are most decisively attested 
by her presence in the valley of royal mummies ; for even the consorts 
of Egyptian kings were not inurned within the royal valley of death, 
Bibau el Molouk, but in less state, in a district of inferior considera- 
tion, at some distance from the former. The sepulchral urn with its 
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precious contents are conveyed on board Lord Evandale’s boat, in the 
cabin of which the unrolment is carefully and lovingly performed by the 
enthusiastic Rumphius, who rubs his hands with satisfaction at the 
notion of having got more than his pennyworth from a modern Greek. 
The last and finest linen wrapper is removed with tender and careful 
consideration for the dead, who is described in a manner so pre- 
eminently French that it must be subjoined in the original. 


* Le dernier obstacle enlevé lajeune femme se dessina dans la chaste nudité de 
ses belles formes, gardant, malgré tant des siecles écoulés, toute la rondeur de 
ses contours, toute la grace souple de ses lignes pures. Sa pose, peu fréquente 
chez les momies, etait celle de la Venus de Medicis, comme si les embau- 
meurs eussent voulu dter a ce corps charmant la triste attitude de la mort, et 
adoucir pour lui l’inflexible rigidité du cadavre. L’une de ses mains voilait 
4 demi sa gorge virginale, l’autre cachait des beautés mystérieuses, comme si 
la pudeur de a morte n’eut pas été rassurée suflisament par les ombres protec- 
trices du sépulchre.’ p. 54. 


A papyrus roll is found between the arm and side of the mummy, 
and, deciphered after three years of hard labour by Dr. Rumphius, 
furnishes the story detailed in the subsequent pages. It is a bold 
attempt on the part of a modern Frenchman to bring before our eyes, 
not only the domesticities of high and low life in the Egypt of the 
time of Moses and the Jewish captivity, but to realise, by collateral 
testimony, the miracles wrought by the Jewish leaders to the diseom- 
fiture of Pharaoh and his college of magi. 

The young female mummy thus discovered is the embalmed body 
of Tahoser, daughter of the high priest Petamounouph, who captivated 
unintentionally the hitherto unmoved heart of the mighty king on 
his triumphal return from a distant expedition, while she has previously 
lost her own to a young Jew, Poeri, who, in turn, is constant to one 
of his own race, and is insensible to the attachment of the loveliest 
and richest girl in Thebes. After some adventures, Tahoser, who is 
concealed in a Jewish hut, in which dwells Rahel, the beloved of Poeri, 
who yet shelters her unsuccessful rival, falls into the hands of Pharaoh, 
who himself conducts her to his palace, and treats her with royal 
courtesy and love. She shares his throne, and witnesses the miracles 
wrought by Moses before Pharaoh, whom she endeavours to render 
favourable to the Jews. The king, partly moved by the supernatural 
powers of the Jewish leaders, partly by the entreaties of Tahoser, per- 
mits them to depart, but repenting, pursues them, and with his host 
perishes in orthodox manner in the Red Sea. Tahoser does not long 
survive, and is consigned to the tomb intended for the most powerful - 
and most unfortunate of the Pharaohs. One little dramatic touch in 
the prologue evinces M. Gautier’s professional skill, when Lord Evan- 
dale, preceding his learned companion, who purposely assigns the pas 
to his patron, pauses on the threshold of the inner chamber which 
contains the sepulchral urn to contemplate with an interest that con- 
quers the insular coolness indispensably characteristic of an English- 
man, @ le Gaulois, the print of a naked foot in the fine and hard 
dust, which had retained it for thirty-five centuries—* the foot of the 
last priest or of the last friend, who had retired, fifteen hundred years 
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before the Christian era, after rendering the last respectful services to 
the dead.” 

M. Gautier must have read up Champollion with remarkable care 
and diligence, for he indulges in descriptions of furniture, ornaments, 
and dress, with a minuteness and amplitude of detail which speaks 
well for his industry in getting up his subject, though it becomes 
rather fatiguing at last. 

The “ Web of Life’’* is one of those novels, now so common, though 
not the worst of its class, in which nature is made to conform to an idea, 
not the idea to nature. The character of Graham Kennedy, however, 
seems detailed with all the minuteness and partiality of an early autobio- 
graphy, but we do not see what pretension it had to appear in print. 
The Rev. Boyd Livingstone may be a sketch from the life, having 
an air of verisimilitude, and may possibly be recognised by such of his 
Scotch fellow countrymen, if such there shall be, who may read this 
novel. He is an example of practical piety and benevolence, and finds 
in religion an obligation to observe more strictly all the charities of 
life. As a pendent, we have the portrait of a young popular preacher, 
somewhat like Mr. Thackeray’s Honeyman, such as are annually 
turned out by Cambridge and Oxford, from very indifferent materials, 
and warranted parsons. The comic character is caricatured from 
Dickens, whose own portraits are always caricatures, though generally 
for an instructive or beneficent purpose. 

Pericla is but a dull novel*, hardly redeemed by good intentions, 
or the transient sparkle which French idioms, in their own tongue, can 
confer upon the dullest text. It refers to those early times of Chris- 
tianity when she suffered rather than inflicted persecution. The fable 
commences in the year 302, and the opening scene is laid in Athens, 
while the concluding one of grim pagan persecution, terminates in the 
arena of the Roman Colosseum. Pericla is the daughter of a wealthy 
Athenian citizen, zealous, like her father and brother, for the honour 
and glory of Grecian divinities, worshipping the Chryselephantine— 
of ivory and gold—Minerva in the Parthenon, as the magnificent, 
all-powerful tutelar of Athens. Her father, Jason, is bitter against 
the Christians, who were becoming numerous in Athens under the 
active and zealous preaching of Timothy, and succeeds in bringing 
to the stake a party of Greek Christians, which includes a young 
female friend of Pericla’s, Ismena by name, who endures the horrors 
of preliminary torture, and the hideous death itself with all the 
calm, and gentle, and unyielding fortitude which has dignified so 
many a fruitless female sacrifice. This scene Pericla witnesses, but 
far from sharing the exultation which fills the other spectators, her 
mind is deeply moved, and her convictions disturbed, when she beholds 
the hitherto despised and hated creed inspiring the weakest with 
supernatural courage and confidence. She ultimately joins the Chris- 
tian sect, flies from her paternal home to join them, refuses to 
return to Athens, notwithstanding the eager search made for her 
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by her father, and unmoved by the deep affections of her brother 
Amyntas. But the Christian persecutions in Rome, whither she 
had gone, under Maximilian, began to rage, and the Christian leaders 
determine to emigrate to Gaul, where the bigotry of Constantine was 
less excessive, as he sought rather to destroy the Christian places of 
worship, than to shed the blood of the worshippers. This plan is, to 
a great degree, frustrated by the difficulty of obtaining present means 
of conveyance, and by the activity of the Roman soldiery sent in 
pursuit. Pericla, with a few companions, is brought to Rome, and 
there, with many others, subjected to martyrdom by fire or wild 
beasts. Pericla shares the latter fate, and at the moment when her 
hour is come, her brother Amyntas, who has left Athens for Rome 
in search of her, and has been directed to the Colosseum by the 
thronging citizens, discovers his sister, proclaims that he too is a 
Christian, and dies with her. 

There is no plot, no attempt to characterize by individual traits, but 
much uninteresting dialogue, a good deal of which is controversial, at 
the expense of paganism; from which, however, Christianity did not dis- 
dain to inherit its legacy of persecution. We see nothing better in 
this novel than the following sketch of the character of the Athenian 
Jason, father of Pericla and Amyntas :— 

“Malgré la rudesse de ses principes, Jason avait le coeur plus ouvert aux 
affections de famille que ne Peétait generalement celui des hommes de son 
temps ; on pouvait dire que c’était avec ‘tendresse qu’il aimait sa fille. Le 
caractére faible et léger d’Amyntas avait peu attirait ses sympathies; mais 
ayant jusqu’ alors trouvé chez Pericla le reflet de tous ses sentiments, il s’était 
attaché & elle, et par amour paternel, et par cette inclination moins noble qui 
nous fait aimer ceux qui nous poser? mar parceque c’est nous-mémes que 
nous aimons encore en eux.” 

We have received the first six numbers of Hacklander’s modern 
“ Quixote,’’® to be completed, according to the publisher, in twenty 
parts, by October next. 

The object of the work is to show up modern society in the manner 
of Cervantes, had he lived in the nineteenth century; aggregate 
human nature, with all its rigorous prejudices, its gross materialism, 
its fancied enlightenment, its excessive superstition and credulity, on 
the one hand; on the other, a man unprejudiced and noble, with an 
inextinguishable faith in the good and true, struggling fruitlessly 
against the social tendencies above indicated. 

It is scarcely possible to do justice to “ Oulita’’* without an intimate 
practical acquaintance with the operation of serfdom in Russia; the 
Tragedy is, therefore, better adapted to a Russian than to an English 
public ; for it is in Russia that serf-emancipation is to be worked out, 
and justified. It is but a truism to say that great wrongs must be 


‘inflicted where one class has acquired and exercised the power—it can 


never be the right—to control the actions, and dispose of the lives of 
another class. But these wrongs can hardly be of the nature indicated 





5 “Der Neue Don Quixote.” Von F. W. Hicklander. 1856. London 
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6 « Qulita the Serf. A Tragedy.” London: John W. Parker & Son. 1858. 
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in this drama, written though it is in the cause of humanity. Such a 
being as Oulita is little likely to be produced in a race of over-worked 
and oppressed Tartars ; noris a Count Von Straubenheim, a representa- 
tive of the old, narrow, sometimes highly-polished, though most rarely 
highly-cultivated nobility, which still retains an Asiatic and semi- 
barbaric belief in the practical subserviency of the weaker to the 
stronger sex, at all likely to pursue a romantic attachment for one of 
a degraded caste, to his own utter ruin. Oulita’s un-Asiatic elevation 
of spirit, and her refined and perfect beauty, are well nigh a physical 
and moral impossibility among a Tartar population, no less than 
the noble, disinterested passion of Von Straubenheim, retaining, as he 
does, all the instinctive subtlety and despotic cruelty (p. 85) charac- 
teristic of his race and order in Old Russia. 

Serf-emancipation will be carried out (for it has been taken in hand 
by the only power in the State capable of effecting it), but much more 
from considerations of expediency and advantage to the autocratic 
power, than from motives of justice and humanity. The influence of 
the over-powerful boyars will be effectually shattered ; and the absolute 
adhesion of the labouring and soldier-producing class to the person and 
office of the Czar, who will come, in time, to be traditionally regarded 
with religious veneration as a liberator, secured. We are never likely 
to see representative institutions, an unfettered press, and a people 
dominant, without anarchy, except in Anglo-Saxon communities ; and 
a mild, because strong and fearless despotism is the government pro- 
bably most suited to the half-Asiatic population of the Russias. 

It has been said that no one ever read continuously through the 
“ Faery Queen ;” for Spenser’s honeyed harmony, too long drawn out, 
palls upon the most eager palate with a sense of monotonous and 
cloying sweetness. To read through “ Anastasia’? we can testify to 
be a much harder task, requiring an amount of patience which would 
have found the first but an ordinary trial of endurance, though for a 
different reason. No doubt the book is well, though not wisely meant, 
for a homily in blank verse of such prodigious length must defy perusal 
even by congenial souls, who are, we imagine, rather given to prose 
than verse ; and the author is unjust to himself in hiding his few grains 
of wheat beneath such a multitudinous chaff of words. The opening 
monologue discloses Alexis in an agony of grief at the loss of his 
cherished Isaura; in the second, we find Isaura in heaven, scarcel 
reconciled to her new life; and the author, with more than the bold. 
ness of Milton, essays to paint the peculiar joys of the Christian 
Paradise. 

Alexis, his grief at length assuaged, passes through various phases 
of human activity and suffering; while Isaura subsequently appears in 
a vision to her sleeping husband, and favours him with advice and in- 
formation on moral and religious topics at great length, but not, that 
we can see, with such force or originality as might be expected from 
one who had passed through the valley of the shadow, to a higher and 
happier state of existence. Isaura gives her husband a long catalogue 
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of names known gloriously on earth, as now existing with augmented 
lustre in heaven. Of these, strange to say, with the exception of the 
good and pious pastor of the Vosges, Fra Oberlin, all are British; 
though Alexis must, we presume, from his name, have been a Greek, 
to whom English and Scotch saints would necessarily sound unfamiliar. 
Did the author imagine he might venture upon the detail in which 
Dante indulges, with poetical effect ? We can only say, as Cedric said 
to Richard—“ It was boldly, it was rashly done.” 

Isaura further proceeds to inform Alexis that she has been re- 
christened in heaven, and that her name is now Anastasia— 

“Tn my new life I found 
Upon my resurrection-robes enwrought 
The cipher Anastasia. *T'was the pledge 
That thou too shouldst arise.” 

In the final scene, Alexis expires, and is received into heaven with a 
quotation from the Bible. 

The second volume of this edition of “ Percy’s Reliques,”® contains 
a great proportion of the more modern ballads, generally far inferior in 

oetical merit to those genuine old lays which Bishop Percy contri- 
buted to rescue from unmerited oblivion. There is, however, one of the 
earliest English attempts at elegiac verse, on the death of Edward I. 
in 1307; but the writer, no doubt a monk, prefers to celebrate the 
King’s devotion to the Church, rather than his great qualifications 
as a wise prince and successful soldier. 

In the “ Turnament of Tottenham” Cervantes was anticipated, and 
unsparing ridicule heaped upon the spirit of chivalry in this ancient 
burlesque. It was first printed from an old MS. in 1631, by the Rev. 
W. Bedwell, rector of Tottenham, afterwards Bishop of Kilmore, who 
died in 1641; but he gravely mistook it for the narrative of an actual 
occurrence antecedent to the time of Edward the Third, because in 
that reign tournaments were legally prohibited, though they really 
continued as late as the time of Elizabeth. The text of this ballad in 
the late editions follows an old manuscript in the Harleian collection, 
transcribed in the reign of Henry VI., about 1456, and not Bedwell’s. 
In the ballad of “Mary Ambree” we find that a young English- 
woman, to whom history has been less propitious than to Agostina 
Zaragoza, could well avenge her lover’s fall, and infuse courage into 
the hearts of an overmatched and wearied garrison. She accompanied 
a few adventurous English volunteers, who crossed the sea to assist 
the Flemings, whose territories had been overrun, and cities taken in 
1584, by the Spaniards, under the Prince of Parma. There are several 
ballads contemporary with the long struggle between the Reformed 
sects and the Catholic Church, wherein the idolatry, theological 
errors, and fatal greediness of the clergy are set forth with malice and 
ingenuity. In Scotland especially, the land alike of broad and furtive 
humour, all sorts of ridiculous and even obscene songs were sung to 
the favourite tunes of the Latin hymns of the Catholic service, which 
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led to that well-known and unseemly mistake chronicled in the “ Book 
of the Universal Kirk,’’ p. 90, from which it appears that “Thomas 
Bassendyne, printer, in Edinburgh, printed ane psalme buik, in the 
end whereof was found printit ane baudy sang, called ‘ Welcome For- 
tunes.’ ”’ By far the best of these ballads, and which contains much 
sense and humour, all on the side of the Reformation, is entitled 
“ Plain Truth and Blind Ignorance.” A “Sale of Rebellious Household 
Stuffe’’ is a jubilate over the downfall of the saints and the Common- 
wealth, comparing about as favourably with Milton’s sonnet on Crom- 
well, “ Our Chief of Men,”’ as the achievements, political and military, 
of the restored Charles with those of the greatest and wisest ruler 
that ever filled an earthly throne. 

The origin of the word “fit” for part, which occurs so often in the 
ancient ballads and metrical romances, is ascribed to the fits or inter- 
missions into which these were divided, for convenience of singing at 
public entertainments. Yet the old Saxon word, Fizze really seems to 
have been synonymous with a poem, or collection of verses, as used in 
modern times by Lord Byron—‘“ Here is one Fytte of Harold’s 
Pilgrimage.” 

Mr. Bohn has here presented to the public, in a cheap form, with 
portraits and illustrations on steel, ofno very high order of merit, the 
best English translation of Ariosto.? Not every sinecurist employed 
his leisure so well or so gracefully as Mr. Rose, and no Englishman, 
either by acquirement or taste, was more fitted to do justice to an 
Italian poet; as, having married a Venetian lady, he had the best 
possible means of acquiring an idiomatic knowledge of Italian. Still 
Ariosto, in an English garb, will certainly never again be popular in 
England—he is best in Italian, and even then is far better adapted to 
the Ausonian than to the Anglo-Saxon idiosyncrasy. The versions of 
Hoole and Barrington were, no doubt, inferior in elegance and accu- 
racy to that of Mr. Rose, but they appeared at a time when the 
English public had fewer literary distractions, when quarto editions 
were purchased and laboriously perused, and magazines and newspapers 
in a chrysalis condition. 

This pocket edition of schylus! is the ideal of typography and 
neatness. The text of the seven dramas of Aischylus which had suf- 
fered more from critical meddlings than almost any other of the well- 
studied, and elaborately criticised Greek plays, has here the advantage 
of almost all that the most judicious critics have effected towards remov- 
ing the difficulties which have tired the patience and perplexed the 
acuteness of the ablest. 

At verse 97 of the Choephore, the present editor, by inserting 
a for 0, reads wWeev mpevpeverc for wWerv Opeopevorc, and thus by the substi- 
tution of a word of exactly opposite meaning, proposes to disentangle 
what has long been the ganglion of this drama. The suggestion, ori- 
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ginating apparently from the analogy of a similar passage in the 
Agamemnon, may be correct. 

Though Aristotle’s “ Poetics’ afford the best extant model of 
criticism, it may be doubted if a translation was required at this time 
ofday. He derived his canons from a thorough acquaintance with the 
excellences and defects of some of the most perfect of human composi- 
tions—the Homeric Poems, and the chef-d’ euvres of the Greek drama- 
tists. Commenting on these with trained sagacity and acuteness, he 
could not fail to say much that to contemporaries at least was worthy 
of record ; but when he speaks with the authority and pretension of a 
critical Aristarch, he does but quote the practice of the great poets he 
professes to criticise, who are his guides as well as ours. The text is 
well rendered in this French translation, and the running commentary 
is useful, though too voluminous. It provokes one to find such 
sesquipedalian and stilted portraits of human nature as exist in the 
tragedies of Corneille and Voltaire coolly adduced by the translator in 
these notes as rivalling the creations of the Greek and English 
masters. Napoleon, it is true, said he would have made Corneille a 
Minister of State, and the dramatist could have filled the stately 
sinecure to admiration, while he might have had Macpherson for a 
colleague, had nationality and anachronism not prevented, for the 
works of this notorious “poet” shared Napoleon’s partiality with 
Corneille. 

Madame de Pontés’ instructive and entertaining volumes are a wel- 
come contribution to literary biography, interspersed with critical 
remarks on the merits of German Poets and Poetry.!* The greater 
part of the first volume is devoted to the antiquities of the subject— 
to the origin of those wild northern lays, which arose in the dark and 
troubled times, when Paganism and Christianity were yet in conflict 
throughout Northern Europe, and when the social condition, like that 
in which the heroic poetry of Ancient Greece was cradled, was more 
favourable to the inspiration and reception of strains that appeal rather 
to faith and to the imagination than to reason,—a condition addi- 
tionally fostered by that universal geographical ignorance which made 
all countries not included in Central and Southern Europe to be 
regarded as the abiding-places of the supernatural. 

' An utter confusion of dates and of historic truth prevailed in all that 
group of epic ballads and lays, of which the Nibelungen Lied is the 
noblest exemplar; a medley of Pagan and Christian exploits and 
titles, strung on a thread of truth, not always easily traced. The 
Emperor Theodoric of Verona, as Dietrich of Berne, and Attila 
a King of Hungary, are the principal centres around which 
] lights revolve in this wild constellation of Facts and Fictions. 
The Rosengarten was the last of these epic creations, and numbers 
among its characters most of those which figure in the well-known 
Nibelungen song. A passion for roses seems to have prevailed among 





1 “ Poetique d’Aristote, traduite en Francaise, et accompagnée des notes 
perpetuelles. Par J. Barthelemy Saint Hilaire, Membre de I’ Institut. 
‘Poets and Poetry of Germany. Biographical and Critical Notices.” In 2 
vols. By Madame L, Davesies de Pontés, London: Chapman & Hall, 1858. 
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the inhabitants of Germany during the earlier centuries of the Chris- 
tian era; and Chriemhilde’s garden, in addition to her own beauty, was 
considered cause sufficient that noble knights without number should 
risk life and limb for a sight of these floral treasures, which were jea- 
lously guarded by twelve redoubted champions, whose adventures and 
exploits are recorded in the ballad. 

There is a sketch, slight indeed, (for the materials though more 
numerous than might have been expected are not always precise and 
clear,) of the gentle and accomplished nun Hroswitha, who entered, 
towards the middle of the tenth century, the ancient convent of 
Gandersheim, founded in 859 by a Count of Saxony. She composed 
in her retirement, not only a female martyrology, but some dramatic 
pieces, which, with the permission of her ecclesiastical superiors, were 
performed rudely enough, no doubt, by the inmates of the convent. 

A fair amount of illustration is accorded to the German Minne- 
singers, though the romance of gallantry sooner degenerated into 
licence in Germany than in France, and the yeke of beauty was never, 
perhaps, as gracefully worn. Nothing, indeed, can be less in accord- 
ance with modern notions of the ideal troubadour than Ulrich von 
Lichenstein, a noble minne-singer, who has left an autobiography which 
closes about the year 1255, and which for minuteness of confession 
almost rivals Rousseau’s. ‘The valour of these noble and knightly ro- 
mancers does not seem to have been accompanied by corresponding 
literary ability, so that their productions became so remarkable for 
prolixity and dulness, that by degrees they had few readers among the 
male sex, and counted their chief admirers in the matrons and damsels 
condemned to the monotonous existence of moated fortalices. 

The drama gradually arose as men demanded more pungent mental 
pabulum ; but as the church then contained almost all who were capable 
by attainments of literary efforts, and had the power to suppress 
whatever was opposed to her teaching, so religious themes were chiefly 
chosen, as they were selected for illustration by the great painters of 
Italy ; and thus names sacred by tradition and custom are handled 
with a freedom that sounds profanely in ears accustomed to the de- 
corous forbearance of modern times; yet nothing like profanity was 
intended in these bizarre efforts of early Teutonic playwrights. 

The devil figures in these dramas divested of nearly all that is either 
terrible or impious, as if his supernatural power and propensity to do 
mischief had been counteracted by the theological vaccination he 
has been made to undergo by the efforts of the church. A century 
later, and the spirit of satire arose, as the groundless pretensions of 
temporal and ecclesiastical authorities came to be canvassed, as we see 
in the Narrenschiff (Ship of Fools), Reynard the Fox, Eulenspiegel, 
the Curate of Calembourg, and the book of the Schildburgers ; most 
of them dull enough to us, whom feasting has made fastidious, but 
much more highly relished by contemporaries, who felt their spiritual 
pce raga by legends of saints and martyrologies alike ques- 
tionable. 

Ulrich von Hutten, equally ready with pen and sword, the friend of 
Franz von Sickingen, champion of the oppressed German peasantry, 
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whose free and noble spirit hoped from the Lutheran revolt something 
better than the substitution of one intolerable form of bigotry for 
another, is noticed at a length which his active and gallant career, 
rather than his poetical merits, would warrant. He lived in times 
searcely worthy of him, and already in his own mind the revolution 
had occurred which Luther’s coarse and vehement character soon after 
effected for the numbers who had long been disgusted by the absolute 
pretensions of the Romish hierarchy. The asylum from persecution 
denied him in Switzerland by the timidity of Erasmus, was granted by 
Zuinglius, and he died at the age of thirty-five in the little island of 
Ufernow, in the Lake of Zurich, August 31st, 1523. 

One of the strangest features of the times that followed the Pro- 
testant revolution, was the fanatical popular belief in witches, and their 
consequent cruel persecution, to which no one more heartily assented 
than Luther himself. It was perhaps a distortion of the newly- 
awakened principle of faith in a higher agency than the Pope, and a 
demonstration against the presumed agency of the devil on earth. 
Women, young and old, were peculiarly liable to this cruel suspicion, 
and youth and beauty, whose witcheries have survived this persecu- 
tion, were no protection against the stupid superstition. Between 
1580 and 1680 it is supposed that a hundred thousand persons, the 
great majority being women, were burnt or tortured to death for the 
imputed crime of sorcery. Protestants and Catholics were equally 
guilty of this cruelty ; but a Jesuit, the Count von Stein, is recorded 
as the first who dared publicly to raise his voice against a continuance 
of this persecution. This was in 1631, but it was not till 1794 that 
the last execution for witchcraft took place on the Continent. 

It was scarcely till the commencement of the eighteenth century 
that modern German poetry began to assert itself, and Opitz and 
Gottsched were but feeble harbingers of the luminaries of Weimar. 
Bodmar, whose critical abilities were of more service to Gerinan litera- 
ture than his poetical—Rammeler excelling in graceful erotics—Haller, 
once popular as a poet, but much more justly celebrated as a physiolo- 
gist and physician—the gentle, pious, and benevolent Gleim, who lived 
to see the national poetry under Goethe and Schiller almost rivalling 
the muse of England,—were all born at the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. An undue space is devoted to Kleist (primus), 
whose death at the battle of Konnersdorf has endeared him as a 

triot to his Prussian fellow-countrymen, and secured a vitality to 

is reputation denied to his verses. He was a gallant man, but it 
speaks ill for his genius that he seems rather to have desired the long-' 
withheld approbation of a military pedant like Frederic I1. than any: 
higher guerdon. Prussia may if she pleases revere the memory of the 
most successful of her monarchs,—but was there anything great im 
his life or in his actions but his victories? Klopstock, whose poetry 
has now found its level, is noticed at a length rather due to his 
former influence than to his present reputation, while searcely justice 
is rendered to Lessing, the greatest critic since Aristotle. The melan- 
choly incidents of Burger’s career, whose name is so familiar through: 
the “ Wild Huntsman” and “ Leonora,” while the details of his life 
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are so little known to English readers, are sensibly given, and the 
criticisms, whether ethical or esthetical, are worthy of the maturity 
of a masculine intellect. Wieland and Herder are familiar names; 
and Schubart’s troubled life, wherein we find the petty tyranny of a 
petty German prince destroying the fortunes of a man whose shoe’s 
latchet he was unworthy to unloose, had been previously detailed by 
Mr. Carlyle in a book sold even at railway stations. The Schlegels, 
Chamisso (the naturalist poet), Voss, Arndt, Werner, the second 
Kleist, Novalis, find their due place and fair appreciation in Madame 
de Pontés’ book, which may be advantageously consulted by that 
great majority which will never form an independent judgment from 
the writings of the authors. 

The living do not fall within the design of this work, so that Uhland, 
Freiligrath, and many others, are unnoticed ; nor is there anything but 
an allusion to the great names of Goethe and of Schiller. Yet we must 
record our protest against a criticism which Madame de Pontés only 
repeats, on the tendency of Goethe’s writings, which have been accused 
as deficient in moral aim, if not in morality. Goethe’s history shows 
that the object uniformly proposed in his writings was Truth, whether 
moral or scientific. ‘The lofty intellectual eminence he occupied for- 
bade all narrowness of view, and scarcely permitted the possibility of 
deception by those Idols of the Cave, the worshipped errors of mankind. 
It was on this account that he was indifferent to the stirring politics 
of the day, with which he has been reproached, from a conviction that, 
while his interference would have availed much less than that of some 
thick-headed Prussian or Austrian marshal, the most explosive events 
exert little influence on the destinies of mankind. He had the 
courage to question the truth of Newton’s theory of colours, and with 
better grounds he wrote his “ Metamorphosis of Plants,” and con- 
firmed Oken’s great idea of the essential identity of the expanded 
bones of the skull, with those of the spinal column. In his great lite- 
rary efforts he does not load vice with hysterical epithets of censure, 
nor does he make virtue invariably triumphant on earth, in deference 
to the prejudices of his readers. But he followed Truth and Nature 
as he saw them and read them in history. In Egmont, for example, 
we have a high-hearted patriot ; and the gentle, noble, impassioned 
Clara, who lived in the life of Egmont, sacrificed to the cold-blooded, 
treacherous tyranny of Alva, we see despotism and bigotry suffo- 
eating truth, patriotism, and noble affection. It is all historically true, 
and reproduced before us without epithet or any false interposition of 
“* poetical justice ;”’ yet what can be stronger than the feelings of hatred 
and abhorrence which are excited by the agents of evil, though tri- 
umphant. In “ Faust,” the incidents are exactly such, so far as the 
human actors are concerned, as produce those domestic tragedies, 
scarcely known beyond the actors, which possibly will endure till the ex- 
tinction of the species. Margaret has every inducement to err, and falls 
as only a girl of warm and generous - feelings can fall; and, after the 
sad and bitter sufferings that expiated the crimes into which she was 
almost unwittingly betrayed, was saved at last by refusing any longer 
to hearken to temptation, even in her extremest need. 
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We do not admire German novels, and see little to amuse even in 
the “ Wahlverwandschaft,” which has been so fiercely assailed by a 
shallow Scotch critic; yet Goethe merely sketched what we know by 
the records of our consistorial courts to be always in existence around 
us, and sought to show how human weakness may be betrayed into 
uncontemplated crime. Ignoring sin is not the way to cure it, any 
more than to refrain from piercing an ulcer which is destroying the 
constitution, though not apparent on the surface. For the rest, his 
“ Life” shows that he was capable of the truest and most unostenta- 
tious benevolence, though he did not regulate his opinions by a 
formula. 

Mr. Lewes!* can defend himself, and we leave him to try conclu- 
sions, if he cares to do so, with a German Quixote, who has zealously 
couched his lance to assail a modern windmill. The biographer of 
Goethe is accused by Heinrich Siegfreid of having most unjustifiably 
treated the character of Bettina Brentano (now Madame von Arnim) 
in the “Life and Works.” Possibly in his zeal for his hero, Mr. 
Lewes may have been a little hasty as regarded the lady, especially 
when he declares that Goethe’s correspondence with her was a fiction 
of her own invention ; yet the tone adopted by Herr Siegfried hardly 
entitles him to a reply, apart from the merits of the case, and he pro- 
fesses to have addressed Mr. Lewes without the cognizance of the 
person immediately interested. 

Professor Hermann’s posthumous materials for a “ History of Greek 
and Roman Civilization’’* are here collected and edited by Dr. Schmidt. 
The first volume received the careful supervision of Hermann himself, 
and is devoted to a consideration of the rise, progress, and decay of 
civilization in Greece. This is divided into two periods, the first com- 
prehending the origin of the Greeks, and their progress up to the time 
of the Persian invasion. The chief heads under which this is treated 
are the geographical position of Greece, the various early Greek races, 
and their mutual relations; actual or probable foreign influence, par- 
ticularly of Egypt, on Greek civilization ; art, especially architecture 
and statuary ; the civilizing influence of Greek worship, particularly of 
the gods of Olympus and of hero-worship, as the foundation of civilized 
and religious culture in later Greece ; external changes in the form of 
Greek government at the commencement of the Historical Epoch ; the 
Dorians, as embodying the national Hellenic elements, and their con- 
trast to the Greeks of Ionia; the origin of lyrical poetry and music 
in Greece ; the development of the fine arts, and of religious culture, 
with the expansion of civilization; the awakening of a philosophical 
spirit, and the commencement of prose literature ; the development of 
citizenship and of domestic relations, and the commencement of a 
regular system of legislation. 

The second period is arbitrarily included between the years B.c. 500 





13 “‘ An G, H. Lewes, eine Epistel.” Von Heinrich Siegfried. Berlin. 1858. 
London : Nutt. 

14 “Karl Friedrich Hermann’s Cultur-geschichte der Griechen und Rémer, 
aus dem Nachlasse des Verstorbenen, herausgegeben.” Von Dr. Karl Gustav 
Schmidt. London: Nutt. 
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and 8.c..200, and embraces that period of time in which the influence 
of Greece on the general affairs of the civilized world was most appa- 
rent. In this part the effect of the Persian war on the development 
of Greek civilization, and on the domestic policy of aggregate Greece, 
is treated, as well as the establishment of the general intellectual in- 
fluence of Athens under Pericles; the condition of poetry, especially 
dramatic, under the same; the scientific tendencies of Greece during 
the predominance of Pericles, and the relation of the sophists to its 
development ; the Peloponnesian war, and subsequent decline of Spartan 
power; the results of this war, and effect of Lacedemonian policy 
on the other Greek states; the decay of Athens, and its consequences, 
politically and intellectually, to Greece; Alexander, and his influence 
on Grecian civilization by his Persian and Indian conquests; the treat- 
ment of poetry and literature during the Macedonian preponderance, 
particularly at Alexandria, and the final political state of Greece in 
the last stage of her independence. 

The second volume is devoted to a similar brief inquiry into the 
history of the civilization of the Roman States, and their rise and 
development contemporaneously with those of Greece, up to the epoch 
of the Macedonian war. The effect of contact with Greek civilization 
from this period on the ruder manners of Rome is carefully traced. 
The subject is handled vigorously and learnedly within the narrow 
space assigned, and perpendend@, non numerande sunt observationes. 

The Alps'® and beyond the Alps is the work of a man of considerable 
literary and scientific attainments, who considers the antiquities, and 
geology, and the historical interest of the places he visits. The book 
is divided into nine chapters, and conducts the traveller learnedly and 
satisfactorily from the frozen heights of the glacier-world to the 
burning plains and mountains around Palermo. There is rather too 
much of historical dissertation perhaps, which one could have sought 
more legitimately elsewhere. A vignette represents the unique little 
republic of San Marino, perched on its well-nigh inaccessible precipice 
—a political and topographical curiosity. 

A hint of Niebuhr’s, which occurred casually in the present editor’s 
reading, induced him to devote much time and labour to the text of 
this, perhaps the most elaborate piece of special pleading among 
Cicero’s'® forensic efforts. The great rhetorician had an arduous task, 
and exerted every artifice within the knowledge of a consummate ad- 
vocate to procure an acquittal for a client he believed to be guilty; 
for though in all probability that client, Aulus Cluentius Habitus, was 
obnoxious to the charge of deliberate poisoning brought against him, 
yet his suspected victim and step-father, Statius Albius Oppianicus, 
and the prosecutrix, his own mother, Sassia, the wife of the poisoned 
Oppianicus, were so infinitely worse than himself, Cluentius, that his 
guilt, great as it was, becomes extenuated by comparison with the 





15 * Alpinisches und inisches. Neun Vortrige.” Von Karl Witte, 
Professor in Halle. London: Nutt. 1858. 
_ 18 “The Speech of Cicero for Aulus Cluentius Habitus, with prolegomena and 
notes.” By William Ramsay, M.A., T.C.C., Professor of Humanity in the 
University of Glasgow. 1856. 
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inconceivable depravity of the others. As affording a passing glance 
into the domestic life and general morality of Roman provincials (for 
Larinum, in the south of Italy, was the theatre of the numerous 
tragedies in which the miscreant Oppianicus figured as a murderer, 
some seventy or sixty years B.C.), the speech itself, and the editor’s 
clear and elaborate prolegomena, are interesting ; we see that even re- 
publican Rome had attained a social condition marked by the most 
shocking depravity, and was fast tending towards the abyss of iniquity, 
public and private, which engulphed the Imperial epoch. 

“ Ana’’!7 are usually interesting; they are not, or ought not to be, 
either didactic or homiletic, but should abound in charming little nug- 
gets of wisdom or of wit, which may be gleaned from the writings or 
the conversation of most eminent literary men. Mr. Bohn is a judge 
of the public taste, but it has occurred to us that his zeal for the pro- 
duction of these substantial five or six shilling volumes occasionally 
outruns discretion. There is very little of Mr. Poster's in this volume, 
and that little was scarcely worth reprinting. The great bulk is made 
up of extracts from books of travels, undertaken during the earlier part 
of the present century, which seem to have passed under Mr. Foster’s 
notice for the purposes of review, but he had only to deal with the 
relation of actual facts and occurrences, which he was unable to con- 
tradict or affirm. Such subjects as Hinder’s celebrated Australian 
voyage, accompanied as it was by so eminent a man as Dr. Robert 
Brown,* now probably the sole survivor of an expedition which ranks 
among the antiquities of Australia; Moore’s account of Infanticide in 
Hindostan, Krusenstern’s Voyage round the World (1803-6), Forbes’s 
India and its People, Mr. Polack’s very sensible observations during 
his New Zealand explorations between the years 1831-7, are inte- 
resting to those who care to know what the world was, before its rapid 
revolutionizing under the influence of steam. Where Mr. Foster 
favours us with independent criticism, we discern but a very common 
amount of critical acumen. Examples occur on the subject of epic 
poetry, apropos to Mr. Cottle’s forgotten “ Fall of Cambria;” in the 
notice of Dr. Fisgrave’s inane “ Midas; or a Serious Inquiry concerning 
Taste and Genius ;” on Lord Erskine’s noble Speech in the House of 
Lords, in 1809, on the Bill for Preventing Cruelty to Animals, then 

j ; Campbell’s Travels in Southern Africa, and in the reflections 
on Mr. Walter Scott’s work en the border antiquities of England and 
Scotland, 1814-17. 

Professor Assing has produced a volume of travels on the well-worn 
subject of modern Greece.® It is the production of a well-informed, 
painstaking, conscientious traveller, who laboriously determined to trust 
no other eyes than his own; and relates what he saw with accuracy 
and fidelity. There is none of that flashy flippancy of style which 








7 “ Fosteriana: consisting of Thoughts, Reflections, and Criticisms of John 
Foster.” Edited by Henry G. Bohn. 1858. 
te Written before the death of this distinguished man, which happened on the 

th June. 

18 “*Griechische Reisen und Studien.” Von. F. J. Assing, Professor an der 
Universitat Kopenhagen. 8vo. Metz. 1857. 
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deforms so many modern tourist sketches in our own tongue. The 
notice of the classical Eurotas or Titaresius, or rather of its bed, 
as it appears to the modern traveller, describes one of the many diffi- 
culties which beset the geography of Homer, suggesting very con- 
siderable doubis that he ever studied personally the topography of the 
scenes he describes. 

“In the vicinity of Turnovo, a few slender poplars are met with, and one 
sees a broad, sandy river-bed. A long bridge of twelve or fifteen arches, shows 
that here, at certain times, a considerable stream must flow; at present, how- 
ever, the bed was dry, affording sufficient reason for the modern name, Xeragi 
=dry river. I have seldom in nature seen anything so strange as this broad 
yellow bed of sand, and scarcely believed my eyes, that it is of this stream of 
which Homer speaks in the 2nd book of the ‘ Iliad’—vv. 751—5.” 

Our’ aud’ iveprov Tirapynotov epya eveporro, 
Os p’ es IInveioy mpores kadAtpoov vdwp. 
Ovd’ o ye Tyveww ovppioyerat apyvpodivn, 
AdAa re py KabumepOev emtipper nure ehatoy 
Opxov yap Setvoy Zrvyos vdaros eorw amoppw&.” 


Similar phenomena are, however, to be witnessed in Spain,as mentioned 
by Rossmassler in his “ Reise-Erinnerungen aus Spanien.” 

The Libraries!® Act, which to become active, requires the assent of 
two-thirds of the ratepayers of any parish having a population over ten 
thousand souls, called together at the requisition of at least ten ratepayers 
to the overseers of the poor of such parish, is at present a dead letter 
in most of the populous towns of England. It is Mr. Feilde’s object to 
rouse attention to the great advantages, social and economic, to the 
million by the active operation of this law. He is so obviously in the 
right that he should carefully have avoided any appearance of in- 
tolerance or fanaticism, even in the cause of real improvement, and 
might have allowed for the natural repugnance of human nature in 

neral, and of London ratepayers in particular, to even the most trifling 
additions to the heavy total of their annual rates. The success of the 
attempts already made to establish these cheap lending public libraries 
in the parishes of St. Margaret and St. John, Westminster, and in the 
towns of Salford and Oxford, will produce its effect in other parts of 
England, as the beneficial working of the Act becomes apparent. It is 
hopeless to support such institutions by the capricious aid of mere volun- 
tary contributions, likely to be withdrawn at any moment of pressure. 
Among the artizan and mechanic population of the large towns of 
northern England, there is a mass of fermenting and dissatisfied talent 
and energy, pent in their narrow limits by poverty and contracted 
knowledge, which like the subterranean floods of Artois, can only be- 
come apparent when relieved of the pressure which coerces them. 





1858. 


19 «Qn the Advantages of Free Public News-rooms and Lending Libraries, in 
an Address to the Ratepayers of Camberwell.” By M. H. Feilde, {bsg 








